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CHAPTER  VIII 
STRATEGY  1939-1940 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe »  the  Pacific  Dominions 
immediately  came  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  Britain. 
Not  long  thereafter,  they  contemplated  the  dispatch  of  land 
forces  to  the  Middle  East,    But  before  they  took  such  a  step, 
they  wanted  to  be  assured  by  the  United  Kingdom  that  they 
would  not  be  exposing  themselves  to  ds,nger  by  sending  the 
best  part  of  their  armed  forces  overseas.     In  light  of  these 
apprehensions,  the  CcO.Se  drew  up  a  review  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  for  the  Dominion  representatives,  who  were  due  to 
arrive  in  London  in  November o    This  noted  that  Japan,  while 
fully  occupied  in  China,  would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  any  situation  in  Europe  which  she  could  exploit  to  her  own 
advantage.    The  slow  pace  of  British  naval  construction, 
coupled  with  naval  dispositions  required  to  deal  with  convoy 
raiders  and  with  the  losses -  that  would- certainly  be  sus1?ained, 
made  it  difficult  to  concentrate  a  fleet  quickly  for  service 
in  the  Far  East  should  Japan  attack  Singapore.    This  situa- 
tion had  been  foreseen;  the  forces  at  the  base  would  be  rein- 
forced to  enable  it  to  hold  out.     The  C.O.S.  concluded  by 
repeating  the  basic  assumption  concerning  Far  Eastern  strategy: 
that  as  long  as  Singapore  held  out,  the  Japanese,  always  fear- 
ful of  the  arrival  of  the  British  Fleet,  would  not  launch 
any  large-scale  operation  against  the  Pacific  Dominions. 
Therefore,  "we  feel  that  the  immediate  danger  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  is  remote".^ 

Lord  Lothian,"^  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  supported 
this  view.     Writing  to  Halifax,  he  said  that  "long  before 
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Japanese  action  threatened  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  America 
would  be  at  war".     The  Ambassador  based  his  opinion  on  the 
anti-Japanese  feeling  prevalent  in  the  United  States  on  the 
threat  of  Japan  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  on  the  American 
view  of  the  Central  Pacific  as  a  preserve  of  the  United  States. 

The  optimistic  appreciation  by  the  C.O.S.  and  the  confi- 
dence in  American  intervention  expressed  by  Lothian  led 
Winston  Churchill,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  draft 
a  memorandum  on  November  17,  1939,  giving  specific  assurances 
to  the  Pacific  Dominions, 3    Churchill  took  as  his  basic 
hypothesis  the  C„0,S,  appreciation  that  the  Japanese  would  not 
launch  a  major  attack  on  the  Dominions  as  long  as  they  feared 
the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  Singapore.     He  also  alluded 
to  Lothian's  dispatch,  and  claimed  that  any  such  Japanese 
move  would  be  resented  by  the  United  States,  the  implication 
being  that  the  Americans  would  enter  the  war  against  Japan. 
Churchill,  who  had  been  kept  privy  to  many  of  the  heated 
debates  over  the  priorities  to  be  accorded  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Far  East,  stated  that  should  Singapore  or  the  Pacific 
Dominions  be  threatened,  the  British  would  sacrifice  the 
Mediterranean  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 

This  was  a  far-ranging  commitment.     When  the  Churchill 
memorandum  reached  the  War  Cabinet's  Secretary,  Ismay,  he 
immediately  drew  up  his  own  critique.^ 

Churchill,  he  said,  had  gone  further  than  Chamberlain's 
cable  to  the  Dominions  of  March  20.     The  whole  issue  of  moving 
the  fleet  to  the  Far  East  had  been  "hotly  debated"  in  London; 
but  the  bleak  choice  that  Churchill  had  presented  had  "never 
specifically  (been)  put  before  them  (the  Dominions)  until 
now.       But  the  memorandum  had  already  been  given  to  the 
Australian  High  Commissioner  and  could  not  be  recalled.  Ismay 
hoped  however  that  the  Dominions  "did  not  read  into  it  more 
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than  it  was  intended  to  convey" .     Ismay  did  not  state  what 
he  himself  read  into  it. 

Did  Churchill's  memorandum,  in  fact,  go  further  than 
previous  assurances  given  to  the  Dominions?    The  British 
Government  had  to  remember  that  they  had  recently  concluded 
military  conversations  with  Turkey,  and  that  in  these,  and 
in  the  staff  talks  with  the  French,  they  had  assured  both 
these  powers  that  they  would  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
Mediterranean  open  for  sea-traffic  and  neutralize  Italian 
naval  power «     This  made  it  difficult  to  state  when  a  fleet 
would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  and  what  size  it  would  be, 
Churchill's  memorandum  referred  to  a  serious  attack  by  Japan. 
In  such  a  case,  a  fleet  would  certainly  have  to  be  sent. 

The  Cabinet  however  approved  the  First  Lord's  memorandum 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Chamberlain's  telegram  of  June,  1939,  and  with  the  C.I.D. 
Paper  of  June  4,  1937.     The  Cabinet  wished  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  telegram  still  held  good,  but  that  what  action  would 
be  taken  would  depend  on  the  circumstances,  and  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  Government  at  the  time. 

On  November  20,^  the  Dominion  representatives  met  with 
the  British  in  London.     Churchill  and  his  colleagues  now  had 
to  explain  just  what  was  implied  in  his  memorandum.     As  Ismay 
suggested,  the  British  hedged:     Churchill  informed  the  meeting 
that  his  memorandiam  had  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
documents  on  the  subject.     But  he  did  stress  that  should  the 
Pacific  Dominions  be  seriously  threatened,  the  fleet  would  be 
sent  East. 

But  the  open  questions  were:     what  size  of  fleet  and  when 
would  it  arrive?    The  Australian  Minister  of  Supply  and  Develop- 
ment, Robert  Casey,  after  hearing  Churchill's  explanation, 
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stated  that  if  Australia  was  to  participate  fully  in  the 
war,  his  GovernineTit  would  "require  a  most  comprehensive 
undertaking  regarding  the  security  of  Singapore".  Churchill 
then  promised  that  "we  should  never  allow  Singapore  to  fall, 
nor  permit  a  serious  attack  on  either  Australia  or  New  Zealand", 
If  Italy  entered  the  conflict,  British  strategy  would  be  to 
knock  her  out  of  the  war,  freeing  the  Navy  to  move  east.  If 
this  could  not  be  done,  the  Mediterranean  would  be  left  in 
French  hands  $  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet  woul'd  move  to  the 
Far  East. 

The  next  day,  Gadogan,  Churchill,  Chatfield  and  Eden 
(now  Dominions     Secretary)  met  with  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land representatives.     They  drafted  a  revised  memorandum, ^ 
which  was  approved  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  23rd. ^     It  read  as 
follows  I 

However,  should  Japanese  encroachment  begin,  or  should 
Great  Britain  pass  into  a  state  of  war  with  Japan,  the 
Admiralty  would  make  such  preparatory  dispositions  as 
would  enable  them  to  offer  timely  resistance  either  to 
the  serious  attack  upon  Singapore  or  to  the  invasion 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     These  dispositions  would 
not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  stationing  a  fleet  at 
Singapore,  but  would  be  of  a  character  to  enable  the 
necessary  concentrations  to  be  made  to  the  eastward  in 
ample  time  to  prevent  a  disaster. 

What  did  ample  time  mean?    It  will  be  recalled  that  as 
late  as  1919,  the  Admiralty,  perceiving  the  possible  ending 
of  the  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance,  raised  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  major  naval  base  in  the  Far  East.     In  the 
memorandum  which  was  then  submitted  to  the  C.I.D.,  the  Admir- 
alty noted  that  at  least  three  months  would  be  required  to 
re-establish  British  naval  superiority  in  the  Far  East  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo- Japanese  conflict.^ 

This,  as  Roskill  notes,  ■'-^  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  "ninety  Days  to  Singapore  Thesis",  which  was  to  re-emerge 
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on  many  occasions.     In  1921 ,  the  Naval  Staff  had  produced 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  logistics  of  the  dispatch  of  a 
fleet  to  the  Far  East,  on  the  basis  that  war  with  Japan  would 
break  out  in  1930.11    As  suming  the  best  conditions;  the  fleet 
fully  fueled;  fuel-storage  tanks  built  and  stocked  along  the 
route;  three  days  notice  given  before  the  declaration  of  war; 
and  good  weather s  the  fleet  could  reach  Singapore  in  40  days 
via  the  Suez  Canal o     Soon  after  the  Admiralty  accepted  this 
as  the  basis  for  future  planning. 12 

However ,  over  the  period  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  Wary  the  period  before  relief  was  slowly  extended. 
By  the  time  war  did  start j  it  had  become  six  months . 1^ 

But  it  is  obvious  from  the  documents  that  the  Pacific 
Dominions  did  not  know  about  this  change.     They  assumed  only 
that  the  period  of  70  days,  told  to  Bruce  in  July  1939,  held 
good.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  figure  was  overlooked 
as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  various  British  promises  that 
talked  of  "ample  time" , "arriving  in  time  to  relieve  Singapore", 
"immediately  to  your  aid",  etc.,  were  taken  by  the  Dominions 
to  mean  that  a  fleet  would  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Far  East 
once  war  broke  out  with  Japan, 

Events  were  unfolding  in  Europe  however,  that  would  make 
redundant  much  of  what  had  been  discussed. 

In  4) ri- 1- June  1940 ,  the  Battles  of  Norway  and  France  got 
under  way.     In        Norway,  the  Navy  learned  the  harsh  truth 
about  the  vulnerability  of  ships  to  air  attack,  and  suffered 
serious  losses,  including  the  carrier  Glorious .     This  campaign 
was  to  pale  into  insignificance  as  the  Germans  unleashed  their 
Blitzkrieg  on  France.     On  May  26,  Operation  Dynamo  was  under 
way,  the  evacuation  of  the  B.E.F.  from  France.     By  June  25,  the 
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British  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

On  May  19,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  reported  on  British 

strategy  in  the  event  of  a  French  collapse.    Referring  to 

the  Far  East,  they  assumed  that  Italy  was  now  actively 

allied  with  Germany,  in  which  case  • 

what  forces  we  can  send  (to  the  Far  East,  naval  and 
air,  can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  .situation 
at  the  time.     It  is  most  improbable  that  we  can  send 
any  naval  forces  to  the  Far  East.     Therefore  we  must 
rely  on  the  United  States  of  America  to  safeguard 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East.     Australia  should 
be  asked  to  consider  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison 
at  Singapore, 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  was  certainly  not  a 
new  feature  of  British  planning.     Lord  Lothian,  Churchill 
and  the  Cabinet  had  all  expressed  the  view  that  if  Japan 
came  into  the  war »  the  chances  were  the  Americans  would 
intervene.     In  fact,  Churchill  had  written  that  Britain  would 
gain  more  from  American  intervention  against  Japan  than  Britain 
would  suffer  from  a  Japanese  attack. 15 

Now  with  France  about  to  surrender,  only  the  United 
States  could  redress  the  balance.     Churchill  lost  no  time  in 
his  attempts  to^get  the  Americans  to  underwrite  British  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East.     On  May  15,  in  his  first  message  as 
Prime  Minister,  he  wrote  President  Roosevelt: 

I  am  looking  to  you  to  keep  the  Japanese  quiet 
in  the  Pajp^f ic    using  Singapore  any  way  con  — 
venient . 

A  month  later,  on  June  13,  the  Dominions  received  a  grim 

assessment  of  the  naval  situation      in  which  they  were  told: 

In  the  unlikely  event  of  Japan  . . .  taking  the 
opportunity  to  alter  the  status  quo  in  the  Far 
East,  we  should  be  faced  with  a  naval  situation 
in  which,  without  the  assistance  of  France,  we 
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should  not  have  sufficient  forces  to  meet 
combined  German  and  Italian  Navies  in  European 
waters  and  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Far  East. 
We  should  therefore  have  to  rely  on  the  United 
States  of  America  to  safeguard  our  interests 
there  .'^'7 

This  honest  appreciation  was  the  result  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff's  review  of  May  11 ^  1940,  when  England's  fortunes 
were  rapidly  plunging  downward.     It  pointed  out,  bluntly, 
that  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  for  the  moment  send  a 
fleet  to  the  Far  East,  and  that  British  interests  there 
must  now  be  safeguarded  by  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Dominions  to  swallow. 

As  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister  cabled  to  Churchill,  after 

agreeing  that  the  crucial  area  of  war  demanded  first  attention. - 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  New  Zealand  must 
observe  that  the  undertaking  to  dispatch  an 
adequate  fleet  to  Singapore  if  required,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  of  this  Dominion's 
defence  preparations ..o .but  that  undertaking 
had  now  passed. 

In  the  interim,  on  June  17?  1940,  the  CcOcS.  had 
recommended  J  contrary  to  Pound's  advice,  not  to  abandon  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Italians.     Political  considerations 
weighed  heavily =     As  the  J.P.S.C.  noted,  such  an  abandonment 
of  Britain's  position  would,  be  regarded  in  the  East  as  the 
first  stage  in  the  "abandonment  of  our  Imperial  Position. 
Even  if  we  recovered  that  position  as  the  result  of  a  victory 
in  Europe,  the  blow  to  our  prestige  might  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten". 20    Having  made  the  decision,  the  British  Government 
cabled  the  Dominions : 

The  security  of  our  Imperial  interests  in  the  Far 
East  lies  ultimately  in  our  ability  to  control  sea- 
communications  in  South-West  Pacific  for  which 
purpose  adequate  fleet  must  be  based  at  Singapore. 
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We  appreciate  your  anxiety  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
patch of  a  fleet  to  Singapore. 

Formerly  we  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  dispatch  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East, 
relying  on  the  French  Fleet  in  (the)  Western 
Mediterranean  to  contain  (the)  Italian  Fleet. 

Now  there  was  no  French  Navy  to  hold  the  Italians ,  who 

were  free  to  join  the  German  Fleet  in  home  waters  unless  they 

could  be  blocked  at  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"We  must  therefore  retain  in  European  waters 
sufficient  naval  forces  to  match  both  German 
and  Italian  Fleets  and  we  cannot  do  this  and 
send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East." 

What  the  British  were  endeavouring  to  accomplish  was 
to  induce  the  Australians  to  send  a  Division  to  garrison 
Malayao22    But,  as  Bruce  was  quick  to  point  out,  Australia 
had  sent  one  Division  to  the  Middle  East  in  1939.    Now,  his 
Government  had  been  told  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  sent 
to  the  East  and  it  was  now  being  asked  to  send  another 
Division  abroad  to  Malaya » 

When  Bruce  raised  these  points,  Isma}^  assured  him  that 
the  old  policy  of  sacrificing  the  Mediterranean  if  Australia 
was  threatened,  still  held. 23         the  moment,  due  to  the 
collapse  of  France,  the  decisive  theatre  was  in  home  waters, 
where  British  vital  communications  had  to  be  secured.  As 
long  as  the  fleet  was  "in  being"24^  Singapore  was  safe;  and 
as  long  as  the  base  was  fully  manned  and  prepared,  the  Jap- 
anese would  hesitate  to  move  south.     It  was  to  ensure  the 
latter  that  Australia  was  being  asked  to  send  troops  to  Malay 

Meanwhile,  Japan  demanded  that  Britain  cease  transportin 
war  material  to  China  via  the  Burma  Road  and  through  the  port 
of  Hong  Kong. 2^ 
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On  June  27,  Lothian 5  accompanied  by  Australia's 
Casey,  called  upon  the  American  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  and  asked  for  assistance.    They  asked  that  the  United 
States  either  put  pressure  on  Japan  by  imposing  a  full  em- 
bargo on  exports ,  or  by  sending  ships  to  Singapore, 26  an 
idea  already  proposed  by  Churchill  the  previous  month.  Hull 
would  not  agree  to  either  plan,  since  sending  ships  to  Sing- 
apore would  denude  the  American  eastern  sea-board  of  naval 
defence.     Nor  would  the  Americans  put  economic  pressure  on 
Japan,  as  it  was  an  election  year  and  isolationist  opinion 
was  still  stronge27    All  Hull  could  give  was  advices  Brita,in 
should  stand  firm.,     Yet  this  was  8sk3-ng  the  British  to  take 
a  grave  risk,  with  no  commitment  from  the  Americans  except 
Hull's  assessment  that,  as  long  as  the  American  fleet  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor j  and  Britain  held  out  against  Germany,  Japan 
would  not  go  to  war o 28 

Faced  with  the  options  of  resistance  to  Japan  and  the 
possibility  of  having  to  fight  a  two-ocean  war  alone,  or  of 
giving  in  to  Japanese  demands ,  the  British  chose  the  latter 
course o     On  July  18,  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  was  con- 
cluded «     This  closed  the  Burma  road  to  war  material  for  three 
months , 29 

Just  at  the  moment  when  Anglo -Japanese  relations  appeared 
to  have  stabilized,  the  Japanese  Government  fell  on  July  22, 
It  was  replaced  by  the  more  aggressive  pro-Axis  ministry  of 
Prince  Konoye .     Matsuoka  becoming  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  new  Government  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  an  ear  13/- 
settlement  of  the  "China  Incident" ,  and  the  solution  of  the 
"Southern  Regions  Problem".     Certain  aims  were  established: 
the  cessation  of  transport  of  war  material  via  Indo-China  to 
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Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  the  total  closing  of  the  Burma  Road. 
French  Indo-China  was  also  to  be  asked  to  provide  facilities 
for  Japanese  armed  forces.     If  these  objectives  could  not 
be  obtained  by  diplomacy,  armed  force  would  be  employed. 

Both  in  their  private  discussions  and  public  announce- 
ments, the  Japanese  made  it  clear  that  their  neutrality  could 
not  be  taken  for  granted.    The  British,  by  yielding  to  Japan's 
initial  demands  to  close  the  Burma  Road  for  three  months, 
had  gained  precious  time  -=  time  enough  to  demonstrate  to  Japan 
that  Hitler  was  not  to  have  a  swift  victory  in  Europe. 

Other  less  dramatic  but  equally  vital  battles  were  being 
fought.     One  was  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic;  the  other,  the 
struggle  of  the  shipyards  and  factories.     Both  were  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  British  naval  strategy  in  the  Far  East. 

The  grim  battle  of  the  Atlantic  required  small  escort 
ships  -  lots  of  them, 31    By  March  1940,  the  demands  on  the 
shipyards  to  build  escort  vessels  had  forced  the  cancellation 
of  the  planned  long-term  programme  of  naval  constructions ^2 
and  with  it  the  abandonment  of  whatever  hope  the  Admiralty 
entertained  about  the  building-up  of  a  strong,  balanced  fleet. 
The  situation  was  further  compounded  by  the  necessity  of 
routing  ships  bound  for  the  Middle  East  around  the  Cape.  The 
doubling  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  meant  that  the  number  of 
convoys  had  to  be  increased.     This  involved  increase  in  escorts, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  time  that  the  escorts  were  away 
from  the  main  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  the  battle  of  the  convoys  went  on  with  unrelenting 
ferocity,  the  merchant  ships,  upon  which  the  survival  of 
Britain  depended,  were  taking  heavy  losses,   losses  \^ich  had 
to  be  made  good.     This  put  more  strain  on  the  shipyards, 
not  only  to  build  ships,  but  to  repair  those  which  had  limped 
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home.  The  pressure  on  the  fighting  ships  further  added  to 
the  strain  on  resources o  The  lengthy  refits  and  overhauls 
these  units  demanded,  coupled  with  the  need  to  install  the 
new  anti-submarine  and  ant i --aircraft  equipment,  increased  the 
load  on  the  shipyards  again  and  again.  There  was  just  not 
enough  labour,  machinery  and  steel;  and  so  the  Navy's  ship- 
building programme  had  to  be  continually  altered  or  cut  back.^-^ 

Yet  the  Admiralty  could  not  remain  oblivious  to  the 
threat  of  Japan,     In  March  1940,  Churchill  as  First  Lord 
agreed  with  the  naval  staff  about  the  long  term  demands  for 
capital  ships, ^'^    He  noted  that  after  the  European  war?  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  would  have  to  be  me to    The  Navy  would 
need  to  build  two  fast  capital  ships  a  year  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Japanese.     He  pointed  out  that  the  capital-ship  programme 
had  been  cut  backo     Conqueror  and  Thunderer  had  been  terminated 
leaving  only  Vanguard  to  be  built.     As  well,  no  fleet  aircraft 
carriers  or  cruisers  were  to  be  laid  down  in  1940.    At  a 
Cabinet  meeting  on  May  12,  1940,  it  was  pointed  out  that  at 
the  end  of  the  European  war,  the  danger  in  the  Far  East  would 
demand  a  force  of  modern  ships  mounting  16"  guns.    The  ships 
however  were  never  built  due  to  the  demands  of  the  ant i~ sub- 
marine campaign. 

In  May,  1940,  the  C.O.S.^^  strongly  recommended  that  the 
long-term  programme  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
October,  the  First  Lord  A.  V.  Alexander    asked  that  the  long- 
term  programs  be  instituted  as  men  and  material  became  avail- 
able; and  that  the  aircraft  carrier  Indefatigable  be  restarted, 
along  with  eight  cruisers  suspended  in  March.     He  also  wanted 
four  new  cruisers  to  be  laid  down  in  1941,  plus  additional 
destroyers.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Kings  ley 
Wood,  pointed  out  "that  if  these  capital  ships  were  being 
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built  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Japan  in  1943 
or  1944,  we  could  fairly  assume  that  the  United  States  Navy 
would  be  on  our  sideo"    The  Prime  Minister,  Churchill, 38  felt 
that  the  First  Lord  had  made  a  good  case  to  proceed  with  the 
suspended  ships.     "At  the  end  of  the  war",  Churchill  told 
the  Cabinet,  "we  should  be  faced  with  the  formidable  task  of 
clearing  up  the  situation  in  the  Far  East".     He  continued: 
"we  should  be  unequal  to  that  task  if  we  fell  behind  Japan 
in  capital-ship  cons  true  t  ion « "    Each  shi-p  took  four  years  to 
build.     It  was  obviously  essential  to  start  construction,  as 
"the  potentialities  of  capital  ships  for  altering  a  military 
situation  were  very  great  indeed" «     Churchill  and  the  Cabinet 
agreed  that  the  ships  should  be  built,  providing  that  material 
and  labour  were  available c     But  they  never  became  available. 

The  other  nagging  problem  was ,  how  to  accommodate  the 
Pacific  Dominions.     Increasingly  unhappy  about  the  capability 
of  Britain  to  defend  her  interests  in  the  Far  East,  neither 
Australianor  New  Zealand  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
consultation  that  was  taking  place  between  London,  Wellington 
and  Canberra  concerning  Grand  Strategy, ^0    Before  they  would 
acquiesce  in  any  plan  to  send  troops  to  Singapore    they  wanted 
a  full  comprehensive  report  covering  all  aspects  of  British 
strategic  policy  in  the  Far  East.     The  report  drawn  up  by  the 
J.P.S.C.    was  the  first  full-scale  appreciation  presented  to 
the  Dominions  since  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1937. 

The  report  stressed  that  Japan's  ultimate  aim  was  to  rid 
the  Far  East  of  western  influence.     Thus  her  strategic  ob- 
jective was  to  capture  Singapore.     But  she  was  unlikely  to 
risk  a  major  breach  with  the  British  Empire  as  long  as  the 
European  situation  had  not  crystallised.     The  joint  planners 
therefore  felt  that  the  British  Dominions  must  play  for  time. 
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and  avoid  a  clash  with  Japario    They  desired  a  general 
settlement  with  Japan  as  soon  as  possible,  but  realized  such 
an  agreement  was  not  practicable,  particularly  as  it  would 
run  counter  to  American  policy  towards  Japan. 

The  real  problem  facing  the  British  was  they  had  no  fleet 
to  send  to  the  Far  East.    They  accepted  that  the  ultimate 
defence  of  British  interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe  rested 
on  naval  power,  but  until  Germany  and  Italy  had  been  defeated 
or  their  naval  strength  severely  reduced,  there  were  no  ships 
to  spare  for  the  Pacific.     In  these  circiomstances ,  the 
strategy  that  commended  itself  was  to  limit  \^at  damage  Japan 
could  do  to  British  interests  in  Asia,  and  to  retain  a  foot- 
hold from  \^ich  the  situation  could  be  retrieved  v^en  adequate 
naval  forces  became  available e    As  to  the  defence  of  the  Pacific 
Dominions ,  the  planners  had  nothing  new  to  add  to  their  already- 
stated  strategic  assumptions  •=  that  as  long  as  the  Royal  ^avy 
had  not  been  defeated  and  Singapore  held  out,  the  chances  of 
a  major  Japanese  assault  on  the  Dominions  was  unlikely. 

The  J.P.S.Go  also  noted  that  the  one  non-British  area 
which  was  of  vital  strategic  importance  was  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.     Should  the  Japanese  succeed  in  establishing 
themselves  in  these  islands,  the  whole  system  of  British  defence 
in  the  Far  East  would  be  compromised  and  Singapore  endangered. 
Hence,  the  security  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  integrity  of  Australia  and  Malaya. 

The  G.O.S.^2  added  their  comments  to  all  this.  They 
pointed  out  that  even  if  the  decision  was  made  to  send  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  to  the  Far  East,  it  would  be  incapable  of 
successfully  challenging  the  Japanese  Fleet,  unless  it  arrived 
at  Singapore  before  hostilities  broke  out.     They  suggested 
another  strategy,  that  the  inferior  fleet  operate  not  from 
Singapore,  but  from  Trincomali  in  Geylon,  to  protect  the  sea- 
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route  through  the  Indian  Ocean, 

However,  they  were  not  in  favour  of  giving  up  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  as  that  would  jeopardize  the  whole  British 
position  there.     The  real  problem  was  that  if  the  Fleet  left 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean j  and  if  Force  H  at  Gibraltar  moved 
to  home  waters ,  the  Italian  Fleet  would  combine  with  the 
German  Navy,  giving  the  Axis  a  numerical  superiority  in  the 
Atlantic.     The  COcS.  therefore  suggested  that  Force  H  be 
replaced  with  the  older  capital-'ships  now  on  convoy  duty, 
which  would  allow  a  "Hunting  Group"  of  one  battlecruiser ,  one 
aircraft  carrier, ^3         q^^q  q^-         3"  cruisers  to  move  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.     Butp  as  the  CeOcS.  stated; 

"It  would,  however,  be  strategically  unsound 
initially  to  send  to  the  Far  East  such  an  inferior 
force,  which  might  well  be  intercepted  and  brought 
to  action  by  superior  Japanese  forces  before  reaching 
Singapore  ....  To  move  ships  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Far  East  would  be  unsound,  since  we  should 
undermine  our  whole  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
without  achieving  any  compensatory  advantage  in 
the  Far  Easto" 

They  emphasized  the  importance  of  American  intervention. 
They  wanted  the  Americans  to  use  Singapore,  for  only  if  the 
U.S.N,  was  stationed  at  a  forward  base  could  it  seriously 
affect  Japanese  operations  southwards. 

Before  this  Appreciation  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet, 
British  policy  towards  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  examined. 
The  strategic  importance  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  recog- 
nized, yet  the  Cabinet  realized  that,  without  a  powerful 
British  Fleet  in  the  area,  there  was  little  the  British  could 
do  to  aid  the  Dutch.     Churchill,  due  to  the  lack  of  British 
resources,  was  against  any  formal  commitment  to  the  Dutch. 
But  what  if  the  Japanese  did  attack,  should  Britain  go  to  war 
against  Japan?    On  this  question  there  was  little  unanimity. 
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The  First  Sea  Lord,  Pound,  was  vehemently  against  any 
commitment  to  the  Dutch,     But  it  was  agreed  that  Britain 
could  not  make  a  decision  of  this  magnitude  that  affected 
the  Pacific  Dominions,  without  asking  their  advice.  Further- 
more ,  there  was  a  fear  that  American  opinion  would  be  alienated 
if  Britain  stood  aside  and  watched  Japan  seize  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.     Nor  would  British  prestige  in  the  world  be  enhanced 
if  she  adopted  a  hands -off  policy.    The  dilemma  could  not  be 
resolved  unless  the  United  States  came  into  the  war.  As 
Churchill  noted,  the  reality  was  that  if  Japan  attacked  the 
Indies,  Britain  would  have  to  fight;  otherwise,  "we  should  be 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  cut  off  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  they  would  regard  our  acquiescence  as  desertion", 

Churchill  was  prepared  to  wait  until  the  Staff  Appreciation 
had  come  before  the  Cabinet  before  any  final  decision  was  made. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  a  discreet  approach  to  the  Dutch,  explaining  that 
Britain  would  aid  them,  but  pointing  out  Britain's  limited 
resources . 

The  G.O.S.  on  August  7,  1940,     reported  that  : 

the  situation  in  this  respect  is  worse  then  was 
visualized  in  any  previous  appreciation,  owing  to 
the  defeat  of  France  and  the  fact  that  the  loss  of 
the  Royal  Oak  and  the  delay  in  completion  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  have  reduced  us  from  15  to  13  avail- 
able battleships.     It  will  be  clear,  therefore,  that 
in  the  situation  today,  we  can  not  produce  a  fleet 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  Japanese  in  the  Far  East. 

The  best  the  Admiralty  could  do  was  to  send  a  small 

capital-ship  force  to  the  Indian  Ocean  based  on  Ceylon  to 

cover  communications .     This  force 

must  consist  of  fast  ships  since  it  will  be  of  an 
inferior  strength  to  the  concentration  that  the 
Japanese  could  produce  against  it.     With  these 
limitations,  however,  such  a  force  might  achieve 
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a  considerable  amount  and  provide  a  fair  measure 
of  security  for  our  trade  and  communications,  so 
long  as  the  Japanese  were  unenterprising. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  were  to  prove  to  be  anything 

but  unenterprising c 

The  next  day,  the  Cabinet  met  to  discuss  the  C»O.S.' 

Far  Eastern  Appreciation. ^6    Also  on  the  agenda  was  the  delicate 

question  of  what  the  Dominions  should  be  told.    The  Cabinet 

agreed  with  the  CcOoSo  premise  that  a  ma-jor  Japanese  assault 

on  Australia  was  unlikely  •=  Japan  being  more  likely  to  attack 

Hong  Kong  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  first »    They  concluded 

that  I 

If  this  appreciation  (by  the  CoO.S.)  of  Japan's 
opening  moves  proves  correct,  we  should  content 
ourselves  with  sending  one  battlecrulser  and  one 
aircraft-carrier  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  be  based 
on  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  vital 
communications .  .  . 

If  a  full-=scale  invasion  of  either  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  was  threatened,  the  situation  would 
be  retrieved  by  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  of  Americao     Indeed,  if  the  United  States 
had  previously  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not 
tolerate  the  invasion  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
•  the  Japanese  would  never  take  the  plunge. 

The  Cabinet  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  cable 

the  Pacific  Dominions »    The  cable  was  sent  on  August  11. 

Churchill  told  the  Dominions  that  British  policy  was  to  avoid 

war  with  Japan.     He  did  not  think  that  Japan  would  fight  as 

long  as  Germany  could  not  eliminate  Britain  from  the  war. 

However , 

If  Japan  declared  war  on  us,  her  first  objective 
outside  the  Yellow  Sea  would  probably  be  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.     Evidently  the  United  States 
would  not  like  this.     What  they  would  do  we  can- 
not tell.     They  give  no  undertaking  of  support, 
but  their  main  fleet  in  the  Pacific  must  be  a 
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grave  preoccupation  to  the  Japanese  Admiralty, 
In  the  first  phase  of  Anglo- Japanese  war,  we 
should  of  course •  defend  Singapore ,  which  if 
attacked  (which  is  unlikely),  ought  to  stand 
a  long  siege.    We  should  also  be  able  to  base 
on  Ceylon  a  battlecruiser  and  a  fast  aircraft- 
carrier,  which  with  all  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  cruisers  and  destroyers,  which  would 
return  to  you,  would  act  as  a  very  powerful 
deterrent  upon  the  hostile  raiding  cruisers. 

Churchill  went  on  to  explain  that  the  Admiralty  were 

about  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, '^7  y^hi^h  could,  if 

required,  move  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  Indian  Ocean 

to  relieve  Singapore,     But  in  view  of  the  Italian  challenge, 

he  did  not  want  to  send  a  Fleet  to  the  Far  East  until  it  was 

found  "vital  to  your  safety".     He  repeated  the  C.O.S.  view 

that  it  was  unlikely  that  Japan  would  mount  a  large  expedition 

against  Australia.     The  reasons  Churchill  gave  were  Japanese 

involvement  in  China j  the  time  to  gather  m  the  prize  of  the 

East  Indies,  and  the  fear  of  the  Japanese  sending  so  large  a 

part  of  their  Fleet  south,  leaving  the  American  Fleet  between 

it  and  Japan. '^^ 

If,  however,  contrary  to  prudence  and  self- 
interest,  Japan  set  about  invading  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  the 
explicit  authority  of  the  Cabinet  to  assure 
you  that  we  should  then  cut  our  losses  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sacrifice  every  interest, 
except  only  the  defence  and  feeding  of  this 
island,  on  which  all  depends,  and  would  proceed 
in  good  time  to  your  aid  with  a  fleet  able  to 
give  battle  to  any  Japanese  force  which  could 
be  placed  in  Australian  waters,  and  able  to 
parry  an    ■  invading  force,  or  certainly  cut 
its  communications  with  Japan. 
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The  C.OoS,  Appreciation  was  sent  with  Churchill's  cable 
to  Australia  and  received  in  late  August.    The  Australian 
C.O.S.  reviewed  the  report.    They  maintained  that  Singapore 
was  of  greater  importance  than  the  Middle  East.    They  did 
not  agree  that  attacks  on  Australia  would  be  of  a  limited 
scope.    But,  realizing  that  Malaya  had  to  be  defended  in  the 
absence  of  a  British  fleet,  by  air  and  ground  forces,  the 
Australians  did  agree  to  the  dispatch  of  their  7th  division 
to  that  area.'^^ 

Churchill  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  to 
send  an  Australian  division  to  Malaya.     In  a  minute  to  General 
Ismay,50  he  pointed  out  that  the  defence  of  Singapore  was  the 
fleet o    The  Japanese  force,  far  from  its  home  bases,  would  fall 
easy  prey  to  the  British  Fleet,  which,  finding  supplies  and 
fuel  at  Singapore,  could  immediately  undertake  a  battle.  One 
Australian  division,  he  stated?  scattered  in  the  vastness  of 
Malaya,  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  defence  of  that 
areac     Churchill  won  his  point,  and  Australia  dispatched  the 
division  to  the  Middle  Eastc^l 

Soon  afterwards,  Churchill  met  with  the  C.O.S.    All  three 
Chiefs  disagreed  with  the  Prime  M5,nister's  concept  that 
Britain  would  be  able,  when  the  time  came,  to  send  a  fleet  to 
the  Far  East.     Sir  Dudley  Pound  stated  that  to  put  a  fleet 
together  for  the  Pacific    would  mean  stripping  both  ends  of 
the  Mediterranean  of  ships    and  taking  a  major  part  of  the 
Home  Fleet.     As  he  correctly  pointed  out,  this  \\ia.s  a  risk  that 
could  not  be  taken  at  this  time. 

Churchill  was  unmoved.     He  believed  that  under  present 
conditions,  risks  had  to  be  taken.     The  danger  to  Singapore 
was  far  less  than  the  immediate  dangers  to  Britain  and  the 
Middle  East.     He  adhered  to  the  assessment  he  had  given  Ismay, 
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that  even  if  Japan  declared  war,  she  would  not  be  inclined  or  • 
able  to  mount  a  major  attack  on  Singapore,     For  the  Japanese  , 
to  send  their  Fleet  2,000  miles  away  from  home  would  be  to 
expose  it  to  danger  from  the  American  Fleet  on  its  flank  and 
the  British  Fleet  when  it  arrived »     Nor  did  he  feel  that  the 
Japanese  were  very  formidable,  particularly  in  the  air. 52 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Churchill's  views  prevailed. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  war  and  of  the  British  naval 
construction  programmer's       ^3^3  highly  doubtful  if  a  British 
Fleet  could  have  been  mustered  for  the  Far  East,  and  thus  the 
views  of  the  G.OeSo  should  have  received  more  attention  from 
the  Prime  Minister.     At  the  same  timey  Churchill  fully  realized 
that  England  still  stood  alone,  her  interests  and  obligations 
stretching  around  the  world,  and  her  material  and  manpower 
resources  were  near  the  breaking  points    The  necessity  of  the 
moment  overcame  fears  for  the  future,  and  Churchill  was  in  the 
immediate  sense  rights  the  Japanese  were  not  about  to  pounce. 

The  Australians s  whose  concern  over  the  Far  East  was 
always  more  immediate  than  in  London,  forwarded  their  views  of 
the  Far  Eastern  problem.     If  the  Japanese  attacked  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  they  said,  Australia  would  be  at  war  with  Japan. 
But 

because  .JDf^  the  militar^r  position,  in  t±ie  Jnited- 
Kingdom  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
(Australian)  War  Cabinet  that  we  should  not  enter 
into  a  binding  unilateral  obligation  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  if  Japan  attacks  ...  It 
is  considered  that  the  Empire's  policy  should  be 
to  take  a  realistic  view  of  such  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion in  the  light  of  our  military  position  at  the 
same  time . 

The  New  Zealanders  took  a  diametrically  opposite  approach. 
In  their  reply  to  Churchill's  telegram  of  August  11,  they 
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they  wanted  a  firm  conimitment  to  the  Dutch  -  and 

added  , 

The  political  aspects  seem  to  them  to  be  even  of 
greater  importance  than  military,  and  the  problem 
involves  also  the  question  of  honour  and  of  that 
indefinable,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word,  might 
be  referred  to  as  prestige.    Our  honour,  our  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  and  generous  dealing,  they  feel, 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  the 
British  Commonwealth      so  valuable  that  without 
them,  our  cause  might  not  prevails 

Solid  strategy  necessitated  British  involvement  with 

the  Dutch  in  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  Islands,  and  logic 

dictated  that  if  Japan  did  strike  against  them,  Britain 

would  have  to  fight .    As  the  Joint  Planners  reported. 

The  Dutch  should  be  told  of  our  weakness,  yet 
also  that  we  would  help  them  all  we  can.  The 
New  Zealanders  have  recommended  that  the  United 
States  be  told  of  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
particularly  in  terms  of  defence  arrangements 
with  the  Dutch,  for  their  collaboration  in  such 
a  policy    might  not  be  impossible  to  obtain. 

Events  were  shortly  to  give  some  urgency  to  consideration 
of  British  defences  in  the  Far  East  as  well,  as  to  which  policy 
should  be  assumed  in  dealing  with  the  Dutch.    On  August  30, 
the  Vichy  French  Ambassador  at  Tok^^'O  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  which  allowed  Japan  to  move  her  forces  into 
northern  Indo-Ghina  for  operations  against  the  Chinese.  On 
September  23,  the  Japanese  troops  crossed  the  frontier  and 
took  up  their  positions.     Four  days  later,  the  substance  of 
the  agreements  between  Vichy  and  Tokyo  were  made  public. 

If  there  existed  any  likelihood  that  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of 
Great  Britain,  could  have  made  concessions  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Japan's  quest  for  the  riches  of  South-East  Asia,  it 
disappeared  when  Japan  took  steps  to  ensure  German  support  in 
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the  event  of  her  actions  provoking  the  United  States  into 
war.     On  September  27,  Japan  signed  a  10~year  Mutual  Assis- 
tance Pact  with  Italy.    Germany  also  signed  the  pact,  by 
which  Japan  recognized  Hitler's  establishment  of  a  "New  Order" 
in  Europe,  while  Germany  acknowledged  the  leadersViip  of 
Japan  in  establishing  a  like  order  in  the  Far  East» 

Japan's  hope  was  that  the  pact  would  weaken  opposition 
to  her  policy  of  expansion  into  South-East  Asia.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Japanese,  the  Pact  had  the  opposite  effect.  The 
Americans  moved  closer  towards  full  co-operation  v/ith  the 
British.     It  is  now  convenient  to  examine  the  growing 
collaboration  between  these  two  nations ^  and  its  Impact  on 
British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy. 
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CRAPTER  IX 

THE  START  OF  BRITISH-AMERICAN  CO-OPERATION 


For  the  British,  co-operation  with  the  United  States  was 
of  paramount  importance.     In  early  1940,  the  Admiralty  had 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  review  the  form  of  American 
aid  that  was  to  be  sought ,  together  with  areas  of  American 
and  British  operations,  responsibilities  in  such  areas,  and 
the  methods  of  co-operation  best  suited  to  impart  and  exchange 
information  to  and  with  the  United.  States  Navy.    As  a  result 
of  this  committee's  report ^  the  British  suggested  that  informal 
talks  be  held  either  in  London  or  Washington  between  British 
and  American  Staffs »     Soon  after,  the  President  sent  a  senior 
Admiral  to  Londono     On  July  12,  1940,  Rear-Admiral  Robert 
Ghormleyj  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was 
already  fully  informed  about  naval  planning , -^was  sent  to  . 
London  as  part  of  an  American  mission  which  included  members 
of  the  U,S.A.A,F.2 

In  London,  the  Joint  Planners  immediately  started  to 
make  preparations  for  the  talks  and  the  arrival  of  the  Ameiricans. 
In  a  draft  memorandum,  they  advised  that  the  whole  Pacific 
should  be  an  American  responsibility  with  the  exception  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  order  of  British  priorities,  they  stated  was  the 
defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  sea-communi- 
cations, the  Middle  East,  the  retention  of  Malaya,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Pacific  Dominions  and  India. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  American  group  seemed  ob- 
scure.    When  they  arrived,  they  did  not  act  as  a  joint  mission. 
Each  member  of  the  group  wanted  from  the  British  information 
on  the  "lessons  of  war"  that  had  emerged  so  far.     On  the  British 
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side,  they  felt  that  time  was  too  short  to  go  into  polite 
exchanges  of  this  sorto     They  wanted  full-scale  combined 
staff  conversations.^'' 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  entered  the  conversations 
armed  with  the  memorandum  previously  drawn  up  by  the  Joint 
Planners.^    On  the  Far  East,  the  Joint  Planners  had  reported 
that  the  Japanese  move  into  Indo -China  allowed  them  to  attack 
Malaya  overland,  and  that  the  Japanese  acquisition  of  bases 
for  long-range  aircraft  posed  a  new  threat  to  Singapore » 
Whatever  hope  there  had  been  of  dispatchi.ng  a  fleet  to  the 
Far  East  had  gone  with  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  and 
the  collapse  of  the  French.,     In  the  event  of  Japan  coming 
into  the  war  (and  it  was  British  policy  to  avoid  this  as 
long  as  possible),  Singapore  had  to  be  held.    The  base  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  British  position  in  the  Far  East. 

In  respect  to  the  Pacific  Dominions?  the  J.P.S.Co  held 
to  their  conviction  that  the  Japanese  would  be  unlikely  to 
assault  the  Dominions  so  long  as  Singapore  was  a  base  for 
the  "Fleet  in  Being" o     But,  "the  support  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican battlef leet  would  . , .  transform  the  , . .  strategical 
situation  in  the  Far  East", 

The  C.OoS.^  told  the  Americans^'  that  British  grand 
strategy  was  to  knock  Italy  out  of  the  war  as  quickly  as 


The  American  Delegation  consisted  of  Ghormley;  Brig. 
Gen.  G.V.  Strong,  U.S.A.;  Ma j .  Gen.  D.C.  Emmons,  U.S.A. 
A.F.;  Col.  Raymond  E.  Lee,  Military  Attache;  and  Capt. 
Alan  Kirk,  Naval  Attache.     The  British  were  represented 
by  the  C.A.S.;  Air -Marshal  Sir  Cyril  Newall  (Chairman); 
Pound;  and  Gen.   Sir  John  Dill,  C.I.G.S.     For  Lee's  views, 
see  James  Leutze ,  The  London  Journal  of  General  Raymond 
E.  Lee,  Toronto,  1971,  pp.  41-42,  and  Watson,  0£.  Cit . , 
pp.  113-14. 
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possible  in  order  to  free  British  naval  forces  to  meet  the 
Japanese  threats 

Rear -Admiral  Ghoirmley  asked  if  the  Americans  withdrew 
some  of  their  ships  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  would 
the  British  then  consider  reinforcing  Singapore  with  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Navy? 

Pound  told  Ghormley  that  all  the  Admiralty  could  agree 
to  send  to  the  Far  East  was  one  battlecruiser  and  one  air- 
craft-carrier.   These  ships  would  be  based  on  Ceylon,  not 
Singapore ,  and  would  only  be  dispatched  when  Japan  came  into 
the  war«     British  policy  was on  controlling  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  rather  than  attempting  to  reach  Singapore.  As 
Pound  noted,  it  would  take  a  British  fleet  of  at  least  eight 
or  nine  capital  ships,  plus  other  fleet  units,  to  deal  effect- 
ively with  the  Japanese  Navy.    At  present,  the  British  could 
not  even  spare  the,  necessary  six  or  seven  destroyer  flotillas 
to  accompany  a  fleet  to  the  Far  Easto 

As  a  result  of  these  talks,  American  Army  Officers  drew 

up  a  report  on  the  course  American  planning  should  now  take. 

They  added  a  warning  that  the  danger  of  Japanese  attack  would 

become  more  acute , ^ 

if    the  Japanese  Government  should  ■become  . 
increasingly  embarrassed  by  embargoes  on  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  and  at  the 
same  time,  should  become  convinced  that  despite 
protests  by  the  United  States,  it  was  only  throwing 
a  bluff  and  would  back  down  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
situation. 

Thus  matters  stood.     General  Strong's  hope,  expressed 
in  London,  for  a  permanent  exchange  of  military  views,  lay 
dormant  until  after  the  American  election  on  November  12. 
But  by  that  time,  the  Japanese  had  signed  the  Tripartite 
Pact  and  had  made  their  move  into  Indo -China. ^ 
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Before  the  Election,  there  had  been  a  noticeable  shift 

in  American  strategic  doctrine.     The  Army's  former  insistence 

on  the  priority  of  the  Atlantic  was  beginning  to  have  effect 

on  the  Navy.     It  came  to  the  fore  when  the  Standing  Liaison 

Committee  met  on  October  5  to  discuss  the  Churchill  telegram 

asking  for  the  dispatch  of  an  American  naval  force  to  Sing- 
9 

apore . ^ 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no  ships  should  be  sent. 
As  Admiral  Stark  pointed  outj  this  might  precipitate  Japanese 
action  against  the  United  States  and  "every  day  that  we  are 
able  to  maintain  peace  and  still  support  the  British  is  val- 
uable time  gained The  Army  and  Navy  planners  found 
themselves  agreed  that  Germany  was  enemy  number  one.  Stark 
reiterated,  in  reference  to  Singapore,  that  the  "vital  theatre 
was  the  Eastern  Atlantic »  and  the  Western  Pacific  a  secondary 
one",^-'- 

It  was  this  last  conclusion  that  led  the  planners,  espec- 
ially General  Strong,  to  ask  the  President  to  make  some  de- 
cision as  to  what  action  should  be  taken.    Apparently,  the 
President  did  nothing  until  after  the  Election,  and  it  was 
this  lack  of  decision  that  led  Stark  to  submit  a  further 
presentation  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 

The  result  of  Stark's  memorandum,  which  was  circulated 
to  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Armed  Services ,  was  that  the  concept 
of  hemisphere  defence  was  adopted.     Plan  D  (or  'Dog'),  which 
meant  that  the  Atlantic  was  to  be  the  major  theatre,  with  a 
defensive  posture  in  the  Pacific,-'-'^  was  to  be  the  basis  for 
future  planning.     Talks  were  held  with  the  British  in  London, 
the  Canadians  in  Washington,  and  the  British  and  Dutch  in 
Singapore  and  Batavia,   "to  reach  agreement  and  lay  do\'m  plans 
for  promoting  unity  of  allied  effort  should  the  United  States 
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find  it  necessary  to  enter  the  war".^^ 

Plan  'Dog'-'-^  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  American 

military  strategy  as  a  whole,  embracing  both  the  Army  and  the 

Navy,  and  assuming  the  co-operation  of  the  British.  Stark 

pointed  out  that 

if  Britain  wins  decisively  against  Germany, 
we  could  win  everywhere y  but  if  she  loses,  the 
problem  confronting  us  would  be  very  great;  and 
while  we  might  not  lose  evai^ywhere,  we  might, 
possibly,  not  win  anyi/hereo 

Stark  proceeded  to  examine  the  alternative  plans  for 
Pacific  operations c     He  immediately  rejected  the  idea  of 
unlimited  war  against  Japan p  and  dealt  with  a  limited  war 
against  that  power  which  would  reduce  her  war-capacity 
through  economic  blockade =    This  could  be  accomplished  by- 
holding  the  Malaya  Barrier,  denying  access  to 
other  sources  of  supply  in  Malaysia,  severing  her 

lines  of  communication  with  the  Western  hemisphere, 
and  raiding  communications  to  the  Mid-Pacif ic ,  the 
Philippines,  China  and  Indo-China. 

Had  this  strategy  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  reinforce  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  establish  naval 
bases  in  the  Fiji-Samoan  and  Gilbert  Island  areas,  to  deny 
Japan  the  use  of  the  Marshalls,  and  to  reinforce  the  Phillip- 
pines  with  aircraft.     To  hold  the  Malayit  Barrier,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  to  assist  the  British  and  Dutch  with 
not  only  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  but  with  ships  and  aircraft 
drawn  from  the  main  fleet  at  Hawaii.     The  other  alternative 
was  to  strike  at  the  flank  of  Japanese  forces,  thus  drawing 
off  the  strength  of  a  Japanese  assault  on  Malaya. 

The  objections  to  a  limited  war  were  the  results  to  be 
gained  from  the  price  to  be  paid:     it  would  hinder  the  trans f 
of  American  ships  to  the  Atlantic,  and  it  could  become  an  un- 
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limited  war,  if  only  as  a  result  of  public  impatience . 

American  policy  in  the  Far  East  was  to  avoid  a  clash 
with  Japan,  and  to  aid  the  United  Kingdom  in  spite  of  the 
risks  involved. 

The  Army  Chiefs  accepted  this  summary.    The  President 
did  not  read  the  memorandum,  but  he  did  authorize  conversations 
with  the  British. To  this  end,  a  British  delegation  was 
to  come  to  Washington  as  civilian  members  of  the  British  Pur- 
chasing Commissionc     Before  they  arrived,  a  conference  between 
the  President  and  his  military  advisers  took  place,  during 
which  the  President  emphasized  tha.t  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  carried  ono    He  was  ready  to  have  the  navy  convoy 
ships  sent  to  England  if  need  be.     But  the  American  planners 
were  told  that- 

we  cannot  afford,  nor  do  we  need  to  entrust  our 
national  future  to  British  direction. . ,  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  proposals  of  the  British  represent- 
atives will  have  been  drawn  up  with  the  chief  regard 
for  the  support  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Never 
absent  from  British  minds  are  their  post-war  interests, 
commercial  and  military.    We  should  likewise  safegiiard 
our  own  eventual  interests. 

The  planners  were  to  work  with  the  British  onJ  the  basis 
of  two  possible  assumptions s     that  the  United  States  was  at 
war  allied  with  the  British,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the 
concept  of  "Germany  First" . 

The  planners  who  were  due  to  meet  the  British  delegation 
were  given  a  very  explicit  definition  of  American  policy 
toward  Japan. In  the  event  of  the  United  States  entering 
the  war  as  an  active  participant,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  believed  that: 

United  States  operations  in  the  mid-Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  should  be  conducted  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  facilitate  the  exertion  of  its 
principal  military  effort  in  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Meditarraneano 

So,  as  the  British  delegation  approached  Washington, 
they  anticipated  agreement  on  the  "Germany  First"  policy. 
The  conflict  of  views  centred  on  Singapore:  it  was  never 
to  be  resolved. 

Meanwhile ,  London  was  alarmed  by  Japanese  actions  in 
Indo-China  and  pressure  upon  the  Dutch  East  Indies. The 
Netherlands  East  Indies  were  seen  as  a  vital  British  interest ^ 
but  the  Cabinet  had  not  seen  fit  to  announce  this  publicly, 
or  to  give  a  hard-and-fast  guarantee  to  the  Dutch.  The 
Dominions  were  looking  for  some  sign  of  a  policy  towards  the 
Indies  from  London,  and  certainly  there  were  strong  argu- 
ments to  support  the  Dutch  on  moral  as  well  as  strategic 
grounds . ^1 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  1939,  informal 
conversations  between  British  and  Dutch  officials  had  taken 
place  concerning  local  defence  and  deployment  of  forces;  but 
since  that  time,  the  whole  strategic  war-situation  had  changed. 

Holland  was  now  under  Gerroan  occupation,  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  were  isolated.     In  Augu.Gt  1940,  the  C-in-C 
of  the  Indies,  Vice°Admiral  C.E,L„  Helfrich,  who  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  more  active  Allied  co-operation,  proposed  to  the 
C-in-C  China,  Admiral  Noble,  that  certain  arrangements  should 
be  made  about  mutual  defence.     From  this  suggestion  came 
secret  informal  conversations  between  the  various  Military 
•Staffs  of  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.     But  the 
British  were  against  anything  that  could  be  construed  as 
official  or  involving  any  definite  commitment . 22 

However,  the  signing  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  by  the  Axis 
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powers  gave  further  impetus  for  Allied  Far  Eastern  defence 
arrangements .  23  ^Ylq  British  planners  were  still  un- 

certain about  whether  they  wanted  Americans  to  get  involved 
in  a  Far  Eastern  war,     Churchill  believed  that  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Far  East  would  "not  be  in  our  interest"  as 
it  would  detract  from  the  main  theatre  of  operations  and 
curtail  American  material  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom. 2^ 

In  early  October,  the  Joint  Planners^^  examining  the 
Far  Eastern  problem  with  reference  to  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
noted  that  the  Pact  was  aimed  at  the  United  States ,  and  was 
an  attempt  by  Germany  to  distract  American  attention  from 
Europe.     Tliey  felt  that  the  huge  war-potential  of  the  United 
States,  once  mobilized,  could  well  take  care  of  a  two-ocean 
war . 

This  we  believe  would  ensure  an  even  greater 
supply  of  material  for  us ,  as  apart  from  naval 
forces,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
deploy  very  large  military  forces  against  Japan, 
and  consequently  will  not  expend  large  material 
'  resources  on  a  Far  Eastern  war„ 

The  planners  also  realized  that  if  Britain  did  not  aid 
the  Dutch  in  the  Far  East,  American  opinion  might  be  alien- 
ated.    Further,  not  to  support  the  Dutch  might  well  under- 
mine the  whole  British  defence  system  there.    Thus,  the 
Planners  strongly  recommended  that  Staff  Talks  take  place 
with  the  Dutch  at  Singapore. ^6 

In  London,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  talks  held  with 
the  Americans  the  month  previously  were  only  a  prelude  to 
more  extensive  conversations  that  would  take  place  after  the 
American  Elections. ^7    The  Americans  agreed  that  talks  would 
be  held  after  the  political  dust  had  settled ;28  but  they 
strongly  advocated  that  preliminary  conversations  be  held 
between  the  Dutch  and  British  in  preparation  for  the  later 
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Anglo-American  Staff  Conversations. 

The  sequence  of  conversations  suggested  by  the  Americans? 
was  that  there  should  be  a  conference  at  Singapore,  followed 
by  preliminary  talks  in  London,  which  would  lead  to  Anglo- 
American  conversations  in  Washington, 

On  October  6,  1940,  in  preparation  for  this  series  of 
Staff  Talks,  the  GoOoS.  drew  up  terms  of  reference  for  the 
first  conference,  to  be  held  at  Singapore. They  assumed 
certain  probabilities s     that  the  Americans  would  not  inter- 
vene; or  conversely s,  that  their  active  participation  could 
be  assured;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  or  would  not  enter  the 
war.    The  strategic  plan  the  CeOcSo  suggested  should  be  based 
on  the  British  Far  Eastern  War  Memorandum. 

The  major  question,  as  far  as  the  C.O.S.  were  concerned, 

was  how  the  U.ScNe  could  take  the  place  of  the  Royal  Navy 

in  the  Far  East.    They  felt  that  the  UcS.N.  should  base  its 

plans  on  the  British  plans,  with  one  major  change:  Manila, 

not  Singapore,  would  be  the  main  fleet  base.    But,  as  they 

reported,  that  with  American  intervention, 

the  defence  problem  must  now  include  the  defence 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  as  well  as  our  own  interests.     For  this 
reason,  we  consider  that  Manilla  (provided  that 
the  local  defences  are  adequate)  would  be  more 
suitable  than  Singapore  or  Honolulu  as  the  main 
fleet  operational  base. 

But  the  scope  of  the  conversations  were  to  be  expanded. 
The  Pacific  Dominions  demanded  that  the  delegates  consider  the 
whole  defence  problem  of  the  Far  East,  rather  than  the  defence 
of  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies.     However,  the  First  Singapore 
Conference  was  confined  to  the  British  Commonwealth,  for  the 
Dutch  had  only  agreed  to  exchanges  of  information  in  London, 
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and  were  waiting  on  the  results  of  the  American  election 
before  committing  themselves  <> -^^ 

When  the  Conference  delegates  assembled  in  Singapore 
in  late  October, they  had  before  them  the  C.O.S.  appreciation 
of  the  Far  Eastern  defence  problem, ^2        exact  replica  of 
that  made  the  previous  August.    The  C.O.S.  repeated  that  the 
lynch-pin  of  British  Far  Eastern  defence  rested  on  a  fleet 
based  at  Singapore c     As  before?  they  pointed  out  that  until 
Germany  and  Italy  had  their  naval  strength  drastically  reduced, 
the  defence  of  the  Far  East  had  to  be  confined  to  retaining 
a  foothold  until  sufficient  forces  became  available  to  re- 
trieve the  situation o 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  repeated  yet  once  more,  that  the 
Japanese  probably  would  not  attack  as  long  as  Singapore  held 
out  and  the  British  Fleet  was  still  in  existence.    While  she 
might  retain  her  step-by-step  policy,  which  was  attempting  to 
exclude  British  influence  from  China  and  Hong  Kong,  there  was 
a  possibility  also  that  she  might  risk  war  with  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire,     In  this  event,  her  first 
move  would  be  into  Indo-China  and  perhaps  Siam,  to  be  followed 
in  time  by  an  assault  on  the  IXitch  East  Ir.dies ,  as  preparation 
for  a  direct  assault  on  Singapore. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  continued  on  the  assumption  that, 
even  if  Japan  obtained  footholds  in  Siam  and  Indo-China  and 
thus  made  the  defence  of  Singapore  and  Burma  more  difficult, 
such  a  move  should  not  be  a  case  for  war  with  Japan.  But, 
should  the  Japanese  strike  at  the  Indies,  Britain  should  offer 
immediate  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Dutch,  provided 
they  resisted. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  felt 
that  the  Japanese  order  of  priority  was  to  be  the  Indies ,  then 
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Singapore.     Simultaneous  landings  at  both  places  were  not 
considered,  nor  did  it  seem  to  occur  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  the  converse  move  might  be  raiade  by  the  Japanese,  i.e. 
take  Singapore  to  GET  THE  INDIES;  not  to  take  the  Indies  to 
get  at  Singapore. 

In  some  respects ,  the  report  had  a  certain  unreal  quality 
to  it.    The  overall  thesis  was  that  the  defence  of  Singapore 
rested  on  the  defence  of  Malaya,  while  the  defence  of  the  Far 
East  was  based  on  Singapore,  which  was  only  functional  if  a 
fleet  was  available  to  operate  from  it;  but,  as  the  C.O.S. 
reported,  the  naval  forces  were  not  available. 

The  Conference  itself  dealt  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  naval  forces  that  might  be  available  if  war  broke  out.^-^ 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  ships  would  return  to  their  own 
waters  J  while  the  RoNo  could  provide  at  best  the  aircraft 
carrier,  Ark  Ro^^?  and  the  battlecruiser  Renown ,  for  trade 
protection  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  forces  available  in  total 
were  meager  when  compared  to  the  Japanese ,  but  as  the  Con- 
ference well  knew,  the  naval  situation  in  British  waters  was 
too  desperate  to  spare  anything  for  the  Far  East. 

The  report  of  the  Service  Commanders  on  the  spot,  which 
was  reviewed  by  the  Conference,  varied  little  in  its  pessimism 
from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff's  Appreciation,  with  the  exception 
that  in  their  detailed  analysis,  they  felt  that  the  number  of 
first-line  aircraft  needed  was  582,  as  opposed  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  figure  of  336.     The  Air  Force  was  assigned  the  major 
role  not  only  of  sinking  an  invading  fleet,  but  of  shattering 
any  enemy  formations  that  landed.     With  the  number  of  aircraft 
proposed,  the  ground-forces  could  be  reduced  to  23  battalions, 
eight  more  than  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended.-^^ 

An  assault  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  was  felt, 
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would  not  occur  immediately  after  hostilities,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  Dominions  should  have  forces  ready  to  deal 
with  such  an  enemy  incursion  if  it  did  take  place. 

Following  the  Singapore  Conference,  conversations  were 
held  with  Dutch  authorities  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
A  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed  had  previously  been  drawn  up 
at  the  Singapore  Conference and  with  the  re-election  of 
President  Roosevelt »  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Service 
Chiefs  felt  encouraged  enough  to  exchange  views  with  their 
British  counterparts .     The  conference  took  place  between 
November  25  and  29  at  Singapore, 

The  object  was  to  work  out  arrangements  for  mutiial 
support  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan.     It  was  decided  that 
the  Dutch  naval  forces  would  primarily  be  used  for  local 
defence,  and  to  help  hold  the  gateway  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
However,  it  was  only  with  air  forces  that  transfers  of  support 
could  be  effectively  arranged o     It  was  decided  that  three 
Dutch  squadrons  would  be  transferred  to  Malaya  and  four  British 
to  Sumatra.     Unfortunately,  the  Dutch  were  wholly  dependent 
for  war  materials  on  overseas  supplies,  primarily  from  the 
United  States  ^-^^    The  Indies  were  low  in  priority  order  for 
American  aid,  and  what  was  available  was  of  almost  no  value 
to  the  final  outcome. 

While  the  various  conferences  were  taking  place  at  Sing- 
apore, the  British  and  Americans  were  again  meeting  in  London. 
These  talks  were  the  result  of  the  President's  initiative  in 
proposing  such  conversations  in  June,  and  the  realization 
after  the  Anglo-American  talks  in  September  that  further  staff 
conversations  were  needed.     While  the  American  elections  had 
put  such  meetings  in  abeyance,   low-level  meetings  between 
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Admiral  Ghorailey  and  the  British  in  London  were  conducted 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  larger j  more  extensive  conference 
to  be  held  later  in  Washington. 

Admiral  Ghormleyy  who  had  stayed  behind  after  the  other 
American  Service  representatives  had  left  in  September,  had 
submitted  a  questionnaire  to  the  Chairman  of  the  British 
Delegation  to  Washington  concerning  British  Far  Eastern  naval 
policy.-*^    Ghormle5;''s  questionnaire  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  British  would  have  to  fight  Japan  alone. 

In  reply,^0  the  British  informed  Ghormley,  as  they  had 
in  Au^st,  that  in  the  present  naval  circijimstances  they  could 
not  deploy  anything  near  the  strength  required  to  meet  the 
Japanese  Navy.     To  produce  the  nine  capital  ships  which  they 
felt  would  be  needed  would  mean  giving  up  the  Mediterranean 
and  Gibraltar,  taking  one  battleship  from  home  waters  and 
two  from  convoy  work.    To  withdraw  the  heavy  ships  from  home 
waters  and  convoy  duty  would  leave  Britain  so  weak  in  the 
Atlantic  as  to  be  "quite  unacceptable".    To  withdraw  the  Fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean  would  jeopardize  the  British  position 
in  that  area.     In  the  circumstances  described,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  British  to  provide  an  Eastern  Fleet,  and  even 
if  the  heavy  ships  were  available,  there  were  no  destroyers 
available  to  accompany  any  fleet  sent  east  of  Suez. 

Having  outlined  the  precarious  nature  of  the  naval  situ- 
ation, the  British  introduced  a  strategic  concept  that  had 
been  mooted  before  by  Pound  and  the  C.O.S.  -  the  sending  of 
a  small  capital  ship  force  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Consisting 
of  Ark  Royal  and  Renown the  force,  based  on  Ceylon,  was  to 


*        Renown ,  completed  1916,  extensively  modernized  1936-39, 
32,000  tons,  6  x  15"  Guns,  Max.  speed  29  kts .  (cont.) 
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protect  communications  to  the  Middle  East  and  around  the 
Cape.     According  to  the  Admiralty,  these  fast  ships  could 
range  the  seas  and  achieve  a  "considerable  amount". 

The  point  to  note  was  that  the  Admiralty  seemed  to  be 
applying  to  the  Pacific  the  lessons  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  latter,  German  surface  units  such  as  Hipper  and  Scheer 
had  ranged  along  the  convoy  routes,^!  causing  considerable 
damiage  and  had  required  large  British  forces  to  track  them 
down.     It  seemed  logical  to  the  Admiralty  -  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves- that  a  similar  British  force, 
operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  could  cause  the  Japanese  equal 
discomfort  a     Furthermore,  the  Japanese.,  by  having  to  split 
their  forces  to  seek  out  the  small  British  force,  would  be 
vulnerable  to  an  American  attack  on  the  flank  and  would 
hesitate  before  moving  too  far  into  the  South  Pacific.  It 
was  a  strategic  concept  concerning  the  deployment  of  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East  that  was  to  be  adhered  to  tenaciously 
by  the  Admiralty  and  by  Churchill.    A  glance  at  a  small- 
scale  map  might  possibly  have  got  rid  of  the  concept  at  once. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  exchanges  were  taking  place 
with  Ghormley,  the  British  were  equall}/-  busy  formulating  the 
terms  of  reference  and  a  strategic  summary  for  the  talks  in 
Washington. ^2    In  their  view,  the  object  of  the  conversations 
should  be 

to  co-o?:dinate  on  broad  lines  plans  for  the 
employment  of  British,  Dominion,  American  and 
Dutch  forces  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan. 
Discussions  may  be  extended  to  cover  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  as  a  whole. 


Ark  Royal ,  aircraft  carrier.  Completed  1938. 
Carried  60  aircraft,  max.  speed  31  kts . 
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The  strategic  basis  should  be  the  British  Far  Eastern 
Appreciation, ^3  and  the  C,OoS«  future  strategy  appreciation.^^ 
The  talks  did  not  imply  any  political  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans;  but  as  the  British  stated,  to  confine  the 
talks  to  an  exchange  of  information  without  making  joint  plans 
"would  be  of  little  value" „ 

The  British  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  American 
Battle  Fleet  in  the  Far  East  would  curtail  the  likelihood 
of  a  seaborne  attack  on  Malaya  or  the  East  Indies.     In  dealing 
with  the  deployment  of  the  UcS,N.,  the  British  again  suggested 
that  they  adopt  the  British  War  Memorandum ?  substituting 
their  Fleet  for  that  of  the  British^     The  major  questions  yet 
to  be  answered  was  how  far  the  Americans  could  or  would  go 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  British  naval  strength  and 
from  just  what  base  they  would  operate. 

In  terms  of  a  Command  structure,  the  British  were  quite 
willing  to  have  the  Pacific  become  an  American  Theatre,  except 
for  local  waters  adjacent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Indies  and  Singapore.    The  Indian  Ocean  would  remain  a  British 
respons ibility . 

On  one  issue  the  British  were  definj.te^^^    They  stressed 

the  importance  of  Singapore? 

we  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  change  the 
views  we  have  always  expressed,  mci^nly  that  the 
foundation  of  our  strategy  in  the  Far  East  must 
be  the  basing  on  Singapore  of  a  fleet  which  is 
strong  enough  to  provide  cover  for  our  communi- 
cations in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South-West  Pacific, 
and  to  frustrate  any  large  expedition  which  the 
Japanese  may  attempt  against  British  territory." 

In  the  absence  of  a  British  Fleet,  however,  everything 

would  depend  on  the  American  Fleet  being  available  and  taking 

the  place  of  the  Royal  Navy  east  of  Suez.     The  greatest  deter- 


rent  to  Japanese  actionj  according  to  the  C.O.S,,  was  the 
threat  posed  by  the  American  Fleet,  and  "it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  should  use  every  endeavour  to  secure  American 
co-operation  in  intimidating  Japan", 

Before  the  British  Delegation  left  for  Washington,  they 
submitted  their  own  memorandum  concerning  Allied  strategy  in 
the  Far  East  for  consideration  by  the  C»O.S.^^    The  memor- 
andum stated  that  the  main  focus  of  the  Allied  effort  had  to 
be  against  Germany,  and  only  minimum  forces  should  be  sent 
east  to  safeguard  the  Allied  position  in  that  theatre.  This 
differed  little  from  previous  appreciations ,  but  noted  that 
while  the  problem  was  a  naval  one,  the  absence  of  a  fleet 
thrust  the  burden  on  to  air  and  land  forces.     In  the  existing 
situation,  Singapore  would  have  to  withstand  an  assault  for 
three  months  while  local  naval  forces  harassed  Japanese  sea- 
communications  ,  but  refrained  from  engaging  the  main  Japanese 
Fleet.     Notwithstanding  the  present  lack  of  naval  strength,  the 
memorandum  stressed  that 

The  whole  strategy  of  the  war  is  governed  by  the 
arrival  in  Far  Eastern  waters  of  a  fleet,  inclu- 
ding capital  ships,  in  sufficient  strength  to  be 
able  to  engage  the  Japanese  Fleet,  should  it  be 

encountered s     the  importance  of  Singapore  in 
relation  to  this  fact  is  obvious. 

To  achieve  the  objective,  the  presence  of  a  balanced 
fleet  capable  of  meeting  the  Japanese  Navy  was  required.  The 
only  fleet  available  was  the  American,  for  all  the  British 
could  do  was  to  send  a  small  force  east  to  cover  the  Indian 
Ocean.     The  size  of  that  fleet  was,  and  had  always  been 
estimated  to  consist  of  at  least  eight  capital  ships,  plus 
three  aircraft  carriers  with  supporting  light  units. 

The  Japanese  objective  would  be  to  get  Singapore.  It 
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was  the  British  opinion  that  a  direct  assault  sn.  Singapore  was 
unlikely.     It  was  also  believed  that  before  Japan  attacked 
the  East  Indies ,  she  would  have  to  seize  the  Philippines , 
which  lay  astride  Japanese  lines  of  communications  to  Borneo 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 

To  accomplish  the  allied  strategy,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  fleet  should  be  based  on  Singapore  with  an  advance 
base  at  Manila.     It  was  also  felt  that  the  size  of  the  American 
fleet  should  be         as     outlined,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  it  could  be  based  on  Singapore  before  the  start 
of  hostilities. 

The  chairman  of  the  British  Delegation,  Rear-Admiral 
R.M.  Bellairsj  added  his  own  comments  in  a  covering  note 
attached  to  his  delegation's  memorandum.     He  pointed  out  some 
inherent  problems  in  explaining  British  strategy  in  the  Far 
East,  particularly  in  terms  of  soliciting  American  aid. 
Be Hairs  noted  that  British  forces  "were  at  present  insuffi- 
cient to  safeguard  the  fortress  of  Singapore  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  for  the  arrival  of  a  battle  fleet." 
He  went  on  to  state  that  as  long  as  the  Far  Eastern  situation 
was  a  matter  that  concerned  the  British  alone ,  it  was  open 
"to  us  to  accept  the  risks  entailed  by  these  deficiencies", 
and  in  fact  the  British  had  little  choice  due  to  commitments 
elsewhere.     However,  when  the  matter  became  one  of  arranging 
joint  plans  with  the  Americans  and  Dutch,  the  British  were 
placed  in  some  difficulty.      On  one  hand,  we  shall  say  to  the 
Americans  that  the  whole  safety  of  the  Far  East  depends  upon 
the  arrival  of  their  battle  fleet  at  Singapore",     Yet,  "on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  also  have  to  say  that  we  have  not 
placed  a  garrison  in  Malaya  sufficiently'^  powerful  to  ensure 
that  the  base  at  Singapore  will  be  intact  when  the  United 
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States  Fleet  arrives" o 

The  result,  as  Bellairs  envisioned  it,  would  be  that 
the  Americans  would  not  consider  sending  their  fleet  to  the 
Far  East,  and  leave  the  British  to  cope  with  the  sit\iation 
on  their  own.     In  these  circumstances,  Bellairs  believed 
that  the  situation  would  be  rectified  if  the  British  could 
give  the  Americans  a  firm  commitment  to  reinforce  Malaya  by 
a  specific  date.     In  this  case,  the  British  could  tell  the 
Americans  that  they  realized  that  a  risk  was  being  run,  but 
that  the  risk  would  be  only  for  a  limited  period,  after  which 
the  threat  of  a  Japanese  attack  could  be  "faced  with  confi- 
dence".    In  addition,  such  a  statement  would  give  confidence 
to  the  Dominions  who  would  be  very  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  situation. 

The  G.OoSe  duly  noted  the  memorandum  and  Bellairs* 
covering  note.    They  realized  that  what  Bellairs  said  was 
essentially  irrefutable,  but  there  was  little  that  could  be 
done  to  reinforce  Malaya »    But  before  the  British  sailed  to 
Washington  they  were  shown  the  American  strategic 

plan,  when  the  British  Assistant  Naval  Attache  in  Washington , 
Capt.  Ao  Wo  Clarke s  was  given  access  to  the  American  Plan 
D  (Dog).     Now  for  the  first  time,^^  the  British  were  made 
aware  of  the  American  overall  strategy.     Not  only  did  it  run 
counter  to  British  aspirations  of  getting  the  Americans  to 
underwrite  their  position  in  the  Far  East,  but  as  Clarke 
informed  the  Admiralty the  American  Naval  Staff  were  of 
the  opinion  "that  (the)  British  conception  is  based  on  selfish 
defence  of  British  interests  only  and  has  taken  no  account  of 
American  interests".     It  would  leave  America  naked,  and  "was 
the  equivalent  to  Americans  proposing  to  dispatch  a  British 
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Mediterranean  Fleet  to  Singapore  to  safeguard  the  Philippines". 
In  a  further  telegram, 50  Clarke  stated  that: 

"Naturally  I  resisted  firmly  accusations  of  self- 
defence  and  parochial  interests,  but  (I)  have 
been  impressed  by  evident  existence  of  settled 
resistance  to  dispatch  of  (American)  Fleet  to 
Singapore  and  consequent  acceptance  of  our 
strategic  argtiments". 

Ghormley  reinforced  what  Clarke  had  been  telling  London. 
He  informed  Admiral  Bailey  that  he  did  not  want  to  convey  to 
the  Navy  Department  that  the  British  position  was  "cast  iron". 
He  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  section  of  American  public 
opinion  which  felt  Britain  could  not  win  the  war  even  with 
American  help.,  and  that  the  British  demand  for  the  U.S.N,  to 
be  based  on  Singapore  was  to  pull  "British  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  -  a  cry  constantly  raised  by  the  Isolationists"  . 5-'- 

Faced  with  this  American  attitude ,  Pound  informed 
Ghormley^^  that  the  British  position  was  indeed  flexible,  and 
that  British  plans  unfortunately    had  not  taken  American 
public  opinion  or  press  comments  into  account,  "factors  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  assess  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic" . 

But  Churchill  had  no  qualms  concerning  the  American 
Plan  D.     In  a  minute  dated  November  22,  1940,  he  informed  the 
CoO.Se^^  that  Plan  D  well  suited  British  interests.     He  was 
convinced  that  regardless  of  what  the  Americans  said,  once 
the  United  States  was  in  the  war  there  would  be  ample  naval 
forces  available  to  control  the  Japanese,  so  "long  as  a 
superior  battle  fleet  is  maintained  at  Singapore  or  Honolulu". 5 
The  Japanese,  Churchill  believed,  would  never  attempt  the 
seizure  of  Singapore  with  a  superior  American  Fleet  in  the 
Pacific.     "A  strict  defensive  posture  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
acceptance  of  its  consequences  is  also  our  policy... "I  am 


much  encouraged",  Churchill  concluded,  "by  the  American 
view  that  we  are  not  capable  of  winning  alone,",  .uL:;- 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  brief  flurry  of 
activity  when  the  CCSc  had  received  a  memorandum  from  R.A, 
Butler,  Chairman  of  the  inter -departmental  Far  Eastern 
Committee",    This  had  been  addressed  to  the  First  Lord,  and 
concerned  Japanese  moves  in  south-east  Asia,     Butler  asked  if 
because  of  the  recent  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Italian  Navy 
by  the  fleet  air  arm  attack  on  Taranto ,  perhaps  the  Admiralty 
could  spare  one  or  two  capital  ships  to  be  based  on  Singapore. ^5 
Butler  felt  that  the  ships  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
further  Japanese  moves «     The  G.OeS„  reported  on  the  Butler 
memorandum,  and  stated  that  such  a  ro.ove  would  be  too  "ostentat- 
ious and  provocative-  to  Japan"  and  could  well  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  Americans  that  the  U,S.N.  was  not  required  at 
Singapore.     They  also  felt  that  the  best  plan,  should  any 
ships  be  sent,  was  that  already  enunciated  -  that  a  battle- 
cruiser  and  carrier  be  stationed  on  Ceylon  when  occasion 
demanded . 

This  view  was  supported  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  the 
First  Lord.     The  latter  minuted  Halifax,  stating  that  regard- 
less of  the  favourable  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  no 
ships  could  be  spared  for  the  Far  East,  and  that  the  greatest 


The  Far  Eastern  Committee  had  been  established  in 
October  1940,  to  keep  under  review  British  policy 
in  the  Far  East,  and  to  consider  counter  measures 
against  Japan,  should  it  enter  the  war.     The  chair- 
man was  R.A.   (Rab)  Butler.     The  Committee  owed  its 
inception  to  Japanese  moves  into  Indo -China. 
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deterrent  to  the  Japanese  would  be  the  American  Fleet  at 
Hawaii . 57 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  C.O.S.  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  instructions  for  the  British  dele- 
gation to  Washington y  the  importance  of  "willing  and  active 
co-operation"  of  the  Americans  in  the  Far  East  should  have 
loomed  large , 

Certainly s  considering  what  they  had  told  the  Far 
Eastern  Committees  the  G.OcS,  were  not  about  to  give  up  the 
fight  to  have  an  American  fleet  stationed  on  Singapore.  They 
did  accept  that  the  Americans  might  be  unwilling  to  place  a 
fleet  there  (a  mastery  of  understatement).     They  suggested 
that  the  Americans  would  realize  that  to  conduct  operations 
against  the  Japanese  with  any  hope  of  success ,  their  fleet 
would  have  to  move  westwards,  which  meant  basing  it  on  Sing- 
apore.    If  the  Americans  did  not  accept  this  idea,  the  British 
Delegation  were  to  press  for  the  United  States  Navy  to  rein- 
force its  Asiatic  Fleet  with  two  capital  ships  -  which  would 
be  based  on  Singapore.     For  their  part,  the  British  would 
dispatch  Renown  and  Ark  Royal  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  cover 
sea  communications  <, 

It  is  surprising  that  the  British,  who  were  now  full)^ 
aware  of  American  opposition  to  any  "forward"  strategy  in  the 
Far  East,  should  have  persisted  in  pressing  the  Americans  to 
station  ships  at  Singapore,  and  to  take  on  the  burden  of 
defending  British  interests  in  south-east  Asia.     It  is  prob- 
able that  the  British  C.O.S.  had  been  informed  that  Admiral 
Stark's  Plan  D,  while  accepted  by  the  War  Department  Planners, 
had  never  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  President,  or  the 
State  Department . ^0    Knowing  this,  the  C.O.S.  might  have  assumed 
that  Plan  D  was  not  final,  but  only  a  working  document  open  to 
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alteration  once  the  British  had  a  chance  to  give  their 

views  to  the  Americans. 

Regardless  of  what  the  C.O.S.  might  instruct  the  British 

Delegation  concerning  Far  Eastern  strategy,  Churchill  had  the 

final  say.     In  a  minute  of  December  7      ^ironically ,  a  year 

before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack)  he  wrote  that  "if  they  (the 

Americans)  prefer  Hawaii  to  Singapore,  there  is  no  more  to 

be  said".     Eight  days  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Defence 

Commiteee  Operations,*  the  Prime  Minister  elaborated  on  his 

previous  minute. British  naval  strateg)^  "should  be  one  of 

deference  to  the  United  States  in  all  matters  concerning  the 

Pacific  theatre  of  war". 

If  the  Delegation  adopted  this  attitude,  it  might 
well  be  that  as  the  vzar  proceeded,  the  Americans 
might  spontaneously  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  conflict  against  Japan j  and  thus  be  led  of 
their  own  volition  to  send  more  considerable 
forces  to  Singapore.     Nothing  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  main  principle ,  which  was  that  all 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany  -  the  minimijm  force  being  left  to  hold 
Japan  in  checks 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Churchill  as  Prime  Minister 
changed  British  priorities  concerning  global  strategy. 
Backed  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Dudl©y  Pound,     he  elevated 
the  Middle  East  to  a  position  of  strategic  importance  second 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom.     The  Middle  East  was  where  the 


The  Defence  Committee  Operations  (DC(0))  was  the 
Military  Co-ordination  Committee  renamed,  and  worked 
in  two  sections:     one  which  dealt  with  operations, 
the  other  with  supply.     The  PM  as  Minister  of  Defence, 
chaired  both  committees.     The  Operations  Committee 
consisted  of  the  C.O.S. ,  the  three  service  ministers, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Deputy  PM  (Attlee)  and  the 
Minister  of  Aircraft  Production,  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
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British  were  at  grips  with  the  enemy ?  and  Churchill,  a 
product  of  the  Victorian  Age  5  was  imbued  with  the  historical 
British  policy  of  always  securing  the  gateway  to  India. 
Everything  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  secure  the  United 
Kingdom  was  allocated  to  the  Mi.ddle  East,  and  with  British 
resources  so  stretched,  there  was  little  to  spare  for  the 
Far  East,  where  the  likelihood  of  war  was  never  firmly 
established o 

To  Churchill,  the  Japanese,  tied  up  in  China  and  fear- 
ful of  the  United  States ,  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  enter 
the  war,  particularly  as  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  cer- 
tain that  Britain  would  not  be  broken  by  the  Germans .  And 
Churchill  was  convinced  that  the  United  States  would  enter 
the  war  if  Japan  attacked,  and  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  would  prevent  any  wide-ranging  Japanese  successes  in 
As  ia . 

Coupled  with  this  basic  premise  was  the  belief  that 
Singapore  could  hold  out,  and  therefore  the  Japanese  fearing 
the  arrival  of  the  British  Fleet,  would  not  move  into  the 
South  Pacific.     Part  of  this  strategic  formulation  was  the 
Japanese  fear  of  the  American  Navy  operati.ng  on  its  flanks. 
Ironically,  the  Americans  were  to  take  the  place  held  by  the 
Japanese  prior  to  1914  -  that  of  protecting  British  interests 
in  Asia. 

These  interests  included  the  defence  of  the  Pacific 
Dominions.     Neither  Chamberlain  nor  Churchill  ever  fully 
informed  the  Dominions  just  how  flimsy  was  the  promise  to 
send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  should  Japan  enter  the  war.  To 
the  British,  the  Far  East  was  remote,  and  quiet.  Furthermore, 
the  view  from  London  was  always  that  Japan  would  never  attempt 
a  full-scale  attack  on  the  Dominions.     The  British,  looking 
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at  the  maps  of  the  distances  involved  $  and  the  position  of  the 
U.S.N,  at  Hawaii,  held  that  Australian  fears  were  exaggerated. 
But  to  the  Dominions ,  looking  at  the  same  maps  in  Canberra 
and  Wellington,  the  distances  seemed  smaller,  and  their  fears 
based  on  realities.     In  London?  the  defence  of  the  Dominions 
had  become  separate  from  the  defence  of  Singapore..    If  the 
latter  fell,  it  did  not  imply  that  the  Pacific  Dominions  were 
in  immediate  danger o     As  far  as  the  British  were  concerned, 
an  assault  on  the  base  was  different  from  a  major  attack  on 
the  Dominions.     In  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  fleet  would  be 
sent;  in  case  of  the  former,  perhaps  not.     To  the  Dominions, 
their  own  defence  and  that  of  Si-Dgapore  were  one  and  the 
same;  there  was  no  neat  strategic  separation. 

Nor  did  they  have  Churchill's  faith  that  the  Americans 
would  come  into  the  war  if  Japan  attacked.     Here  too  there 
is  an  irony;  the  British  strategic  plan  taken  to  Washington 
entrusted  the  defence  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Dominions 
to  the  United  States-     Yet  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  build- 
ing Singapore  and  promising  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East 
was  to  foreclose  any  chance  that  the  Empire-Commonwealth 
would  look  to  another  nation  for  protection.     For  this  would 
have  meant  the  negation  of  the  basic  premise  of  the  Empire  - 
the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  it. 

Significantly,  the  instructions  from  Churchill,  which 
the  British  Delegates  had  in  their  briefcases,  raarkerL  the 
end;  British  domination  of  Allied  strategy.     By  giving 

way  to  the  Americans  in  the  Pacific,  Churchill  was  in  effect 
giving  away  overall  strategic  planning  of  the  war.     For  it 
was  impossible  to  give  the  Americans  control  of  one  area  which 
they  themselves  saw  as  secondary,  and  retain  for  the  British 
over-all  direction  in  the  major  theatre.     The  Americans  real- 
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ized  this  and  had  dravzn  up  their  instructions  accordingly. 
The  British  delegates,  en  route  to  the  United  States  on 
the  King  George  V^^  were  soon  to  find  it  out. 


The  British/United  States  Staff  Conversations  (known 
as  the  A.B.C.-l)  which  on  January  7,  1941    opened  in  Washin 
ton,  signalled  the  start  of  what  Churchill  was  to  term  the 
Grand  Alliance.    They   lasted  from  January  29  to  •  ^ 

March  29,  1941 „     Both  delegations  knew  that  any  conclusions 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  their  respective  governments, 
and  would  not  imply  any  political  commitment  by  either  side 
Nevertheless,  they  were  fiee  to  discuss  the  whole  range  of 
global  strategy o     There  was  much  common  ground;  but  the 
issue  of  Singapore  remained  an  outstanding  point  of  diver- 
gence in  strategic  thinking o 

The  British  presented  their  list  of  strategic  object- 
ives %  '  . 

The  European  theatre  is  the  vital  theatre  where  a 
decision  must  first  be  sought. 

The  general  policy  should  therefore  be  to  defeat 
Germany  and  Italy  first,  and  then  deal  with  Japan. 

The  security  of  the  Far  Eastern  position,  including 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  essential  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  war  effort.     Singapore  is  the 
key  to  the  defence  of  these  interests  and  its 
retention  must  be  assured.  64 

With  the  first  two  of  these  objectives,  the  Americans 
were  in  accord;  with  the  third,  they  were  not. 

The  British  proposed  that  American  naval  forces ,  rathe 
than  making  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, should  make  their  main  effort  in  the  Atlantic  and 
European  theatres.     American  naval  units  in  the  Pacific 
should  be  employed  to  ensure  that  Japanese  efforts  did  not 


prejudice  the  main  effort  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Commonwealth  in  the  European  theatre  of  war.    To  the  Americans, 
this  seemed,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  previous  British 
statements,  that  the  United  States  should  underwrite  the 
defence  of  Singapore 

The  British  outlined  the  history  of  the  Singapore  Base, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  development.^^    The  necessity  for  the 
base  lay  not  only  in  strategic  considerations,  but  economic; 
and  political  ones  -  particularly  in  the  retention  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.     Thus,  just 
as  American  strategy  had  to  take  into  account  American  public 
opinion,  British  strategic  planning  had  to  pay  heed  to  the 
public  opinion  in  the  Pacific  Dominions,  particularly  as 
specific  undertakings  had  been  made  to  defend  them.  Equally 
important  was  the  vital  necessity  for  Britain  to  keep  open 
the  sea-routes  in  the  Pacific  for  the  importation  of  food  and 
raw  materials ,  without  which  the  United  Kingdom  could  not 
survive.    The  defence  of  all  these  interests,  the  British 
delegates  stated,  rested  on  British  capability  to  hold  Sing- 
apore and  ultimately  to  station  a  battle  fleet  there  capable 
of  meeting  Japanese  aggression. 

Even  if  the  Americans  withheld  their  aid,  the  British 
would  sacrifice  the  Mediterranean  and  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far 
East.     But  , 

The  results  of  United  States  intervention  upon 
our  traditional  strategic  policy  in  the  Far  East 
are  of  great  importance  -  not  the  least  among 
them  being  the  implication  that  v\7e  might  still 
hope  to  maintain  the  cohesion  and  war  effort  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  without  abandoning  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless, 
we  still  feel  that  the  issues  at  stake  are  so 
fundamental  that  the  loss  of  Singapore  would  be 
a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude,  second  only 
to  the  loss  of  the  British  Isles. 
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They  also  stressed  the  far  reaching  political  results 
of  a  Japanese  victory?    undisputed  mastery  of  East  Asia, 
of  the  East  Indies  and  of  the  Western  Pacific.     Not  only 
would  the  United  States  and  Britain  lose  access  to  vital  raw 
materials,  with  Japan  becoming  self  sustaining  and  thus  free 
from  American  economic  pressure;  but  among  the  peoples  of 
the  East, 

Our  morale  and  prestige  would  suffer  a  resounding 
blow,  and  those  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  Japan  would 
be  correspondingly  enhanced,  with  almost  incalcu- 
lable consequences,  both"  during  and  a.fter  the  war, 

Singapore  had  ceased  to  be  jxist  a  base.     It  was  a  bastion 
of  Empire,  the  symbol  of  British  might,  prestige  and  ability 
to  rule  and  protect  the  Empire.     For  these  reasons  $  it  had,  to 
be  held  -  not  because  it  would  mean  the  end  of  Britain  in 
Europe,  but  because  it  would  mean  the  end  of  Britain  in  Asia, 
and  thus  the  end  of  Imperial  Britain.     What  the  British  wanted 
the  Americans  to  do  by  deployment  of  the  U.S.N.,  was  to  under- 
write that  Empire  by  engaging  in  forward  active  operations 
against  the  Japanese,     The  British  already  realized  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  hold  Singapore  in  order  to  protect 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  they  were  careful  not  to  make 
this  point  in  Washington. 

They  did,  however,  make  it  very  clear  that  the  loss  of 
Singapore  would  weaken  the  hand  of  those  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  even  China  who  advocated  close  co-operation 
with  Great  Britain. 

They  pointed  out  that,  aside  from  the  political  necessity 
of  holding  on  to  Singapore,  the  base  provided  a  means  of  re- 
entry into  the  South  China  Sea.^^     If  the  Allies  still  held 
the  base,  they  could  reassert  their  position  there.  They 


cone luded : 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  eliminate  Italy  and  the 
Italian  Fleet  as  an  active  enemy;  even  with 
United  States  assistances  if  the  situation  in  the 
Atlantic  and  home  waters  were  to  undergo  some 
drastic  change  for  the  better,  such  as  would 
enable  us  to  reduce  our  naval  strength  in  the 
west  "  even  if  Germany  as  well  as  Italy  were 
defeated,  it  is  at  least  highly  problematical 
whether  we  could  ever  restore  the  position  in 
the  Easto    To  carry  out  a  successful  attack 
and  gain  a  foothold  against  opposition  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Indies,  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  nearest  base,  would  be  a  colossal  under- 
taking.    It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  a  practical  operation  of  war  in  any 
circumstance. 

The  American  planners  had  always  unanimously  agreed 
that  to  accept  the  British  proposal  would  be  a  strategic 
error  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  they  had  told  their 
Chiefs  of  Staff  soo     Admiral  Turners  who  had  prepared  a 
statement  on  the  British  proposal,  traced  the  history  of 
this  British  suggestion  back  to  1938 y  when  President  Rooseve 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  had  "more  or  less  committed  the 
United  States  Fleet  to  actions  in  conjunction  with  British 
Forces  in  the  Far  East".^^ 

The  American  planners,  now  fearful  that  the  President 

might  accede  to  the  British  request,  were  anxious  that  he  be 

made  aware  of  the  Service  Chiefs'  objections,  objections 

which  they  repeated  in  reply  to  the  British  delegation's 

appreciation. They  agreed  that, 

The  general  morale  effect  of  the  loss  of  Singapore 
and  the  Philippines  would  be  severe.     Singapore  has 
been  built  up  in  public  opinion  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  the  British  Empire.     Its  value  as  a  symbol 
has  become  so  great  that  its  capture  would  be  a 
serious  blow.     But  many  severe  blovv^s  have  been 
taken  and  other  severe  blows  can  be  absorbed 
without  leading  to  final  disaster. 
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To  the  Americans  J  the  important  theatre  was  the  Atlantic, 
and  nothing  should  be  undertaken  to  divert  strength  from  that 
area  of  conflict.     This  was  the  common  basis  of  Anglo-American 
strategy,  and  it  was  up  to  the  British  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interests  as  best  they  could.     The  Americans  refused  to 
recognize  that  the  retention  of  Singapore  and  the  security 
of  the  Far  Eastern  possessions  were  vital  as  immediate  allied 
aims  or  objectives,  and  in  this  context  they  advised  against 
the  sending  of  American  naval  units  to  the  base.'^-^    For  the 
United  States  to  help  hold  Singapore  would,  mean  that  the 
Americans  would  undertake  the  early  defeat  of  Japan,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  accept  the  responsa.bility  for  the 
defence  of  a  large  part  of  the  British  Empire.     This  the 
United  States  was  not  willing  to  do. 

Although  the  Americans  did  not  mention  it  at  the  Confer- 
ence ,  they  had  other  good  reasons  why  they  were  loath,  to  place 
any  of  their  ships  at  Singapore.     They  felt  that  the  facilitie 
were  not  sufficient  or  of  the  right  type  to  repair  or  maintaD.n 
American  warships ,  and  also  that  the  base  was  vulnerable  to 
air  attack, 72    These  American  doubts  were  reinforced  when  in 
February  1941    they  asked  the  British  why  the  aircraft  carrier 
Illustrious ,  and  the  battleships  Barham  and  Warspite ,  all  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  war-damage  repairs  when  it  was  a  shorter  distance  to  have 
sent  them  to  Singapore.     The  British  then  admitted  that  they 
had  neither  the  personnel,  spares  or  machines  to  do  the  repair 
at  Singapore.''-^    The  Americans  had  possibly  also  read  a  report 
in  the  London  Times ,  which  referred  to  the  flims}^  workshops 
and  lack  of  facilities  for  ship-repair  at  the  base.^^ 

The  Americans,  accordingly,  were  not  going  to  defend 
British  interests  in  the  Far  East.     This  was  a  bitter  blow  to 


the  British.     They  had  hoped  for  active  American  participation, 
for  only  by  a  forward  American  naval  policy  could  they  escape 
sending  naval  forces  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Far  East 
when  Japan  entered  the  war,  an  operation  which  would  be  a 
"wasteful  distribution  of  force  in  the  Pacific  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  immediate  European  theatre". 

If  necessity  demanded,  the  British  would  send  a  fleet  of 
six  capital  ships  to  the  Far  East  if  the  U.S.N,  was  established 
at  Hawaii,  or  nine  if  it  was  not.^^    In  order  to  send  this 
fleet,  British  units  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  American  ships s     a  plan  which  the 
Americans  were  willing  to  support. 

The  results  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Far  Eastern 

strategy  were  best  summed  up  by  the  report  submitted  by  the 

British  Delegation  to  the  C.O.S.77 

The  most  important  point  on  which  we  failed  to 
convince  the  U.S.  Staff  Committee  was  the  fund- 
amental importance  of  the  retention  of  Singapore 
not  only  to  the  British  Commonwealth,  but  to  the 
joint  effort  of  the  Associated  Powers  in  the 
prosecution  of  war  against  Germany.     The  U.S. 
Chiefs  of  Staff  do  riot  subscribe  to  this  view 
and  are  firmly  opposed  to  any  further  reinforce- 
ment of  their  own  Asiatic  Fleet  from  the  Pacific 
Fleet.     In  accordance  with  our  instructions,  we 
deferred  to  the  U.S.  decision  regarding  the 
distribution  of  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific, 
but  we  adhered  firmly  to  the  view  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  importance  of  the  Far  East  posi- 
tion.    It  has,  therefore,  been  agreed  that  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Japan,  the  necessary  naval  rein- 
forcements for  the  Far  East  should  be  found  by  us, 
in  which  event  we  shall  be  able  to  take  account  of 
U.S.  reinforcements  in  the  Atlantic. 

Although  the  British  delegates  argued  the  Singapore 

issue,  they  did  it  from  a  position  of  weakness.     They  had 
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been  informed  by  Churchill  before  they  went  to  Washington 
that  the  American  plan  for  the  Pacific  must  prevail. 

In  fact  the  American  plan  was  not  wholly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  British.  Germany  wa.s  the  chief  enemy  and 
Europe  the  main  theatre  of  operation.  The  real  argument, 
current  in  London,  but  not  publicised  to  the  Americans  at 
Washington,  was  the  relative  importance  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East,  The  Far  East  was  seen  in  the  long  terra 
as  the  more  vital  area.''^ 

On  May  15,  1941,  the  Defence  Committee  in  London 
approved  the  A.B,Ca"l  report.     In  Washington,  the  American 
Planners  accepted  it  as  the  basis  for  future  planning,  calling 
it  Rainbow  5.     The  American  plan  was  that  if  Japan  entered 
the  war,  the  strategic  policy  would  be  defensive.     There  were 
to  be  no  naval  reinforcements  for  the  Philippines,  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  Asiatic  Fleet  would  be  primarily  con- 
cerned.   Thereafter,  that  fleet  would  help  defend  the  Malay 
Barrier. 

The  plan  to  establish  British  military  representatives 
in  Washington,  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Staff  Mission,  was 
institutedo     For  the  sake  of  "cover",  it  was  publicly  called 
the  "Advisors  to  the  British  Supply  Council  in  North  America" . 
The  British  members  of  the  Mission  were:     Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Little,  former  Second  Sea  Lord;  Lieutenant -General  H.C.B. 
Wemyss,  former  Adjutant-General;  and  Air  Marshal  Arthur 
Harris,  formerly  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.     This  mission 
was  the  forerunner  to  the  Joint  Anglo-American  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  which  became  operational  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.'^^ 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  decision  of  President 
Roosevelt  on  April  11  to  extend  the  patrol  areas  of  the  United 
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States  Navy  to  cover  all  North  Atlantic  waters  up  to  25° 
West.     This  extended  American  naval  patrols  to  the  Azores. 
This  action  flowed  from  the  A. B.C.  talks,  as  it  had  been 
agreed  that  American  naval  forces  would  relieve  British  ships 
in  the  Atlantic  so  they  could  be  deployed  in  other  theatres. 80 
However ,  the  ships  so  replaced  did  not  proceed  to  the  Far 
East,  but  to  the  Mediterranean, 

The  President's  decision  coupled  with  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  on  March  11,  gave  welcome  succor  to  the  British, 
who  were  about  to  experience  another  series  of  disasters, 
particularly  at  sea.     During  the  first  months  of  1941  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  swung  against  Britain.     It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  late  1940,  the  C.O.S.  and  the  First  Lord 
had  asked  the  Cabinet  to  agree  to  the  long-term  naval  con- 
struction programme  as  soon  as  possible.     The  Cabinet  had 
accepted  that  the  ships  should  be  built  providing  that  labour 
and  materials  were  available.     But  this  decision  never  materi- 
alized due  to  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  convoy  battle. 
Later,  on  March  26,  1941,  the  Prime  Minister  established  the 
policy  that  no  naval  ships  were  to  be  built  that  could  not 
be  completed  in  1942.81 

The  following  day,  the  First  Lord  told  the  Cabinet82 
about  the  curtailment  of  the  heavy  ship-building  programme. 
He  was  concerned  that  there  had  been  only  one  aircraft 
carrier  undertaken  in  1940,  and  this  had  been  stopped  due 
to  the  necessity  of  building  small  escort  ships.     He  vvzanted 
Cabinet  approval  for  another  aircraft  carrier  later  in  the 
year,  and  also  a  complete  review  of  the  whole  heavy  ship 
programme.     The  Cabinet^^  gave  its  approval  the  following 
month  to  the  construction  of  additional  cruisers  of  the  Fi j i 
Class,  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.  But 
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although  agreeing  that  heavy  ships  were  necessary,  the 
Cabinet  insisted  that  the  units  of  production,  labour  and 
material,  along  with  the  more  immediate  demands,  precluded 
the  initiation  of  the  1940  programme 

So ,  as  in  1940 ,  the  heavy  ships  required  for  a  balanced 
fleet  were  not  built «     The  decision  to  forego  the  construction 
programme  naturally  formed  part  of  the  British  desire  to  get 
the  U.S.N,  to  take  over  responsibility  in  the  Pacific. 

While  the  A,B»G„  talks  were  in  progress,  disconcerting 
news  had  been  reaching  London  that  the  Japanese  were  starting 
to  move  south.     Further  information  arrived  about  Japanese 
encroachment  on  French  Indo-Ghina,  during  the  mediation  over 
Sino -French  dispute  about  the  territory  in  the  area  between 
the  two  countries.^^ 

As  the  Japanese  moves  became  more  ominous,  the  Joint 
Planners  reviewed  the  Far  Eastern  situation. They  stated 
that  a  Japanese  seizure  of  Indo-China  would  offset  any 
American  aid  to  the  British  in  the  Far  East.     But  they  also 
believed  that  a  display  of  force  by  the  United  States,  such 
as  sending  naval  ships  to  Singapore,  or  failing  that  to 
Manila,  would  convince  Japan  that  war  against  Great  Britain 
would  mean  war  against  the  United  States  as  well.  They 
recommended  that  the  Government  adopt  a  strong  line  with 
Japan.     "The  stronger  line  we  take",  they  noted,  "the  more 
likely  are  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
are  behind  us".^''    However,  a  strong  American  line  had  to  be 
backed  up  by  an  equally  strong  American  fleet  moving  into 
Japanese  waters  to  support  the  British  at  Singapore.  Soon 
after  the  Gabinet  was  informed  by  Eden  on  February  6,  1941, 
that  the  Japanese  Embassy  Staff  had  just  been  told  to  be 
ready  to  leave  London  at  short  notice. 
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This  growing  tension  in  the  Far  East  had  also  been 
observed  in  Canberra o     On  the  morning  of  February  13,  the 
British  received  a  cable  from  the  Australians  asking  for  a 
firm  statement  regarding  just  what  naval  reinforcements 
would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan, 
The  Australians  also  expressed  their  reservations  about  the 
British  plan  which  had  been  outlined  at  the  Singapore  Con- 
ference of  October  1940,  to  send  only  one  battle  cruiser  and 
one  carrier  to  the  Indian  Ocean,     To  Canberra,  this  left  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

The  First  Sea  Lord,  Pound,  having  read  the  Australian 

cable,  minuted  Churchill o     He  agreed  with  the  Australians 

that  the  small  force  the  British  planned  to  send  to  the  Far 

East  could  not  prevent  the  Japanese  from  attacking  Singapore 

or  breaking  into  the  Indian  Ocean  with  hea.vy-gunned  raiders .  J^'ox- 
tne  pjLciii  i;o  woric,  "Cue  U.S.  l!'j.ee"C  hctd  ro  scpiKe  west  of  nav/ctxj.. 

to  draw  off  Japanese  forces  <,^^    But  the  Americans  had  already 
said  no  to  this  strategy.    The  following  day,  February  14, 
Pound's  note  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  discussed  by  the  C.O.So^^ 
They  supported  Pounds  the  only  way  the  Japanese  could  be 
stopped  was  by  the  UcSoNc  operating  in  Japanese  waters. 

This  ominous  inf ormation^^  Iq^j  ^^y^q^  C.O.S.  to  cable 
Admiral  Be  Hairs  in  Washington  to  try  as  best  he  could  during 
the  A. B.C.  conversations  to  get  the  Americans  more  active  in 
the  Far  East.^-^    The  cables  to  Be  Hairs  were  supported  by  one 
addressed  to  the  President  from  Churchill.     He  told  Roosevelt 
that  while  he  considered  the  present  Japanese  attitude  as  a 
bluster  to  cover  an  advance  into  Indo-China,  nevertheless, 

I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  the  weight  of  the 
Japanese  Navy,  if  throvm  against  us,  would  con- 
front us  with  a  situation  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  naval  resources.  9^ 
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The  threat  of  raiders  attacking  British  convoys  was , 
in  Churchill's  mind,  the  biggest  worry.     But  to  reinforce 
the  Far  East  with  warships  would  be  to  court  disaster  else- 
where.    Should  the  Pacific  Dominions  be  directly  threatened, 
ships  would  be  sent,  but  the  consequences  would  spell  doom 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Pound's  minute  to  Churchill,  and  Churchill's  cable  to 
the  President  questioned  the  viability  of  the  plan  to  send 
one  carrier  and  one  battle  cruiser  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
counter  Japanese  raiders  <=     The  only  wa.y  that  this  plan  could 
work  was  for  the  American  Fleet  at  Hawaii  to  move  west,  forc- 
ing the  Japanese  away  from  the  Indian  Ocean, ^ 5    This  was  a 
relatively  new  twist o     Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  Japanese 
fear  of  the  American  Fleet  based  on  Hawaii  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  moving  large  forces  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,     The  Admiralty  was  against  sending  a  small 
capital  ship  force  into  the  Indian  Ocean  while  the  American 
Fleet  remained  at  Hawaii. This  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
serious  differences  that  were  to  emerge  in  the  later  months 
of  1941  between  Pound  and  Churchill,  concerning  the  type 
and  size  of  a  Far  Eastern  fleet,  and  the  base  from  which  It 
should  operate »     The  Far  Eastern  situation  now  appeared  to 
ease.     Possibly  due  to  British  successes  in  the  Western  desert, 
and  some  hesitation  by  Japan  about  pressing  the  situation  too 
far  too  fast,  the  Japanese  appeared  to  back  off;  and  by  February 
23  and  24,  the  War  Cabinet  believed  that,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  the  Far  East  had  become  quiet. However,  the  events 
of  February  had  demonstrated  just  how  fast  a  Far  Eastern  crisis 
could  blow  up,  and  just  how  badly-situated        the  British  were 
to  resist  any  Japanese  move  without  American  naval  support. 
As  the  A. B.C.   talks  made  plain,  however,  United  States  naval 
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reinforcements  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

Shortly  after  Churchill's  cable  to  the  President,  the 
Australian  CO. So  sent  their  appreciation  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  to  their  Ambassador  in  Washington  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  British  delegation  attending  the  A. B.C.  talks. 

The  Australians  were  concerned  about  naval  defence  in 
the  Tasman  Sea,  which  if  it  came  under  Japanese  control, 
would  sever  sea-communications  with  the  other  theatres  of  war. 
They  also  noted  the  importance  of  the  route  from  Honolulu 
to  Australia.     Finally,  they  pointed  out  that  the  security 
of  the  South-Western  Pacific  was  vital  for  the  passage  of 
the  American  Fleet  and  of  American  aid  to  Australia 

This  Australian  appreciation  was  examined  by  the  British 
Joint  Planners. They  agreed  with  the  Australians  that  the 
East  Indies  would  be  Japan's  initial  objective,  along  with 
Singapore;  this  ruled  out  any  immediate  attack  on  the  Dominion. 
"It  was,"  the  Joint  Planners  wrote,  "a  welcome  advance  towards 
our  own  point  of  view."    But,  they  took  strong  exception  to 
the  emphasis  on  local  defence  in  the  Australian  appreciation, 
and  they  reported  that  both  Pacific  Dominions  "have  evinced 
a  tendency  to  take  a  parochial  view  of  the  defence  of  sea- 
communications  in  practice  and  to  stretch  local  defence 
beyond  its  generally  accepted  meaning" . 

The  C.O.S.  therefore  informed  Australia  that  the  naval 
forces  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  could  not  be  increased 
beyond  one  battle  cruiser  and  aircraft  carrier,  plus  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  naval  units  which  would  return  from 
other  theatres . -^^^    However,  the  moment  Japan  entered  the  war, 

The  situation  would  be  carefully  watched  and  an 
immediate  redistribution  of  forces  will  be  made 
should  the  threat  to  our  communications  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  be  relatively  greater 
than  that  in  the  Atlantic. 
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They  also  pointed  out  that  while  the  U.S.N,  would 
not  move  west  of  Hawaii,  certain  American  naval  units  v/ould 
relieve  British  forces  in  the  Atlantic,  allowing  the  Admir- 
alty to  dispatch  certain  forces  including  capital  ships  to  the 
Far  East.     But  this  could  only  take  place  if  the  Americans  en- 
tered the  war,  and  so  far  there  v;as  little  indication  that 
they  would  do  so. 

Though  the  United  States  Government  was  preparing  for 
war,  it  was  not  yet  politically  in  a  position  to  enter  into 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  British.     It  was  possible,  however, 
for  the  British  Far  Eastern  Commanders  to  draw  up  firm  agree- 
ments with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  with  the  Neth- 
erlands East  Indies.    At  the  suggestion  of  Australia,  another 
conference  was  held  at  Singapore  to  draw  up  plans  for  naval 
co-operation  in  the  Far  Easto    A  fully  representative  delegation 

from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  attended,  but  the  Americans 

101 

were  present  only  in  the  capacity  of  observers.        New  Zealand 

102 

was  represented  by  the  Australian  delegation. 

The  conversations  resulted  in  what  became  knovm  as  the 

1 05 

A«DoA.  (Anglo-Dutch- Australian)  agreement.     ^  It  was  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  respective  governments  and  involved  no 
political  commitme];it.     It  was  agreed  that  a  Japanese  attack 
on  any  one  of  the  participants  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
others,  and  all  should  co-operate  fully  in  such  an  event.  The 
active  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  conflict , however, could  not  be  relied  upon.     Agreement  was 
reached  on  what  actions  by  Japan  would  necessitate  the  respective 
C-in-C's  to  advise  their  Governments  to  authorize  military  counte 
measures. 

The  principle  of  mutual  reinforcement  was  agreed  upon,  and 
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the  importance  of  Singapore  to  the  security  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  was  emphasized.    The  Japanese  should  be 
met  as  far  north  as  possible  of  the  line  of  Dutch  possessions. 
The  threat  to  sea-communications  and  the  best  method  to  counter 
it  were  considered,  and  naval  forces  expected  to  be  available 
were  evaluated. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  British  would  provide  one  air- 
craft carrier,  one  8=-inch  cruiser,  seven  6-inch  cruisers  and 
five  armed  merchant --cruisers »     The  majority  of  these  ships 
would  come  from  the  China  and  East  Indies  squadrons.  In 
addition,  one  battle  cruiser  and  one  aircraft  carrier  plus 
one  cruiser  would  be  sent  from  Force  H  at  Gibralter.  Should 
the  raider  situation  in  the  Atlantic  ea.se  j  an  additional 
force  of  one  8-inchy  and  one  ?« 5-inch  cruiser  and  one  aircraft 
carrier  would  be  made  available.     Also  available  were  three 
D-class  cruisers  based  on  Penang.* 

The  Dutch  would  provide  three  light  cruisers,  six  des- 
troyers, eleven  submarines,  and  eleven  flights  of  aircraft, 
as  agreed  at  the  Anglo-Dutch  conversations  in  November  1940. 

The  conference  also  outlined  what  would  be  considered  a 
direct  act  of  war.     This  was  defined  by  an  attack  on  any  of 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  contracting  powers ,  the 
movement  of  Japanese  forces  into  any  part  of  Thailand  to  the 
west  of  100°  east,  or  to  the  south  of  10°  north,  or  the 
movement  of  an  escorted  Japanese  convoy  which  was  clearly 
directed  to  the  East  Coast  of  Malaya  or  had  crossed  the 
parallel  6°  north  between  Malaya  and  the  Philippines. 


D-Class  cruisers.  Completed  1918-1919;  4,850  tons, 
6x6  inch  guns;  speed,  29  kts . 
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The  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  London  approved  the  military 
clauses  of  the  A,D,Ac  agreement,  but  not  the  prior  defini- 
tion of  an  act  of  war  by  the  Japanese,  \diich  would  call  for 
automatic  reaction  from  the  commanders  on  the  spot  without 
reference  to  London o     In  addition,  the  C.O.S.  could  not 
recommend  that  the  Dutch  should  be  given  an  assurance  of 
full  British  assistance,  if  the  Japanese  attacked  the  East 
Indies.     Arrangements  were  made  to  reassemble  the  Conference, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  agenda  was  confined  to 

military  questions  V7ithin  the  scope  of  accepted  policy . 
The  British  clearly  thought  that  5,n  any  case^  such  planning 

was .better  done  in  London » 

Prior  to  the  A.D.A.  Conference,  Australia's  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Menzies    had  left  for  London  in  January  to 
talk  about  the  defence  of  the  Far  East.     During  the  time 
he  was  travelling  to  London,  his  government  received  a  cable 
from  the  Dominions  Office  which  contained  a  siimmary  of  con- 
versations between  Lord  Halifax  and  President  Roosevelt . -'•^^ 
The  President  had  repeated  what  his  Military  Staff  had  told 
the  British  during  the  A. B.C.  talks  -  that  the  United  States 
would  not  fight  an  active  war  in  the  Pacific,  as  it  would 
mean  a  diversion  from  the  main  theatre  of  operations,  which 
was  the  Atlantic  and  Europe.    More  chilling  was  the  President's 
view  that  he  was  doubtful  if  he  could  commit  his  country  to 
war  if  the  Japanese  attacked  only  British  and  Dutch  possessions. 

While  Menzies  was  on  his  way  to  London,  the  British 
Joint  Planners,  now  in  receipt  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
conferences,  prepared  an  aide  memoire  for  him.-^^^ 

They  repeated  that  the  defence  of  Singapore  remained  a 
vital  British  objective.     In  reference  to  American  support, 
the  obvious  was  noted:     that  with  the  active  intervention 
of  the  United  States,  Britain  could  face  a  "war  in  the  Far 
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East  with  confidence".    The  Planners  concluded  by  noting 

that  the  defence  requirements 

stated  by  the  commanders  and  subsequently  endorsed 
at  the  Defence  Conference,  to  be  excessive.  The 
general  quality  of  the  Japanese  air  forces  had 
been  over-estimated  and  the  value  of  ship-borne 
aircraft  exaggerated »     Our  contention  is  borne 
out  by  our  experience  at  home,  in  Malta  and  in 
North  Africa,  where  we  started  the  present 
successful  campaign  with  an  inferiority  of  three 
to  onee    We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Japanese  will  be  any  more  effective  than  the 
Italians . 

This  blissful  underestimation  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  air  power  was  something  that  clouded  British  thinking 
all  during  the  period  before  the  Japanese  attacked  and  demon- 
strated just  how  very  efficient  they  were.     But  regardless  of 
how  the  British  rated  Japanese  capabilities,  it  is  fair  to 
ask,  after  the  campaigns  in  Norway  and  the  Battle  of  France, 
how  the  British  could  ignore  the  possible  impact  of  Japanese 
air  power  if  a  war  broke  outo     Two  months  later,  in  Greece 
and  Crete,  the  British  were  to  be  again  brutally  reminded  of 
the  decisive  effect  air  power  could  have  on  the  land  and  sea 
battle . 

Menzies  was  in  London  for  two  months.     He  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  War  Cabinet,  held  discussions  with  the  C.O.S.  and 
the  service  departments ,  and  generally  became  conversant  with 
the  course  of  the  war,  which  was  now  going  very  badly.  The 
Greek  campaign  was  a  disaster,  Crete  fell  and  the  German 
Afrika  Corps  pushed  the  British  back  to  their  desert  start 
line.     All  the  while,  Menzies  kept  pressing  the  British  for 
some  firm  commitment  in  respect  to  the  Far  East.     At  the 
Admiralty , -^^^  he  raised  the  old  problem,  what  size  fleet 
would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East?     In  reply,  Pound  reiterated 
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that  an  aircraft  carrier  would  be  sent  with  a  possible 

additional  one,  Eagle »     On  the  question  of  American  support 

in  the  Atlantic,  Menzies  said  that  it  might  well  take  two  to  ' 

three  months  before  the  disposition  was  made,  and  what  if 

the  Americans  remained  neutral?    Pound  answered  by  stating 

that  "apart  from  anything  we  might  take  from  the  Mediterranean, 

our  policy  would  be  to  scrape  up  everything  we  could  send 

to  the  Far  Easts  leaving  the  minimum  strength  for  security  in 

home  waters".     If  the  King  George  V,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hood 

were  available,  the  Admiralty  would  send  Nelson  and  Rodney 

at  the  same  time  as  Re^wn  and  Axk  Ro)I2i  lef  t  K)2De  H  sfc  (Sraitar.  Ir 

the  Admiralty  could  not  muster  up  a  fleet  of  nine  capital 

ships ,  a  smaller  fleet  would  move  to  Ceylon  and  see  which  way 

Japan  attacked.     If  the  Japanese  moved  west  to  Singapore, 

then  the  Navy  would  fight  its  way  in.     If  the  United  States 

entered  the  war  and  acted  boldly  by  launching  carrier  attacks 

on  the  "wooden  Japanese  cities",  then  Japan  would  hesitate 

to  move  south o     The  Admiralty  hoped  that  the  United  States 

would  move  three  capital  ships  to  the  Atlantic  in  order  that 

the  Admiralty  could  send  three  R  Class  ships  to  the  Far  East. 

"The  difficult  question",  Pound  explained  5   "of  how  much  could 

be  removed  from  the  Mediterranean,  had  a  large  political  aspect." 

What  Pound  did  not  tell  Menzies  was  that  as  First  Sea  Lord,  he 

was  adamcantly   against  the  dispatch  of  any  major  portion  of 

the  British  Fleet  to  Singapore.     Nor,  as  he  had  made  clear  to 

Churchill  several  times,  was  he  in  favour  of  sending  a  small 

capital  ship  force  to  the  Indian  Ocean  or  to  Singapore  if 

the  American  Fleet  remained  at  Hawaii.     Further,  during  the 

whole  time  that  Menzies  was  in  London,  he  was  not  made  aware 

of  the  American  opposition  to  any  British  suggestion  that 

the  U.S.N,  reinforce  its  Asiatic  Fleet  or  support  the  British 

in  the  seas  around  Singapore.     Menzies,  having  heard  all  this 
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confined  himself  to  Australia  House,  where  he  composed  his 
own  memorandum  on  the  Far  East., 

Dated  March  29,  a  scant  eight  days  before  the  Germans 
unleashed  their  Balkan  campaign,  this  expressed  the  views 
of  the  Australian  Government . After  rehearsing  Australian 
views  to  the  importance  of  Singapore,  Menzies  turned  to  the 
naval  dispositions  proposed  to  meet  a  Japanese  attack.  The 
additional  carrier  might  not  materialize  ?  as  long  as  Gexina.n 
raiders  were  operating  in  the  South  Atlantic.     Referring  to 
the  A.B.Gc  report,  Menzies  wrote  that  if  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  5  they  would  suppl)^  certain  ships  for  the 
Atlantic,  allowing  the  British  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far 
East  consisting  of  two  Nelsons ,  three  R  Glass  battleships, 
ten  cruisers,  plus  27  destroyers  and  ten  submarines.  But, 
as  he  pointed  out,  after  all  this  naval  shuffling  took  place, 
it  could  take  at  least  58  days  for  the  fleet  to  reach  Sing- 
apore,    To  Menzies,  58  days  was  too  long. 

He  then  referred  to  a  cable  received  from  Churchill  on 
December  23,  1940 <>     This  cable  was  just  one  more  repetition 
of  promises  made  by  successive  British  governments  since  1937 
The  only  embellishment  to  the  pre-war  promises  was  the  commit 
ment  to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  send  a  fleet 
to  save  Australia  should  she  be  seriously  threatened.  In 
addition,  Ghurchill  was  optimistic  that  Italy  could  be  so 
reduced  in  naval  strength  that  a  British  fleet  could  be  sent 
east;  and  more  important,  he  was  convinced  that  if  Japan 
entered  the  war  5  the  United  States  would  be  on  Britain's 
side. 

As  Menzies  pointed  out,  however,  there  was  a  need  to 
"resolve  a  general  declaration  of  this  nature  into  a  plan  of 
specific  measures  that  really  would  be  possible  in  the  event 
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of  such  a  contingency  arising".  For  example,  there  were 
large  land  forces,  including  three  Australian  Divisions,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  they  could  not  simply  be  left  to  their 
fate  once  the  Navy  left  for  the  Far  East.  To  evacuate  them 
would  require  shipping  and  time ,  convoys  organized  and  naval 
protection  provided;  and  "much  could  happen  in  the  Far  East 
during  this  period" » 

In  addition,  there  was  the  political  factor  within  the 
Dominion,  whose  willingness  to  supply  armed  forces  for  the 
Middle  East  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  sense  of  local 
security  in  the  public  mind,  and  this  sense  of  security  was 
now  uncertain, 

Menzies '  memorandum  was  reviewed  by  the  Joint  Planners  ^ 
who  simply  repeated  that  the  availability  of  a  capital  ship 
force  for  the  Far  East,  if  Australia  was  threatened,  "would 
require  the  most  careful  consideration,  as  it  would  leave  our 
naval  forces  generally  weakened  in  all  theatres  of  war". 

The  Menzies  Memorandum,  along  with  the  Joint  Planners 
review,  which  suggested  that  the  promise  to  rush  to  the  aid 
of  Australia  was  not  a  hard-and-fast  commitment,  was  discussed 
by  the  Defence  Committee  Operations'*  on  April  9.-'--'--^  During 
the  meeting,  Churchill  maintained  his  usual  position  that  ther 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  war  with  Japan.     Pound  displayed  his 


The  Defence  Committee  Operations  was  the  Military 
Co-ordination  Committee  renamed;  and  worked  in  two 
sections ,  one  which  dealt  with  operations ,  the 
other  with  supply.     The  P.M.  as  Minister  of  Defence, 
chaired  both  Committees.     The  Operations  Committee 
consisted  of  the  C.O.S.,  the  three  service  Ministers, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Deputy  P.M.   (Attlee)  and 
the  Minister  of  Aircraft  Production,  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
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usual  reluctance  to  send  any  part  of  the  fleet  to  the  Far 
East  and  was  unwilling  to  state  definitely  just  when  the 
fleet  might  move  east  should  Japan  go  to  war.  Churchill 
thought  that  "it  v/as  the  height  of  folly  to  lay  down  in 
advance  rigid  dispositions  which  we  should  take  up  if  Japan 
entered  the  war".     It  was  all  right  "to  repeat  the  general 
promise  already  given",  but^  he  continued,  "that  did  not  mean 
we  would  give  up  our  great  interests  in  the  Middle  East  on 
account  of  a  few  raids  by  Japanese  cruisers";  and  if  Japan 
entered  the  war,  America  would  come  in.  " 

The  Committee  did  agree,  agai.nst  Churchill's  opposition, 
to  allow  Australia  three  squadrons  of  aircra-ft,  for  Menzies 
was  getting  little  else.     But  there  was  no  dissent  that  the 
Dutch  were  not  to  be  given  any  guarantee  if  Japan  attacked, 
unless  the  United  States  would  endorse  it. 

Two  days  later ^  Menzies  received  the  approved  C.O.S. 
reply  to  his  memorandum.     ^    This  told  him  that  the  Buffalo 
Fighter  aircraft^,  which  were  allocated  for  Malaya,  were 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  air  cover.     The  C.O.S.  repeated 
their  curious  assumption  that  most  Japanese  aircraft  were 
obsolete,  and  "as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Japanese  standards  are  even  comparable  with  those  of 
the  Italians".     Once  again,  they  reiterated  that  if  Japan 


Brewster  Buffalo:     speed  315  m.p.h.  at  13,500  ft. 
Climb  2,070  ft./min.     Range  650  miles.  Service 
ceiling  30,500  ft.     The  Buffalo  was  no  match  for  the 
Japanese  Zero,  which  outclimbed  it  by  500  ft./min. 
and  had  a  top  speed  almost  100  m.p.h.  faster. 
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attacked,  the  United  States  would  probably  enter  the  war, 
making  any  Japanese  attack  on  Australia  unlikely.  Finally, 
any  hopes  that  the  Australians  had  of  a  British  fleet  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Far  East  was  ruled  out.     The  demands  of  war 
in  other  theatres  precluded  sending  anything  but  the  one 
carrier  and  battlecruiser  promised  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  British  fortunes  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Balkans  took  a  dramatic  turn  for  the 
worse."    The  deteriorating  situation  led  the  Australian 
Government  to  cable  Menzies »  demanding  that  he  extract  from 
the  British  "a  candid  and  outspoken  appreciation  setting  out 
the  assistance  on  which  they  could  definitely  rely  in  certain 
circumstances" .  ■'-■'■-^    The  circumstances  the  Australians  envi- 
saged was  that  the  Mediterranean  might  become  untenable  for 
the  Royal  Navyo     In  the  event  of  the  fleet  having  to  fight 
its  way  out  of  that  Seas  the  Australians  felt  that  the  Japanese 
would  attack  Singapore.     Canberra  made  it  clear  that  they 
wanted  the  information  immediately,  not  after  the  "position 
had  stabilized". 

When  Menzies  repeated  his  Government's  demands  to  the 
C.O.S.,  they  instructed  the  Joint  Planners  to  prepare  a  reply, 
which  was  given  to  the  C.O.S.  on  April  28.  ■^■'-'^    The  Joint 
Planners ^  did  not  accept  the  contingencies  outlined  by  the 
Australians  as  possibilities.     Nor  could  they  answer  hypothe- 
tical questions  such  as  those  posed  by  Menzies.  Recognising 
that  the  whole  basis  of  planning  is  to  consider  hypothetical 


*        British  naval  losses  were  three  cruisers  sunk 

(Gloucester ,  Fi ji ,  Calcutta)  and  six  destroyers. 
Severely  damaged  were  the  battleships  Barham 
and  Warspite ,  aircraft  carrier  Formidable ,  six 
cruisers  and  seven  destroyers. 
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questions,  this  comment  by  the  Joint  Planners  was  a  polite 
way  of  skirting  the  problem. 

Having  disposed  of  the  more  embarrassing  aspects  of  the 
Australian  cable  to  Menzies^  the  planners  added  that  if  the 
worst  occurred?  the  British  would  hold  onto  Iraq    and  the 
Sudan,  and  deny  Germany  the  Middle  East  oil;  and,  if  the 
Mediterranean  was  lost,  the  Royal  Navy  would  be  free  to  move 
elsewhere  -  presumably  the  Far  East,    They  did  not  accept 
the  Australian  view  that  the  United  States  would  not  enter 
the  war«     They  repeated  that  the  Americans  were  so  closely 
identified  with  the  British  cause?  that  the  mere  presence  of 
their  fleet  at  Hawaii  imposed  a  powerful  restraint  on 
Japanese  freedom  to  move  southwards 

It  was  still  the  British  intention  to  send  a  carrier  and 
battlecruiser  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  certain  "other  heavy 
ships  would  be  available,  but  their  dispatch  to  the  Far  East 
can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  situation  at  the 
time"c     The  factors  involved  would  be  "the  strength  and  con-- 
centration  of  the  German  Fleet,  the  success  of  the  attended 
land  and  sea  operations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the 
British  capital  ship  strength" . 

The  following  day,  amidst  reports  of  the  desperate 
position  of  British  Forces  in  Greece,  who  were  being  lifted 
off  by  the  already  over-stretched  Mediterranean  fleet,  Menzies 
met  the  Defence  Committee  to  discuss  a  summary  of  the  Joint 
Planners  Report. -^-^^    The  meeting  was  a  strained  one.  Churchil 
repeated  that  should  Japan  attack,  the  United  States  would 
enter  the  war.     In  that  case,  Australia  would  have  little  to 
fear.     Menzies,  aware  of  the  situation,  did  not  press  for  a 
written  summary  of  British  strategic  plans  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  eventuality,  but  he  left  the  meeting  not  altogether 
satisfied . 
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Menzies  was  returning  to  Canberra  without  having 
obtained  any  firm  commitments »    Very  shortly,  he  was  going 
to  get  a  sharp  lassai  or  just  how  "important"  the  British 
regarded  "consultation  with  the  Dominions"  on  issues  affecting 
their  security. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  eleventh  meeting  of 
the  British-American  Staff  Conversations  in  Washington, 
the  American  planners  had  a_greed  to  transfer  some  of  their 
fleet  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  allow 
the  British  to  move  their  ships  from  the  Atlantic  to  form 
part  of  a  Far  Eastern  Fleet.,     Though  that  commitment  was 
hedged  with  political  constraints  and  dependent  on  Japan's 
attitude  at  the  time?  it  formed  the  basis  of  British  estimates 
on  what  could  be  spared  for  the  Eastern  Theatre. 

Three  weeks  prior  before  Menzies  met  the  Defence  Committee 
in  London,  Roosevelt  authorized  the  movement  of  three  American 
battleships  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic.     This  author- 
ization had  subsequently  been  cancelled,  but  on  April  21,  the 
■American  mission  in  London  received  a  cable  from  Washington; 

present    grave  threat    to  sea  communications 
of  the  United  Kingdom  may  require  a  much  stronger 
reinforcement  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
by  forces  drawn  from  the  Pacific  than  is  contem- 
plated by  the  report  (A.B.C.-l), 

In  such  circumstances,  offensive  action  by  the 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  other  than  in 
connection  with  enemyj^^ade,  would  necessarily 
be  less  influential. 

Not  long  after,  Roosevelt  was  being  pressed  by  his 
advisers  to  move  the  main  part  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  the 
Atlantic. 

On  April  29,-'-^^  Halifax  informed  London  that  there  was 
a  sharp  division  amongst  the  Americans  concerning  this  transfer 
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of  ships.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Stimson,  believed 
that  if  Japan  saw  the  U.S.N,  actively  operating  the  Atlantic, 
she  would  think  that  the  U.S.  was  on  the  verge  of  coming  into 
the  war  and  would  refrain  from  any  action. 

He  also  reported  that  Rear-Admiral  Danckwerts ,  with 
his  American  counterpart,  Admiral  Turner,  were  against  such 
a  drastic  depletion  of  United  States  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific.     Danckwerts  believed  that  the  U.ScN.  ships  would  have 
to  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  number  of  British  forces ,  or 
Japan  might  seize  the  chance  to  move  south.    Moreover,  there 
would  be  a  need  for  six  British  capital  sbi_ps  at  Singapore 
and  six  American  at  Hawaii,  or  nine  at  Singapore.     But  no 
British  capital  ships  could  be  sent  unless  the  Americans 
took  over  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  war.     Thus  to  reduce  the  Pacific  Fleet  below 
nine  capital  ships,  unless  the  Americans  were  in  the  war, 
was  unsound.     Danckwerts  believed  that  it  would  take  two 
months  to  replace  Royal  Navy  ships ,  now  on  active  stations , 
and  this  would  give  the  Japanese  time  to  carry  out  operations 
in  the  Pacific. 

When  the  Halifax  telegram  was  discussed  b};^  the  Defence 
Committee  on  April  30,1^1  Churchill  said  he  "was  horrified  to 
read  in  the  telegram  that  Admiral  Danckwerts  had  poured  cold 
water"  on  the  American  plan  to  transfer  their  ships.  The 
Committee  agreed  to  tell  Halifax  that  they  welcomed  the 
American  plan  so  long  as  the  naval  forces  left  at  Pearl  Harbor 
were  strong  enough  to  deter  Japan,  and  included  aircraft 
carriers.     But  before  the  Committee's  decision  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Halifax,  Menzies  demanded  that  he  be  consulted  before 
any  final  decision  was  taken.     Somewhat  surprised  at  Menzies' 
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strong  reaction,  the  Defence  Committee  was  hastily  recon- 
vened the  following  day.-^^^    Menzies  stressed  that  the 
Dominions  must  be  consulted  concerning  any  changes  of  policy 
that  would  affect  their  security.     It  was  not  a  pleasant 
meeting,  and  saw  Churchill  trying  to  pacify  an  irate  Menzies 
by  claiming  that  the  movement  of  American  ships  would  not 
leave  "Australia  in  the  lurch".    Menzies  still  refused  to 
commit  his  government,  and  adhered  to  his  position  that 
Canberra  must  be  consulted.     Faced  with  the  intransigent 
Australian,  the  Committee  agreed  to  cable  Halifax  to  wait 
until  the  Dominions  had  been  consulted  before  he  informed 
the  Americans  of  British  acquiesence  to  the  plan  to  shift 
U.S.N,  units  to  the  Atlantic.     But,  by  May  7,  the  Dominions 
had  agreed  to  the  move.    The  following  day  Halifax  was  told 
that  London  agreed  to  the  American  redeployment  of  their 
Pacific  Fleet. 123 

The  cable  added  the  proviso  that  the  American  fleet 
remaining  at  Hawaii  be  not  less  than  six  capital  ships  and 
two  aircraft  carriers.    The  inclusion  of  the  latter  was 
thought  highly  important.    This  demand  for  a  balanced  fleet 
to  be  left  in  the  Pacific  , according  -co  Butler       ,was  aone 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Dominions.     In  part  this  is  true, 
but  Pound  had  also  pressed  the  Committee  on  the  same  point. 

The  British  welcomed  the  American  move,  not  on  strategic 
grounds ,  since  the  American  ships  could  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  battle,  but  on  psychological  and  political  grounds: 
as  a  demonstration  to  the  Axis  powers,  including  Japan,  that 
the  United  States  was  committed  to  the  British  cause.  The 
thinking  was  that  Japan,  noting  the  American  transfer  of 
ships,  would  believe  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  enter 
the  war  on  the  allied  side.     Thus  Tokyo  might  be  restrained 
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from  coming  into  the  conflict. 

In  London,  however,  there  were  some  officials  who  had 
misgivings  about  this  transfer  of  American  ships.  Alexander 
Cadogan,  Permanent  Undersecretary  at  the  Foreign  Office,  felt 
it  was  a  "hare-brained  scheme",  and  complained  that  Churchill, 
who  had  been  convinced  in  1940  th3,t  the  Japanese  would  enter 
the  war,  was  now  "determined  that  nothing  will  make  them 
come  in" . ^25 

Once  again,  on  May  19,  the  Defence  Committee  met  to 
discuss  the  misgivings  about  the  transfer  of  the  American 
ships . 

Again  Pound  pointed  out  that  regardless  of  hov7  many 
American  heavy  units  were  in  the  Atlantic,  there  could  be 
no  relief  for  the  British  capital  ship  escorts  until  the 
Americans  were  in  the  war.    The  one  good  factor  was  that 
the  American  move  would  speed  up  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to 
the  Far  East  should  Japan  enter  the  war  and  the  Americans 
came  into  the  conflict.     Attlee  said    that  if  the  Americans 
did  not  fight  Japan,  then  whatever  American  Fleet  was  left 
at  Hawaii  would  offer  no  protection  to  the  Dominions .  If 
they  did  come  in,  then  they  could  move  their  fleet  back  into 
the  PacifiCo     To  Attlee,  the  move  into  the  Atlantic  increased 
the  likelihood  of  the  U.S.  entering  the  war  and  would  influ- 
ence wavering  nations  in  Europe.     The  general  conclusion  was 
that  the  American  move  was  welcome.     But  this  did  not  answer 
the  question,  would  Japan  strike  if  the  American  Navy  was 
reduced  in  the  Pacific? 

Three  battleships  and  one  carrier  from  the  Pacific  Fleet 
moved  into  the  Atlantic  in  June,   leaving  nine  capital  ships 
and  three  carriers  at  Pearl  Harbor. ^27 

As  has  been  consistently  pointed  out,  the  American  Fleet 
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in  the  Pacific  was  a  vital  element  in  British  Far  Eastern 
strategy.     It  is  therefore  opportune  to  summarize  the  con- 
dition of  that  Fleet  and  its  planned  strategic  deployment  in 
the  case  of  a  war  in  the  Pacific. 

After  the  transfer  to  the  Atlantic,  the  main  strength  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  (so  named  on  February  1,  1941,  when  Admiral 
H.E.  Kimmel  took  over  command)  consisted  of: 

9  battleships 

3  aircraft  carriers 

9  heavy  cruisers 
10  6"  cruisers  (5  old) 
45  destroyers  (plus  6  old  destroyers) 
33  submarines 
76  flying  boats 

This  Fleet  was  outnumbered  two  to  one  by  the  Japanese 
Combined  Fleet  in  all  categories  of  ships  except  battleships. 
One  American,  post-war  analyst-^28  -[^g^s  called  it  "an  inferior 
fleet,  under  enemy  surveillance  in  an  exposed  naval  base". 
British  Military  Commanders  in  the  Far  East  however,  and  the 
C.O.S.  in  London,  had  based  their  calculations  on  the  deterrent 
effect  of  such  a  fleet <,     The  deterrent  would  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  allocating  more  than  a  limited  number  of  war- 
ships for  escort  duties,  thus  imposing  a  constraint  on  the 
niimber  of  convoys  they  could  send  into  the  South  China  Sea. 
In  addition,  it  would  prevent  the  Japanese  from  dispatching 
an  expedition  around  the  east  side  of  the  Philippines  towards 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. ^29 

According  to  the  A.B.C.-l  agreement,   the  Pacific  Fleet 
would  support  British  naval  forces  south  of  the  Equator 
between  155°  East  and  180°  East  as  opportunity  offered,  or  as 
might  prove  strategically  sound.     But  the  Americans  would  not 
undertake  to  give  continuous  support,  nor  would  such  support 
be  extended  to  cover  against  sporadic  raiding  by  single  Axis 

ships . 
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The  role  of  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet,  stationed 
at  Manila,  was  to  operate  against  Japanese  convoys  moving 
towards  the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong.    This  fleet  consisted 
of  one  8-inch  cruiser,  one  5-inch  cruiser,  thirteen  old 
destroyers,  17  submarines,  and  24  patrol  seaplanes.    The  war 
plan  known  as  Rainbow  5,  which  was  based  on  the  A. B.C.  report 
and  officially  adopted  in  May  1941, gave  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
the  task  of  supporting  the  UoS„  Army  in  the  defence  of  the 
Philippines.     If  and  when  the  Islands  fell,  or  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Naval  Commander,  the  fleet  could  be  shifted 
to  a  British  or  Dutch,  port.     In  this  case,  it  would  come 
under  British  control,  and  be  used  to  support  the  British  and 
Dutch  Navies'  defence  of  the  Malay  Barrier.  j^-  ^^^g  agreed 

that  once  Japanese  moves  became  threatening,  the  base  support 
elements  would  move  from  Manila  to  Singapore,  while  the 
cruisers  with  attached  units  would ,  when  ordered  by  the  C-in- 
C  Asiatic  Fleet,  move  to  Singapore,  coming  under  the  command 
of  the  British  C-in-C  China,  and  operating  under  his  strategic 
direction^     Once  Corregidor  and  Manila  Bay  became  untenable, 
all  remaining  naval  and  air  forces  would  move  southwards  for 
employment  under  the  strategic  direction  of  the  C-in-C  China. 

These  plans  now  needed  revision.     The  Japanese  were 
making  ready  for  war. 

The  period  from  the  fall  of  France  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Grand  Alliance,  shows  how  much  the  principle  of  Common- 
wealth consultation  was  a  facade.  With  the  United  Kingdom 
fighting  for  its  very  survival,  the  defence  of  the  Far  East 
receded  into  the  background  of  British  strategic  priorities. 
The  Middle  East  became  the  second  priority  of  strategic  im- 
portance, while  the  Eastern  Empire,  including  Singapore,  was 
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relegated  to  a  backwater  -  a  problem  that  would  resolve 
itself  when  the  time  came.     For  the  Pacific  Dominions,  it 
was  a  time  of  frustration  as  they  tried  to  solicit  from 
London  some  recognition  that  they  had  to  be  consulted,  and 
that  the  defences  of  the  Pacific,  although  not  yet  a  theatre 
of  war,  must  be  put  in  order.    Their  hopes  were  never  ful- 
filled.    Vague  promises  took  the  place  of  hard  commitments. 
Consultation  only  occurred  when  the  Dominions  pressed  hard 
for  it,  and  even  then  it  was  grudgingly  granted.    True,  the 
Atlantic  Battle  and  the  endless  trail  of  defeats  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Middle  East  allowed  little  time  for  reflection  con- 
cerning a  quiet  area  of  the  world,  some  12,000  miles  away. 
At  the  centre  was  Churchill,  whose  concept  of  the  Empire 
was  that  it  existed-  to  give  Britain  a  world  position  and 
prestige  that  she  might  otherwise  not  enjoy. To  Churchill, 
England  was  the  focus  of  policy;  and  the  Empire  existed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.     Commonwealth  unity  did 
not  attract  him^  nor  did  Imperial  affairs  beyond  India. 
Furthermore,  Churchill  was  not  a  reflective  person:  "Action 
this  day" ,  as  he  used  to  minute  his  military  advisers ,  was 
his  byword,  and  the  Far  East  vjac  not  yet  an  "Action  this 
day"  area» 

This  attitude  would  lead  him  to  ignore  and  neglect  those 
parts  of  the  world  of  which  he  had  little  real  interest  or 
knowledge.     His  obstinate  approach  to  problems  and  solutions 
tended  to  reinforce  his  and  others'   accepted  ideas  that  the 
Japanese  were  inferior  in  technological  capability  and  in 
fighting  qualities  to  the  Italians.     Furthermore,  he  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  belief,  based  on  an  almost  romantic  concept 
of  his  written  communications  with  Roosevelt  and  his  equally 
romantic  notions  about  the  United  States  and  the  solidarity 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  English-speaking  world,  that  when  the 
moment  came  j  the  United  States  would  be  ranged  with  Britain 
against  the  Axis.     It  was  the  Middle  East  v^ich  absorbed 
Churchill o    There,  battle  had  been  joined,  and  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  that  region,  gained  when  he  was  a  soldier, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister 
of  State  for  War  and  Air.     In  this  he  had  the  full  support 
of  his  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Pound,  whose  usual  contribu- 
tion to  debate  was  to  argue  that  the  Admiralty  could  not 
spare  any  .ships  for  service  east  of  Suez,  except  for  a  small 
force  for  the  Indian  OceaUc     Like  Churchill,  Pound  knew  the 
Mediterranean,  having  been  a  young  Rear-Admiral  and  Chief  of 
Staff  under  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes  in  the  Mediterranean 
Fleetc     He  himself  had  gone  back  to  command  that  fleet  in  Septemb 
1935 o     He  was  not  a  man  of  bold  imagination,  not  one  to  take 
risks .     In  1940  he  had  wanted  to  withdraw  the  fleet  from  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  altogether.     In  addition,  he  really 
could  not  stand  up  to  Churchill,  to  whom  he  was  intensely 
loyal.     He  was  not  a  man  who  thought  of  war  in  global  terms: 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  he  too  held  the  belief  that  the  Japanese  were  anything 
but  efficient c     Always  maintaining  an  outward  calm,  he  could 
parry  Australian  demands  for  some  commitment  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  Far  East  with  vague  promises  -  promises,  as  he  informed 
his  colleagues  in  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Operations  Com- 
mittee, that  could  never  be  met.     Even  as  he  told  Menzies 
that  the  Admiralty  would  scrape  up  a  fleet,  he  also  told  the 
Defence  Committee  that  he  was  against  sending  any  ships  to 
the  Pacific.     In  this,  he  and  Churchill  were  at  one. 

But  it  was  the  conviction,  held  most  strongly  by  Churchill, 
that  the  United  States  would  enter  the  war,  which  allowed  the 
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British  to  ignore  Menzies '  pertinent  question,  what  would 
happen  to  the  large  forces  in  the  Middle  East  if  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  was  sent  to  Singapore?    The  conviction  was, 
that  such  a  contingency  would  never  arise.    The  American 
Fleet  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  Japanese  Navy,  or  else 
it  would  take  over  from  the  British  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.     These  beliefs  prevented  the  British  from 
thinking  that  the  American  Fleet  might  not  be  available,  or 
might  suffer  grievous  losses  which  would  prevent  it  from 
giving  immediate  assistance  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Finally,  ever  since  the  first  assessment  of  a  Japanese 
threat  to  Australia  which  had  been  made  by  the  C.D.C.  in 
1902 ,  there  had  never  been  real  conviction  in  London  that 
the  Pacific  Dominions  would  ever  be  subjected  to  a  serious 
attack.     Successive  reports  and  appreciations  had  merely 
reinforced  this  assessment.     Thus  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  British  would  make  promises  they  could  not  keep  to 
the  Dominions  regarding  their  naval  defence  against  the 
Japanese.     There  would  never  be  a  full  scale  Japanese  attack 
on  the  Dominions . 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  The  British  position  regarding  the  Far  East  was  stated 
in  an  Aide  Memo  ire  which  Lord  Lothian  presented  to  the 
State  Department.     In  it  was  the  statement  that  "we 
see  no  hope  of  being  able  to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  Sing- 
apore".    It  would  therefore  be  vital  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  publicly  declare  her  intention 
to  regard  any  alteration  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far 
East  as  a  casus  belli.     Just  prior  to  this  was  the 
Bailey  Committee  Aide  Memo ire  for  the  Standardization 
of  Arms  Conference,  which  embraced  the  principles  for 
active  American  participation,     U.S.  forces  were  to 
replace  British  forces  (Naval)  or  reinforce  them  in 
areas  where  America's  own  interests  lay,  and  American 
forces  were  to  be  used  in  those  areas,  where,  operating 
from  their  own  bases ,  they  could  also  cover  British 
interests  within  the  American  operational  orbit.  See 
Butler,  0£.  Cit. ,  pp.  242-43,  J. P.   (40)380,  Cab.  84/17, 
C.O.S.  (40)604  (J. P.)  8/8/40,  Cab.  80/16. 

2.  The  Committee  was  dispatched  in  secret,  but  news  leaked 
of  its  sailing.     To  cover  the  nature  of  its  activities  $ 
it  was  called  the  Standardization  of  Arms  Committee.  It 
wa5  the  first  time  that  an  Army  Planner  had  been  sent 

to  staff  talks  with  the  British.     Previously  it  had 
always  been  an  all-Navy  show.     Matloff  and  Snell,  Op. 
Cit. ,  p.  22,  P. D. 08787/40,  21/6/40,  Adm.  119/1157; 
J. P.  (40)63  22/6/40,  Cab,  84/27.     In  April,  the  German 
Naval  Attache  in  Tokyo  heard  that  the  I.J.N,  was  ordered 
to  make  ready  for  war.     However,  this  was  refuted  on  the 
17th  of  April  by  Vice-Admiral  Kondo.     Gill,  0£.  Cit. , 
p.  250.     The  U.S.N,  was  moved  to  the  Pacific  in  April. 

3.  J. P.  (40)276,  27/6/40,  Cab.  84/15. 

4.  J. P.   (40)401,  C.O.S.   (40)667,  26/8/40,  Cab.  84/18, 
J. P.   (40)393,  22/8/40,  Cab.  84/17.     C.O.S.  (40)629, 
(J.P,)  14/8/40.,  Cab.  80/16.  J. P.   (40)380,  C.O.S.  (40) 
604,   (J.P.)  8/8/40,  Cab.  84/17. 


5.       S.A.  7  (revised).  Cab.  99/16. 
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6.  S.A.   (J)  3rd  meeting,  31/8/40,  Cab,  99/16. 

7.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£o  Cit . ,  p,  25.     Of  all  the  Services, 
the  Army  was  the  most  pessimistic  about  Britain's 
chances  of  holding  out» 

8«      News  of  the  London  talks  had  leaked  out.    The  Times 

reported  that  the  Japanese  now  feared  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  against  her,  and  that  the  U.S.  had  got  the  use 
of  Singapore.     The  Times y  23/9/40. 

9.  See  Churchillj  0£»  Cit. ,  Vol.  II. 

10.  Watson,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  117. 

11.  Ibide  p.  118o 

12.  As  early  as  May  1940,  the  American  planners  had  written 
off  the  Philippines,     L.  Morton,  "American  and  Allied 
Strategy  in  the  Far  East",  Mi li_tar^  Review ,  Vol.  XXIX, 
(December  1949),  p.  31.  . 

13.  Watson,  0£.  Git.  ,  p.   119.     See  also  Morton  "Germany  Ff.rst, 
the  Basic  Concept  of  Allied  Strategy  in  World  War  II" > 

in  K.Ro  Greenfield,   (ed)  Command  Decisions,  N.Y.  1959. 

14.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit. ,  p,  25™ 

15.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Plan  Dog  Memorandum,  see  Watson 
Op.  Cit. ,  Chap.  IV;  Morrison,  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
pp.  42-44;  Sherwood,  0£.  Cit. ,  pp.  271-272. 

16.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  26.     The  Americans, 
however,  might  assist  the  British  to  reinforce  their 
naval  set-up  on  the  Far  East,  by  relieving  them  of 
naval  obligations  in  the  Atlantic.    This  would  pro- 
vide a  more  homogeneous  force  for  Malaya.  Watson, 
Op.  Cit. ,  p.   122 . 

17.  File  1019,  Lothian  to     F.O.   ,  17/6/40,  Cab.  84/15. 

18.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit.,  pp.  29-30. 
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19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 

31, 


Ibid,  p.  30,     In  the  final  version,  the  last  paragraph 
was  to  read;     "In  the  Atlantic  or  navally  in  the  Med- 
iterranean region".     Loc.  Cit. ?  Fn.    The  Americans  were 
never  too  anxious  to  become  involved  in  protracted 
operations  of  the  Meditarranean.     See  R.W.  Thompson $ 
The  Price  of  Victory,  London,  1960.     pp.  29-34. 

F.E.  (40)2,  3/10/40,  Cah.  99/1.  Also  International  War 
Crimes  Trial,  Far  East.  Tokyo,  (I.N.U.C.T.F.E. )  Record, 
pp.  6343-6402, 

J. P.  (40)345,  23/7/40,  Cab.  84/16.    Also  J. P.  (40)437, 
17/9/40,  Cab,  84/18. 

J. P.   (40)  95th  meeting,  16/9/40,  Cab.  84/2. 

J.Po  (40)433  (S)  84/18,  also  W.P.   (40)289,  and  W.M. 
(40)222. 

P.M.  to  Washington,  No»  2406,  29/9/40,  Gab.  55/9. 
J. P.  (40)519  (S),  7/10/40,  Cab.  84/20. 

Ibid. ,  Also  J,Pe  (40)525,  also  CoO.S.  (40)808,  J. P.  Cab. 
85720. 


The  American  State  Department  was  very  wary  of  such 

talks  during  this  time.  Tele  2241,  W.M.   (40)270,  14/10/40. 

Lord  Lothian  to  London,  No.  2177,  5/10/40,  in  C.O.S. 
(40)804,  6/10/40,  Cab.  80/20  and  No.  2241,  11/10/40, 
Cab.  79/7. 

C.O.S.   (40)807,  6/10/40,  Cab.  80/20.     Also  C.O.S.  (40) 
344th  and  347th  meetings  of  lO/lO  and  12/10/40,  Cab.  79/7 
and  C.O.S.  (40)  360th  meetings,  26/10/40,  Cab.  79/7. 

W.M.  273(40)  10/10/40,  also  F.E.   (40)4,  18/10/40, 
Cab.  96/1.     Also  C.O.S.   (40)  347th  meeting,  12/10/40, 
Cab.  79/7,  and  A.D.A.   (40)3  ( J) ,  14/10/40,  Cab.  99/S. 

That  the  conference  dealt  with  the  whole  range  of  Far 
Eastern  defence  was  due  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land insistance.     The  basis  for  discussion  was  that  the 
U.S.A.  would  be  first  neutral,  but  her  intervention  was 
possible,  though  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  London  felt  that 
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31.  (continued) 

the  U.S.  would  come  in  almost  at  once.     They  also  ruled 
out  an  attack  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     The  im- 
portant thing,  stated  the  delegates,  was  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  establishing  striking  points  near  Malaya. 
For  various  summaries  of  the  conference,  see  Butler, 
0£.  Cit. ,  pp.  491-92,  Kirby,  Ogi.  Cit.  ,  pp.  49-50, 
Wigmore,  0£„  Cit.  s,  pp.  41-44  and  Hasluck  0£.  Git.  , 
pp.  295-98. 

32.  A.D.Ae  (40)(J),  20.10/40,  Cab.  99/8. 

33.  Report  Singapore  Defence  Conference ?  30/10/40,  J. P. 
'   (40)783  (S),  Cab.  84/25,  and  C.O.S.  (40)1014,  Cab. 

84/25. 

34.  See  Far  East  Tactical  Apx^reciationj  J„Pc  (41)1,  1/1/41, 
Cabc  84/26,  and  J. P.   (40)746  (S),  Cab.  84/24.     For  the 
Service  Chiefs  Appreciation,  see  Kirkby,  0£.  Cit . , 

pp.  33-35,  and  for  Commanders  Report,  Ibid. ,  pp.  48-49^ 
and  J. P.   (40)783  (S),  Cab.  84/25,  and  C.O.S.   (41)  13th 
meeting,  Cabc  79/6,  and  CoO.S.  (40)1055  (J.P.),  Cab. 
80/24. 

35.  The  Dutch  C-in-G,  Rear  Adm.  Furstner,  had  met  with 
R/Adm.  Bellairs  on  October  31,  Concerning  Staff  talks. 

He  asked  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  for  some  commitment 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  N.Ed.'s  if  they  were  attacked. 
Up  to  the  moment,  he  had  "received  evasive  replies". 
He  agreed  to  the  talks  being  held  in  the  Far  East,  but 
he  would  not  commit  the  Dutch  to  exchanging  information 
with  the  U.S.A.  until  American  collaboration  was  assured. 
A.D.A.   (40)20,  31/10/40,  Cab.  99/8. 

36.  J. P.   (40)782  (S),  17/12/40,  Cab.  84/25,  and  C.O.S. 
(40)1055  (J.P.),  Cab.  80/24,  and  C-in-C  China  to  Adm. 
0212,  4/12/40,  and  No.   793,  0412,  28/12/40,  Cab.  84/24 
and  B.U.S.   (S)  (41)10,  4/2/41,  Cab,  99/5. 

37.  Naval  Staff  His tor y>  Vol.  I,  pp.  34-35;  also  Butler, 
Op.  Cit.,  p. 474.     For  the  problems  of  supplies  to  the 
DutctTj^see  R.M.  Leighton,  Global  Logistics  and  Strategy, 
1940-1945,  Washington,   1955,  p.  88.     Also  J. P.  (40)782 
(S),  17/12/40,  Cab.  84/23,  C.O.S.   (40)1055,   (J. P.),  Cab. 
80/40,  and  C-in-C  China  to  Adm.,  0412,  4/12/40,  and 
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37.  (continued) 

0412,  28/40,  Cabo  84/24»     Also  B.U.Sc   (J)  (41)10, 
4/2/41,  Cab,  99/5.     The  Dutch  representatives  were 
Gen.  H.  Van  Poortray,  C.E.S.;  Capt.  Van  Staverem, 
C.N.S.;  Capt,  Bueerman  van  Vreedem,  General  Staff. 

38.  C.O.S.   (40)  347th  meeting,  12/10/40,  Cab.  79/7;  and 
J.Pe  (40)545  (S),  14/10/40,  Cab.  84/20. 

39.  Leter  from  Ghormley^  25/10/40,  A.D.A.  (40)18, 
29/10/40,  Cab.  99/8.     Also  P.D.  09192/40,  Adm,  199/1232. 
Ghormley's  questionnaire  had  been  preceded  by  one  from 
Capt.  A.G.  Kirk,  U.S.N. ,  Naval  Attache,  London,  con- 
cerning technical  information  regarding  Singapore ,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.N,  was  considering  using 
the  Base;     Singapore  Base  Facilities:  Questionnaire 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  Department,  24/10/40. 
Cab.  99/8.     The  Answers  are  in  A.D.A.   (40)15,  24/10/40 
and  A.D.A.   (J)(40),  30/10/40,  Cab.  99/8.    Also  PoD, 
09192  -  Adm.  199/1232. 

40.  The  reply  was  attached  to  A.DcAc.  (40)18,  Cab,  99/8  and 
AoD.Ac   (40)22,  6/11/40,  Cab„  99/8.,  and  A.D.A.  (J)(40), 

30/10/40,  Cab.  99/8 » 

41.  For  the  difficulties  tracking  down  German  raiders,  see 
Roskill,  The  War  At  Sea,  0£.  Git.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  276-92. 

42.  A.D.A.  (40)3,  14/10/40,  Cab.  99/8,  also  C.O.S.  (40) 
347th  meeting,  12/10/40,  Cab.  79/7,  and  J. P.  (40)546  (S) 
Draft,  15/10/40,  and  A.D.A.  (40)6,  17/10/40,  Cab„  99/8. 

43.  W.P.  (40)302. 

44.  W.P.  (40)362. 

45.  A.D.A.   (J)(40)l,  Annex,  20/10/40,  Cab.  99/8. 

46.  J. P.   (40)585,  and  C.O.S.   (40)873  (J.P.),  27/10/40, 
Cab.  80/21.     Also  C.O.S.   (40)955,  19/11/40,  Cab.  80/23. 

47.  C.O.S.   (40)893,  Cab.  80/21.     Also  A.D.A.  (J)(40)7, 
9/11/40,  Cab.  99/8. 

48.  Lothian  to  London,  30/11/40,  in  J. P.   (40)735  (S), 
6/12/40,  Cab.  84/24.     Also  W.M.   (40)283,  6/11/40,  and 
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W.M.  (40)287,  12/11/40.    Also  Instns.  C.N.O.  (U.S.N.) 

to  Ghormley  4/12/40,  Gab„  84/24. 

49.  Clarke  to  C.N.S,  6/12/40,  No.  2952,  Adm.  199/691. 

50.  Clarke  to  C.N„S.  No.  2985,  9/12/40,  in  J. P.  (40)762 
(S),  Cabc  84/24. 

51.  Ghormley  to  Bailey  9/12/40,  and  personal  visit 
Ghormley  to  Bailey,  9/12/40,  P«Dc09355/40,  Adra.  199/691. 

52.  Pound  to  Bailey^  10/12/40,  P,Do09355/40,  Adm.  199/691. 

53.  Minute  is  in  JePo   (40)762  (S),  Gab.  84/24. 

54.  The  problem  was  that  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  was  not 
superior  to  the  IcJoN, 


V 

Jagan 

United  States 

U.S.  Asiatic 

Battleships  • 

10 

8 

Carriers 

-  10 

2 

Cruisers 

-  37 

15 

3 

Destroyers 

-  109 

55 

13 

Submarines 

"  63 

11 

21 

The  majority  of  the  U..  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  was  obsolescent. 
Naval  Staff  History;,  Vol,  I,  Appendix  C  (Japanese 
Forces),  Ibido  Vol.  11= ,  Appendix  E  (U,S.  Forces). 

55o     F.Eo   (40)65,  26/11/40,  Cab.  96/1;  and  Memo  13351., 
Adm.  1/10865. 

56.  CeO.S»  (40)999,  30/11/40,  Cab.  80/23. 

57.  First  Sea  Lord  to  First  Lord,  27/11/40,  and  First  Lord 
to  Halifax,  29/11/40,  Adm.   1/10865.     Also  C.O.S.  (40) 
411th  meeting,  2/12/40,  Cab.  80/23. 

58.  C.O.S.   (40)1035, (J. P.)  and  J. P.   (40)774,  12/12/40, 
Cab.  80/24. 

59.  P. D. 09352  (40),  Adm.   199/691,  and  8219,  Adm.  199/1232. 
Also  C.O.S.   (40)1052,   19/12/40,  Cab.   80/24  and  Annex 
to  J. P.   (40)762  (S),  Cab.  84/24. 

60.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit.  ,  p.  28. 
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61.  Minute  7/12/40  in  J.P?  (40)762  (S),  Cab.  84/24. 

62.  D.G.  (40)  51st  meeting,  17/12/40,  Cab.  69/1. 

63.  On  board  the  ship  was  the  new  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Lord  Halifax.     He  was  to  take  the 
place  of  Lord  Lothian ^  who  died  on  December  11,  1940. 
The  British  representatives  had  come  over  as  members 
of  the  British  Purchasing  Commission.     They  were  Rear 
Adm.  R.M.  Bellairs,  Rear~Adm.  V.H.  Danckwerts ,  Maj.- 
Gen.  E.  L.  Morris,  Lt.  CoL  A.T.  Cornwe 11- Jones ,  Air 
Comm-odore  J=,C,  S lessor  of  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission  and  Gapt.  A.Wo  Clarke,  R.N.  British  Assistant 
Naval  Attache,     Regarding  the  secrecy,  as  Mr.  Sherwood 
pointed  outs     "It  is  an  ironic  fact  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  great  damage  would  have  been  done  had  the 
details  of  these  plans  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese,  whereas  had  they  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  the  press,  American 
preparation  for  war  might  have  been  well  nigh  wrecked 
and  ruined.     R.E.  Sherwood,  The  White  House  Papers  of 
Vi^-r-ry  T..   HnpkTn<^  „  N.Yo   1952,  pp.   273-74.     Also  Matloff 
and  Snell,  0£,  Cit . ,  p.  33.     Australian,  New  Zealand 
and  Canadian  advisers  were  available  for  consultation., 
but  did  not  take  part  in  the  conversations.  Ibid,  Fn. 

p .  33 . 

64.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  34,  Statement  British 
Delegation,  29/1/41,  B.U.S.  (J)  (41)1,  Cab.  99/5. 

As  had  been  noted,  this  was  not  a  new  proposal,  for  on 
the  10th  of  May  1940,  in  his  first  official  message  as 
Prime  Minister,  Churchill  had  proposed  that  the  Americans 
keep  the  Japanese  quiet  by  using  Singapore  in  any  way 
convenient.     Again  in  October,  Churchill  asked  for  a 
United  States  Navy  Squadron  to  be  sent  to  Singapore ,  and 
that  the  visit  would  provide  a  suitable  occasion  for 
technical  discussions  regarding  naval  operations  with 
the  Dutch  and  British.     For  these  messages,  see  Churchill 
Op.  Cit. ,  Vol.   II,  p.   27;  Sherwood,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  141 
and  174;  Hull,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  881.     The  British  had  kept 
asking  the  Americans  to  either  station  a  fleet  at  Sing- 
apore or  to  send  some  ships  on  a  visit  to  the  base. 
Churchill  to  Roosevelt,  04/10/40,  Churchill,  0£.   Cit. , 
Vol.  II,  p.  498.     Also  Craigie  to  London,  ll/l0/40, 
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64.  (continued) 

in  FE(40)3,  14/10/40,  Cab,  96/1,  WM(40)265,  03/10/40.  ; 
The  British  wanted  the  visit  at  a  time  when  they  were  I, 
about  to  reopen  the  Burma  Road  in  October.  W. Mo (40)247,  'j 
11/09/40  and  C.CS .  (40)807 ,  ( J,P.  )  06/10/40,  Cab..  80/20.  '  i 

Butler,  Vol.  II,  0£o  Cit . ,  p.  342.     One  thing  the 
President  did  do  was  to  transfer  the  United  States  Navy 
to  Hawaii  after  the  Japanese  made  their  provocative 
remarks  concerning  interest  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
WcL.  Langer  and  S.Eo  Gleason,  The  Challenge  to  Isolation, 
1937-1940,  London,  1952,  p.  588. 

65.  B.U.S,   (J)  (41)13,  11/2/41,  Gab.  99/5, 

66.  See  B.U.S.   ( J) (41)6,  which  outlined  the  military  results 
of  the  fall  of  Singapore. 

67.  B.UoSc   (J)(41)13,  11/2/41,  0£.  Git. 

68.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0£.  Cit» ,  p.  35-36. 

69.  Ibid.  ,  po  37«     Also  BclJ,S„  (J)(41)16,  19/2/41,  Gab.  99/5. 

70.  However,  The  New  York  Times ,  of  20/2/41,  in  an  editorial, 
stated  that  the  "possibility  of  a  Japanese  attempt  to 
seize  Singapore  is  a  threat  which  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  view  with  indifference".     It  was  reported 
in  the  Japanese  press,  Ashai ,  14/2/41,  that  the  Japanese 
feared  the  transfer  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  to  Sing- 
apore.    Quoted  London  Times ,  15/2/41. 

71.  In  Japan,  rumours  that  Singapore  was  to  be  used  by  the 
U.S.N,  were  always  stated  as  fact.  e.g.  H.  Abend,  Japan 
Unmasked ,  London,  1941.,  pp.  100-101,     Also  M.J.  Gayn, 
The  Fight  for  the  Pacific,  London,  1941,  p.  7. 

72.  Naval  Staff  History,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 

73.  Morison  ,  0£.  Cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  50  fn. 

74.  London  Times,   14/10/40.     See  also  Morton,  "Germany 
First",  0£.  Cit. ,  p.   29.     Naval  Staff  History,  Vol.  I, 
p.  42,  and  Langer  and  Gleason,  0£.  Cit. ,  pp.  287-8S. 
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75.  Admc  V.He  Danckweits,  BoUoS.   (J)(4L)  3rd  meeting, 
3/2/41,  Cab.  99/5. 

76.  B.U.S.  (J)(41),  11th  meeting,  26/2/41,  Cab.  99/5. 

77.  CO. So  (41)250,  2/4/41,  Cab.  80/27.    Also  J. P.  (41)32, 
24/4/41,  84/30. 

78.  B.U.S,  (J)(41)23,  Cab.  99/5.     See  also  Final  Report, 
B.U.S.  (J)(41)23,  3/3/41,  Cab.  99/5.     Also  B.U.S. 
(J)(41)30,  27/3/41,  Cab.  80/27,  B.U.S.  (J)(41)30  and 

39,  Cab.  80/27„ 

79.  Matloff  and  Snell,  0^.  Cit. ,  pp.  41-48.     Butler  0£.  Cit, 
pp«  426-427. 

80.  Sherwood,  0£o  Cito ,  Volo  I?  pc  291 y  Langer  and  Gleason, 
Op e  Git.  ,  p.,  445 o 

81.  W. P. (41)69,  26/3/41. 

82.  W.P» (41)88,  27/3/41,, 

83.  W.M. (41)43,  24/4/41. 

84.  W.M. (41)48,  8/5/41. 

85.  J.I.C,  (41)55,  5/2/41,  Cab.  80/24,  W.M. (41)13,  5/2/41. 
Tele  Craigie  to  CO  no.  184.     See  Feis,  O2.  Cit. ,  Cap. 
XX,  and  Langer  and  Gleason,  0£.  Cit.  ,  Chap.  X.  The 
British  were  desperately  worried  about  the  effect  of 

a  Japanese  attack  on  their  sea  communications. 

86.  J. P. (41)95,  5/2/41,  Cab.  84/27,  also  C.O.S. (41)74, 
6/2/41,  Cab.  80/25. 

87.  J. P. (41)95,  5/2/41,  Cab.  84/27.     Also  J. P. (41)103, 
7/2/41,  Cab,  84/27,  and  C.O.S. (41)  46th  meeting, 
8/2/41,  Cab.  79/9. 

88.  W.M.  41(14),  6/2/41,  also  I.M.T.F.E.,  rp.  9782-87. 

89.  H.C.  to  S.S.  Dominions  13/2/41  in  C.O.S.  (41)107, 
Cab.  80/26.     Also  J. P. (41)157,  Cab.  84/27. 
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90.  Pound  to  PeM.  13/2/41.     First  Sea  Lord  Papers,  Vol.  X, 
Adm.  205/10, 

91.  C.0.S,(41)  54th  meeting,  14/2/41,  Cab,  79/9. 

92.  J. P. (41)103,  7/2/41,  Cab»  84/27,  G.0cS.(41)  46th 
meeting,  8/2/41,  Gab.  79/9. 

93.  C.O.S.  to  Bellairs,  in  G.0.S.(41)  54th  meeting,  14/2/41, 
Gab.  79/9. 

94.  Ghurchill,  Ope  Git.,  Vole  II,  pp,  178-79.    Also  G.CS. 
(41)97,  13/^41,  Gabo  80/25.     It  is  noteworthy  that 
Ghurchill  still  talked  of  a  large  force  to  lay  Sing- 
apore under  siege  and  that  the  Japanese  would  get  the 
Indies  first  to  attack  Singapore.     Old  conceptions  die 
hardc     One  wonders  if  the  British,  fighting  hard  for 
the  oil  of  the  Middle  East,  ever  considered  the  relation 
of  Singapore  to  Japan's  oil  tanker  routes.     The  British 
also  informed  the  Americans  that  Germany  was  inducing 
Japan  to  attack  and  might  do  so  in  the  very  near  future, 
Eden  also  had  a  stormy  interview  with  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  London,  stating  that  while  the  Japanese 
professed  peace,  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  Matsuoka's 
bellicose  speeches,  and  that  if  the  Japanese  intended 

to  fight,  they  would  be  resisted  to  the  limit.     IMTFE . 
Record,  pp.  9782-87. 

95.  In  February  when  tension  in  the  Far  East  was  at  a  pitchy 
President  Roosevelt  wished  to  send  a  detachment  of  U.S.N, 
ships  to  the  Philippines  as  a  bluff.     Admiral  Stark 
vetoed  it.     G,  Beard,  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming 
of  the  War,  New  Haven,"  1948 ,  pp.  423-24.  fhe'"C-in-C 

Far  East  had  been  warned  to  watch  for  a  Japanese  move 
towards  Malaya.     See  G.0.S.(41)  47th  meeting,  10/2/41, 
Tele  55,  Gab.  79/9. 

96.  Pound  to  P.M.,  3/2/41,  Vol.  X,  Adm,  205/10, 

97.  W,M, (41)19  and  20  of  23  and  24/2/41, 

98.  Tele  no.   16,  9/2/41,  B. U.S. (41)17 ,  22/2/41  in  Cab. 
99/5,  repeated  no.  97  to  London,  15/2/41,  in  J. P. (41)129 
(S),  16/2/41,  Cab.  84/27. 


99.     J. P. (41)157,  26/2/41,  Cab.  84/27. 
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100.  Tele.  no.  116,  IZ/l/kl,  in  J. P. (41)157,  Annex  11, 
Cab.  84/27. 

101.  One  interesting  point  was  that  at  the  11th  meeting  of 
the  ABC  talks,  the  Americans  stated  that  a  representa- 
tive (Chief  of  Staff)  of  the  American  C-in-C  Asiatic 
Fleet,  was  then  at  Singapore  with  full  powers  to 
arrange  mutual  co-operation  with  the  British  and 
Dutch,  subject  to  later  approval.    B.U.S.  (J) (41)  11th 
meeting,  26/2/41,  Cab.  99/5.     Nothing  is  known  of 
this  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  final  report  of 
the  talks  nor  in  the  ADA  agreement. 

102.  A.D.A»  Conference  22,  25/2/41,  Cab,  84/31  and  C.O.S. 
(41)208,  13/3/41,  Cabe  80/27. 

103.  A.DoA.  Agreement,  25/2/41,  Cab.  84/31, 

104.  C.O.S.  (41)208,  13/3/41,  Cab.  80/27,  C.O.S.  (41) 
13th  meeting,  Cab.  79/8. 

105.  Tele.  246,  14/2/41,  Cab.  94/4. 

106.  J, P. (41)133,  19/2/41,  Cab.  84/27. 

107.  Meeting  at  Admiralty,  28/3/41,  Cab.  99/4. 

108.  The  memo  is  contained  in  J .P. (41)277,  8/4/41,  Cab. 

84/29. 

109.  The  cable  is  quoted  in  full  in  Churchill ,  O^.  Cit, 
Vole  II,  pp.  704-05. 

110.  J. P. (41)277,  8/4/41,  Cab.  89/29. 

111.  D.O.C. (41)12,  9/4/41,  Cab.  69/2. 

112.  C.O.S. (41)230,  11/4/41,  Cab.  80/27. 

113.  Tele  252,  24/4/51  in  J.P„(4I)335,  28/4/41,  Cab.  84/30. 
Also  C.O.S. (41)262,  24/4/41,  Cab.  80/30. 

114.  C.O.S. (41)  150th  meeting.  Cab.  79/11. 

115.  J. P. (41)335,  0£.  Cit.,  also  J.P. (41)334(S) ,  Cab. 
84/30,  and  C.O.S.l4T)262 ,  0£.  Cit. 
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116.  D. 0.(41)  20th  meeting,  29/4/41,  Cab.  69/2. 

117.  B.U,S.(J)  11th  meeting,  0£.  Git. 

118.  The  cable  is  dated  21/4/41  and  is  in  C.O.S. (41)258 , 
22/4/41,  Cab.  80/27. 

119.  Langer  and  Gleason,  0£.  Git. ,  pp.  446-451. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  WIDENING  WAR  AND  FAR  EAST  STRATEGY 

In  Tokyo,  the  German  Ambassador  General  E.  Ott  informed 
Berlin  in  late  January  1941  that  certain  Japanese  were  ad- 
vocating a  surprise  attack  on  Singapore  to  prevent  its  being 
used  by  the  Americans,     But  he  and  his  staff  felt  that  such 
an  action  would  bring  the  Americans  into  the  conflict,  and 
that  it  vjould  create  a  new  theatre  of  war  far  removed  from 
German  controlc-'- 

Shortly  after,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,  Matsuoka,  who  was  soon  to  leave  for  Germany 
Ott  reported  that  Matsuoka  had  told  him  that  should  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  entering  the  war,  Japan  V70uld 
consider  an  attack  on  Singapore  as  a  means  of  preventing 
America  from  waging  war  in  the  Pacific.    Matsuoka  added  that 
such  an  attack  would  not  take  place  without  full  consultation 
with  Germany,  but  that  plans  were  under  way  for  such  an  even- 
tuality .  ^ 

Berlin  did  not  share  Ott's  doubts.     Both  Hitler  and  his 
Foreign  Minister  wanted  Japan  to  attack  Singapore  as  a  means 
of  bringing  Britain  to  her  knees. ^    Ribbentrop  kept  prodding 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  General  Hitoshi  Oshima,  to  get  a 
firm  Japanese  commitment  to  move  against  Singapore.     But  all 
that  Oshima  would  say  was  that  plans  for  the  attack  were  in 
preparation,  but  that,  for  safety's  sake,  these  plans  had  to 
take  account  of  a  war  with  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.^ 

So,  the  Japanese  remained  firmly  non-committal.  Ott, 
who  had  been  recalled  to  Berlin  to  take  part  in  the  conver- 
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sations  with  Matsuoka,  reported  that  the  Japanese  Army  and 
Navy  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
Singapore ,  were  worried  about  American  submarine  and  air 
warfare  against  Japan's  lines  of  communications,  free  to 
operate  from  the  Philippines «     They  were  also  nervous  about 
the  transfer  of  Royal  Navy  ships  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Far  East,     The  Army  leaders  wanted  to  be  certain  that 
the  U.S.S.R,  would  not  make  a  hostile  move^     They  were  not 
ready  to  enter  the  war  without  such  an  assurance.^ 

Such  was  the  background  of  the  Matsuoka-Ribbentrop  talks 
which  opened  in  Berlin  on  March  24?  ironically  at  the  moment 
when  the  A»B.C,"1  talks  were  about  to  be  concluded. 

The  conversations  turned  out  to  be  inconclusive.^ 
Matsuoka  remained  non-committal  against  all  German  attempts 
to  get  a  definite  Japanese  commitment  to  attack  Singapore. 
All  he  would  say  was  that  plans  for  such  an  attack ^were  well 
under  way.    Matsuoka  was  not  informed  by  either  Ribbentrop 
or  Hitler  about  Operation  'Barbarossa' ,  the  attack  on  Russia: 
and  Hitler  had  instructed  his  General  Staff  not  to  mention 
it  to  Matsuoka.-     This  was  not  too  popular  a  decision,  for 
Admiral  Raeder^  on  March  18,  advised  Hitler  to  tell  the 
Japanese  of  the  coming  assault,  so  that  they  could  attack 
Singapore,     Weizsacker,^  the  German  Vice-Minister  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  raised  this  matter  with  Ribbentrop, 
with  equal  lack  of  result.-'-^    Hitler  so  little  trusted  the 
Japanese  and  Matsuoka  to  keep  the  secret,   that  in  their  last 
talk  he  told  Matsuoka  that  Germany  would  not  attack  the 
U.S.S.R.   if  she  remained  friendly,  and  that  he  agreed  to  a 
Soviet- Japanese  Pact. 

Matsuoka' s  agreement  with  the  concept  of  an  assault 
on  Singapore  has  to  be  viewed  sceptically,  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  really  felt  that  such  a  move  would  best  serve 
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Japanese  interests.     On  closer  examination  of  the  conver- 
sations j  one  gets  the  impression  that  Matsuoka  hedged 
giving  a  precise  answer  to  German  demands ,  leaving  the 
decision  to  his  Government . 12 

Unaware  of  the  coming  German  onslaught  on  Russia, 
Matsuoka  went  to  Moscow  on  April  13,  where  he  concluded  a 
Neutrality  Pact  with  the  UeScSeR.^^ 

When  Germany  attacked  the  UoS.S.R,  in  June,  Matsuoka 
faced  a  crisis.     He  had  conceded  more  to  the  Russians  than 
authorized.     However,  he  did  a  right-about-face  once  the 
Rus so -German  war  began  and  advocated  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  Germany's  desire  also.l'^    Matsuoka  appealed, 
over  Konoye's  headj,  to  the  Emperor,  thus  straining  his 
relations  with  the  Premier  even  moree-'-^    The  result  was 
victory  in  a  sense  for  the  Southern  policy,  for  after  a  series 
of  Liaison  Conferences,  it  was  decided  to  not  tangle  with 
Russia. 16 

This  marked  the  end  of  Mr.  Matsuoka 's  influence  and 
position.     On  July  18?  the  Konoye  Cabinet  resigned  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  exuberant  Foreign  Minister,  re- 
placing him  in  the  new  Cabinet  with  Admiral  Teijiro  Toyoda. 

While  the  Germans  and  Japanese  were  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  on  Singapore,  a  conference  of  American, 
British  and  Dutch  commanders  was  arranged  taking  place  at 
Singapore,  to  formulate  plans  for  the  conduct  of  a  Far  Eastern 
war  on  the  basis  of  the  strategic  policy  formulated  at  the 
Washington  Conference . 1^ 

Accordingly,  the  Joint  Planners  submitted  a  memorandum 
covering  the  various  aspects  of  British  Strategic  Policy  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  terms  of  reference  for  Part  II  of  the 
A.D.A.  Conference.     This  dealt  in  detail  with  the  reinforce- 
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ment  of  the  Far  East  with  capital  ships  if  Japan  entered 
the  waro     Taking  into  account  the  strength  of  the  German 
Fleet,  which  consisted  of  the  Bismarck,  Tirpitz ,  two  Gneisenau 
class  and  two  Scheer  class  ships,"  and  assuming  that  none 
were  out  of  action, the  Planners  estimiated  that  the  barest 
minimum  needed  to  meet  the  German  Fleet  was  two  King  George 
class,  one  Queen  Elizabeth  Class  and  two  battlecruisers .  In 
the  Mediterranean J  the  campaign  in  the  Balkans  and  the  in- 
troduction of  German  land  forces  in  the  Western  Desert  had 
created  circumstances  where  "there  can  be  no  question  of 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Fleet 
to  meet  an  attack  on  Australia" .     If  the  decision  was  taken 
to  give  up  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Fleet  would  have 
to  stay  to  the  last  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  Army,  but 
the  recent  successes  of  the  Navy  against  the  Italian  Fleet  ** 
led  the  Planners  to  believe  that  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
could  be  held  by  two  Queen  Elizabeth  class  ships. 

In  the  Western  Mediterranean  lay  Force  Hj  which  might 
be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  provided  that  no  heavy  German  ships 
were  in  the  Atlantic.     In  that  case,  one  heavy  unit  would  be 
required  to  protect  the  Sierra.  Leone  convoys . 

In  the  Atlantic,  the  old  R  Class  battleships  were  needed, 
on  escort  duties.     To  employ  the  Home  Fleet  would  disperse  the 


Bismarck  and  Tirpitz ,  52,600  tons,  8  x  15"  guns,  30-8 
Kts .  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst ,  38,100  tons,  9  x  11" 
guns,  31.5  Kts o     Admiral  Graf  Spee  and  Admiral  Scheer, 
12,100  tons,  6  X  11"  guns,  28  Kts.  Lutzow  (formerly 
Deutschland)  11,700  tons,  6  x  11"  guns  7  28  Kts.  Graf 
Spee  was  sunk  on  December  13,  1939.     The  Bismarck  sunk 
the  Hood  (battlecruiser )  on  May  24,  1941,  and  in  turn 
was  sunk  on  May  27. 

This  was  the  Battle  of  Cape  Matapan'  when  the  f^editerr- 
anean .  JFleet ,  under  Admiral  .Cunninghara,  sunk  three  Ital- 
ian cruisers  and  two  destroyers  on  March  28-29- 
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one  concentrated  force  able  to  meet  the  German  Fleet.  At 
least  two  R  Class  had  to  be  kept  on  the  convoy  routes.  In 
addition,  two  other  heavy  ships  would  always  be  under  repair. 
When  taking  all  this  into  consideration,  the  Fleet  available 
for  the  Far  East,  if  circumstances  did  not  change  dramati- 
cally, would  be  two  Nelsons ,  one  battlecruiser ,  one  Barham 
and  one  Revenge . The  time  estimated  for  the  ships  to 
concentrate  at  Tricomali  was  60  days  after  the  order  to  move 
had  been  issued.     The  Planners  also  added  that  the  light 
forces  needed  to  attend  the  heavy  ships  could  be  made  avail- 
able ,  but  only  by  taking  risks  in  other  theatres  * 

They  concluded  that  it  would  be  folly  to  denude  the 
critical  areas  of  sh3.ps  to  send  an  inferior  fleet  to  the 
Far  East,     Thus  they  felt  the  best  policy  would  be  to  limit 
naval  reinforcements  for  the  Pacific  to  the  bare  minimum 
required  to  protect  vital  sea-communications .    They  noted 
that  it  would  only  be  in  the  event  of  a  direct  threat  to 
Australia  that  the  scraping-together  of  such  a  fleet  would 
be  justifiedo    The  strategic  deployment  of  the  fleet  sent 
would  be  to  protect  the  Dominion  by  cutting  Japanese  com- 
munications c  2^ 

For  this  purpose,  a  base  nearer  Australia  and 
more  on  the  flank  of  the  Japanese  lines  of 
communications  would  be  required;  for  example, 
Sydney,  Port  Darwin  and  Port  Moresby  suggest 
themselves . . . . » 

The  implication  of  the  above  was  profound.     It  was  a 
vindication  of  all  those  who  had  tenaciously  fought  the  Sing- 
apore concept  and  advocated  a  base  in  Australia.     It  was  an 
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admission  that  Singapore  was  not  in  a  position  to  prevent  a 
Japanese  attack  on  Australia j  a  fact  noted  many  times  by 
others ,  vho  had  pointed  out  that  the  direct  line  between 
Australia  and  Japan  was  3,000  miles  east  of  the  Base.  Further, 
it  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  Singapore  concept  had  ceased 
to  be  viable ,  once  the  Admiralty  did  not  have  the  Fleet  to 
send  East. 

The  basis  for  strategic  planning  at  the  forthcoming 
American-Dutch-British  talks  (A.D.B»)  was  contained  in  a 
telegram  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  C-'in-C  China,  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Geoffrey  Laytonj  who  was  to  chair  the  conference . ^1 

Planning  was  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S. 
would  be  an  active  ally,  and  that  the  British  Far  Eastern 
Fleet  would  be  derived  from  units  replaced  by  American  ships 
in  the  Atlantic.     It  was  felt,  as  in  all  previous  apprecia- 
tions, that  the  presence  of  the  UoSJ^.  at  Hawaii  would  inhibit 
the  Japanese,  and  that  the  combined  U.S , -British-Dutch  forces 
could  dispute  the  passage  to  the  Nether la.nds  Indies.  Japanese 
incursions  into  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  curtailed,  since 
the  Japanese  would  have  to  provide  heavy  escorts  for  their 
operations  in  the  South  China  Seas  to  guard  agaf-ust  the  U.S,N, 
The  chief  objective  of  the  Allied  forces  would  be  the  defence 
of  Singapore.     The  plan  for  this  defence  was  based  on  holding 
operations  until  the  Far  Eastern  Fleet  could  arrive,  and  this 
was  contingent  on  the  speed  with  which  the  U.S.N,  replaced 
British  ships  at  Gibraltar  and  other  stations.     It.  was  cal- 
culated that  from  Day  One  (the  day  the  U.S.  entered  the  war), 
it  would  take  eighty  days  for  the  British  fleet  to  arrive  at 
Singapore. 

The  A.D.B.  conversations  took  place  at  Singapore  from 
April  21  to  27.  The  United  States'  Chief  of  Staff  Asiatic 
Fleet,  Capt.  W.R.  Purnell,  was  a  participant.     The  delegates 
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signed  an  agreements  which  was  a  plan  for  the  deployment  and 
co-operation  of  their  respective  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Japan.    Though  no  political  commitment  was  involved, 
it  was  assiimed  that  the  United  States  would  be  an  active  ally.^^ 
The  Conference  recognized  that  Germany  was  to  be  defeated 
first,  and  that  Japan  was  to  be  contained  while  economic 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  before  an  Allied  offensive 
against  her  forces  was  undertaken. 

In  strategic  terms,  the  first  priority  was  the  security 
of  sea-communications,  the  second  the  security  of  Singapore. 
An  attack  on  one  was  reckoned  an  a.ttack  on  all.     It  was 
important  that  the  American  Pacific  Fleet  should  be  eq\ial  in 
strength  to  the  Japanese  Na^/yo     The  strategy  to  be  employed 
was  that  outlined  in  the  Admiralty  memorandum.     Phase  One  was 
to  be  a  defensive  period  of  holding  on  to  bases  and  securing 
communications » 

Phase  Two  occurred  when  the  British  Fleet  arrived. 
The  objective  of  the  British  Eastern  Fleet  would  be  to  operate 
from  Singapore,  where  it  might  be  joined  by  the  U.S.  Asiatic 
Fleet,  which  would  come  under  British  command.    The  strength 
of  the  British  Naval  Forces  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Associated  Powers  to  seize  the  initiative  and  to  launch 
"powerful  counter  attacks  against  such  Japanese  forces  as  may 
have  established  their  position."     "In  the  unlikely  event  of" 
the  fleet  being  unable  to  use  Singapore,  it  would  operate  from 
bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  securing  sea-communications  and 
contesting  any  Japanese  moves  to  the  south  or  west,  and  pos- 
sibly relieving  pressure  on  Malaya  by  sorties  in  the  Malacca 
Straits.     However,  there  were  so  many  variables  governing 
the  dispatch  of  the  British  Fleet  and  its  composition  "that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  operations 
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that  would  then  be  possible". 

The  report  stressed  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Associated  Powers  was  by  Japanese  attacks  on  their  sea- 
communications  c    On  the  Allied  side,  submarines  and  air- 
power  were  considered  the  best  immediate  means  to  counter 
Japanese  action,  coupled  with  the  threatening  influence  of 
the  American  Pacific  Fleet  on  Japanese  strategic  movements. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  AoD.B,  Conference,  a  further 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  British,  the  Dominions, 
and  Dutch  authorities^^  which  governed  their  joint  action 
in  the  event  of  a  Far  Eastern  conflict.     This  agreement,  which 
the  Americans  did  not  sign,  followed  closely  the  Joint  Planners' 
instructions  and  strategic  summary  of  April  13.     In  this 
document,  the  British  naval  reinforcements  were  to  consist  of 
the  Ark  Royal ,  and  Renown  from  Force  H  at  Gibraltar,  which 
were  to  cover  communications  in  the  Indian  Ocean,     There  was 
no  mention  of  an  Eastern  Fleet  or  of  offensive  operations, 
for  "our  policy  must  still  remain  defensive  until  a  radical 
change  in  the  world-wide  situation  occurs".     In  this  plan,  the 
United  States  was  regarded  as  being  neutral,  though  American 
influence  could  not  be  disregarded  and  the  American  Fleet 
might  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  scale  of  attack  that  Japan 
might  launch  on  British  and  Dutch  territory.     The  strategic 
aim  was  to  hold  off  the  Japanese  as  far  as  possible,  while 
securing  sea-communications  and  Singapore.     The  naval  rein- 
forcements envisaged  could  "not  materially  alter  our  defensive 
policy  or  permit  any  offensive  action  against  Japanese  naval 
forces". 

The  salient  features  of  both  reports  was  the  under- 
estimation of  what  the  Japanese  were  capable  of  doing,  and  an 
over -estimation  of  what  the  Allies  could  do.     In  particular, 
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there  was  a  constant  reference  to  the  tieing-down  of 
considerable  Japanese  forces  in  China  and  the  Japanese 
worry  about  Russian  reaction.    As  with  the  A.D.B.  report,  the 
signing  of  it  did  not  imply  a  political  commitment  by  any  of 
the  nations  represented.     (At  least?  that  is  what  it  said). 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  British  naval  strategy  was 
completely  dependent  on  American  support  in  the  Far  East, 
and  that,  until  that  support  was  definite,  there  would  and 
could  be  no  commitment  to  the  Dutch. 26    -jhe  British  attempted 
to  gain  from  the  Americans  some  statement  of  support  should 
Japan  attack  Dutch  or  British  possessions  in  the  Far  East, 
but  to  no  avail.     Suirmer  Welles  reported  that    "Eden  ..o. 
asked  me  repeatedly  what  our  country  would  do  if  Japan  attacked 
Singapore  or  the  Dutch,  saying  that  it  was  essential  to  their 
policy  to  knowo"^^ 

Yet  even  while  no  definite  commitments  were  forthcoming 
from  the  Americans?  Churchill  and  to  some  extent  the  C.O.S. 
believed  that  American  support  would  be  there  when  the  time 
cameo     They  had  told  Menzies  this,  claiming  that  the  American 
attitude  had  strengthened  Australia's  security,  and  Churchill 
had  made  the  same  claim  at  the  meetings  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee.       But  Menzies  was  not  told  that  the  Americans  did 
not  rate  the  contribution  of  the  Dominions  or  the  British 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  very  high  in  terms  of  their 
economic,  material  or  manpower  value  to  the  war  effort,  all 
of  which  they  felt  could  be  replaced  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere.    Nor  were  the  Australians  aware  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict  that  was  taking  place  between  Churchill  and  the  C.O.S. 
concerning  the  strategic  priority  of  Singapore  as  opposed  to 
the  Middle  East.     Churchill  was  obsessed  with  the  Desert  War. 

Here  was  the  only  place  where  British  and  Commonwealth 
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troops  were  in  battle  against  the  enemy.  To  Churchill, 
only  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  ranked  higher  in 
priorities . 

But  there  was  a  growing  rift  between  the  C.O.S.  and 
Churchill,  which  emerged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee in  early  April,  just  when  the  Greek  Campaign  was 
starting  to  go  badly. 29    Churchill  proposed  the  blocking  of 
Tripoli  Harbour y  using  an  old  capital  ship.     The  object  was 
to  curtail  German  supplies  to  the  Afrika  Corps.     He  informed 
the  Committee  that 

As  to  the  results  of  losing  a  capital  ship,  he 
was  not  counting  on  the  Japanese  entering  the  war 
at  an  early  date,  nor  was  he  counting  on  the  United 
States  of  America  remaining  neutral  if  they  did  so. 

But  the  Committee  refused  to  agree  to  Churchill's  plan, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Admiralty  was  already  hard  pressed 
for  this  type  of  ship.     A  week  later,  Churchill  persuaded 
them  to  send  a  fast  convoy  through  the  Mediterranean  with 
supplies  for  the  Desert  Army.    This  operation,  code-named 
"Tiger" 5  was  one  of  great  hazard,  for  the  escort  compromised 
Force  H  for  part  of  the  run,  and  Cunningham's  Fleet  from 
the  Skerki  Channel  to  Alexandria,  all  of  which  were  within 
range  of  enemy  air  attack.     On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
gamble  paid  off  and  the  convoy  arrived  almost  intact. 

However,  when  Churchill  wanted  to  try  to  get  another 
convoy  through,  the  Joint  Planners  and  the  C.O.S.  dug  their 
heels  in,  and  told  him  that  even  if  the  convoy  got  through, 
with  six  capital  ships  already  out  of  action,  it  would  be  "on 
the  edge  of  folly  to  undertake  without  better  cause,  an  oper- 
ation in  which  further  loss  or  damage  to  our  naval  forces 
seems  to  be  highly  certain,  especially  with  Japan  on  edge".^! 
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But  Churchill  was  still  not  willing  to  have  the  Far  East 

accorded  anything  but  the  lowest  of  priorities.    As  he  wrote, 

it  came  forth    after  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 

Middle  East,  and  aid  to  Russiao-^^ 

On  April  28,  at  a  meeting  of  the  GoO.S.,  Churchill 

outlined  his  view  of  Far  Eastern  strategy,  telling  his 

military  advisers  that  Japan  would  be  unlikely  to  enter  the 

war  unless  Britain  was  invaded.     Even  the  loss  of  the  Middle 

East  would  not  entice  Japan  to  war,  as  the  Mediterranean 

Fleet  would  be  free  to  go  to  the  Far  East,  as  would  British 

troops  evacuated  from  that  theatre.     The  Prime  Minister 

repeated  his  oft-stated  contention  that  Japan  would  not 

move  as  they  feared  the  Americans  entering  the  war,  and  as 

far  as  he  was  concerned,  once  Japan  attacked,  the  United 

States  would  be  ranged  on  Britain's  side.    These  conditions, 

Churchill  said 

are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Service  Departments  as 
a  guide  for  all  plans  and  actions o     Should  they 
cease  to  hold  good,  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  to  notify  the  Service  staffs  in  good 
time  .55 

The  C.O.Sc  were  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  this  directive. 
They  replied  that,  when  dealing  with  the  Far  East,  the  Service 
Staffs  must  have  three  months ' warning ,  since  that  was  the 
minimum  period  required  for  reinforcements  to  reach  Malaya. 
Nor  did  they  agree  that  the  loss  of  Egypt  would  be  an  un- 
precedented disaster:     disaster  would  only  occur  if  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  lost,  or  if  Britain  was  invaded. 

This  thesis  had  previously  been  put  to  Churchill  by  the 
C.I.G.S.,  General  Sir  John  Dill,  on  May  6.     As  to  the  possible 
loss  of  Egypt,  the  General,   in  a  report  which  made  the  rounds 
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of  his  colleagues  in  the  other  services,  pointed  out 

It  is  the  United  Kingdom  and  not  Egypt  that  is 
vital,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom 
must  take  first  place.     Egypt  is  not  even  second 
in  priority,  for  it  has  been  an  accepted  princi- 
ple in  our  strategy  that  in  the  last  resort,  the 
security  of  Singapore  comes  before  that  of  Egypt. 
Yet  the  defences  of  Singapore  are  still  consider- 
ably below  standard. 

The  issue  now  centered  on  Churchill's  willingness 
to  send  reinforcements  and  materials  to  the  Middle  East, 
on  the  gamble  that  Hitler  would  not  invade,  and  that  the 
Far  East  would  remain  peaceful,     Replyj.ng  to  Dill,  he  adhered 
to  his  firm  convictions  that  the  United  States  would  enter 
the  war,  and  in  any  case,  Japan  would  be  unlikely  to  besiege 
Singapore  at  the  outset  of  hostilities.     To  Churchill,  the 
greatest  problem  would  arise  from  the  Japanese  cruisers  and 
battlecruisers  operating  along  Britain's  Eastern  Trade  routes.-^ 
He  insisted  that  the  Middle  East  demanded  the  highest  priority: 
the  Far  East  could  and  would  have  to  wait.37 

Dill,  however,  was  not  yet  ready  to  concede  to  Churchill, 
That  same  day,  he  replied  that  while  it  was  difficult  not  to 
advocate  offensive  action,  still  it  was  often  braver  to  admit 
to  that  fact.     The  C^LCSc's  concern  was  that  the  same 
mistake  -  that  of  under-rating  the  enemy  -  would  be  made  twice. 
Further,  regarding  Singapore,  Dill's  idea  was  the  same  as 
Churchill's  own.     Dill  quoted  Churchill's  oim  previous  view 
expressed  in  a  memorandum  of  November  17,   1939,  on  the  defence 
of  Australia  , 

V/e  v/ish  to  make,  it  plc^in  tha,t  we  ^regard 

the  defence  of  Australia,  and  of  Singapore  as 

a  stepping-stone  to  Australia,  as  ranking  next 

to  the  mastering  of  the  principal  fleet  to  which 

we  are  opposed,  and  that  if  the  choice  were 
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presented  of  defending  Australia  against  a  seri- 
ous attack,  or  sacrificing  British  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean,  our  duty  to  Australia  would 
take  precedence. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  defence  of  Singapore 
requires  only  a  fraction  of  the  troops  required 
for  the  defence  of  Egypt.     But  since  three  months 
must  be  allowed  for  shipments  to  reach  Malaya, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  well  ahead.     If  we  wait 
till  emergency  situations  arise,  in  the  Far  East, 
we  shall  be  too  late.^S 

However,  the  stream  of  reinforcements  to  the  Middle  East 
went  on  unabated «     Churchill  had  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing his  Cabinet  colleagues  or  the  heads  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  that  this  was  the  policy  to  be  pursued.     But  he 
placed  it  in  the  context  of  stripping  the  defences  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  whereas  Dill  was  endeavouring  not  so  much  to 
stop  the  flow  to  the  Middle  East  as  to  get  some  of  that  flow 
diverted  to  Singapore. 

It  was  a  strategic  gamble,  one  that  was  to  starve  Singa- 
pore of  war  material  and  bring  down  upon  the  British  Common- 
wealth its  greatest  military  disaster  in  modeim  times.  It 
was  partly  based  on  political  considerations,  which,  if  one 
examines  the  material  available,  had.  little  relation  to  the 
realities  of  the  American  scene.     There  was  absolutely  no 
reason  at  that  time  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  would 
enter  the  war  if  the  Japanese  attacked  British  or  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Far  East.     In  fact,  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  the  British  never  obtained,  until  the  last  moment, 
any  clear  statement  from  the  Americans  as  to  what  course  they 
would  pursue  if  Japan  attacked.     This  was  poor  concrete  on 
which  to  build  concepts  of  strategy.     To  Churchill,  the  loss 
of  Malaya  would  never  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the  loss  of  Egypt, 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Middle  East.     This  view,  states  Churchill 
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in  his  History,  was  shared  by  his  colleagues . -^^    But  there 

is  evidence  otherwise. 

In  June  1941 ,  the  Future  Operations  Section  of  the 

J.P.S.C.  presented  an  elaborate  paper  on  future  strategy  to 

the  Defence  Committee, It  repeated  what  had  been  said 

many  times  previously  concerning  Singapore  as  the  key  to 

British  strategy  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  measures  should 

be  taken  to  ensure  its  defences.     The  British  interests  in 

the  Far  East  had  become  obscured  by  other  threats  that  were 

more  grimly  real,  but  nevertheless 

the  effect  of  Japan's  entry  into  the  war 
will  depend  on  the  fate  of  Singapore «  If 
we  lose  Singapore,  the  strategic  consequences 
will  be  disastrous^     If  we  hold  it,  Japan's 
intervention,  though  it  will  add  treat ly  to 
our  existing  naval  commitments  and  economic 
difficulties,  should  have  no  decisive  effect 
on  the  war  in  the  west. 

The  Middle  East,  the  Planners  pointed  out,  came  into  a 
different  category 5,  as  with  the  Mediterranean  already  closed, 
the  direct  cost  of 'its  loss  v/ould  not  be  vital  so  long  as 
the  enemy  was  prevented  from  gaining  control  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,     The  loss  of  Egypt,  regardless  of  its 
magnitude,  was  second  to  the  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Britain's  vital  sea  communications,  or  of  Singapore. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  A.D.B,  Conference, 
for  arising  from  it  were  basic  differences  in  strategic  think- 
ing between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  which  were  never 
to  be  resolved.     The  Conference  outlined  in  some  detail  the 
basic  plans  for  the  deployment  of  Allied  naval  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  Far  Eastern  war,  which  assumed  a  British  fleet 
would  arrive  in  about  eighty  days,  and  that  when  the  U.S.  came 
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in,  and  after  the  Philippines  were  invested,  the  U.S.  Asiatic 
Fleet  would  retire  on  Singapore  and  help  in  its  defence.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  Conference  that  the  British  Naval  G-in-C 
Far  East  would  direct  all  naval  forces,  other  than  those 
engaged  in  local  defence  or  operating  under  the  C-in-G,  U.S. 
Asiatic  Fleet.    The  eastern  theatre  was  to  comprise  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Philippines,     The  Conference  also  made  recommendations 
on  what  should  be  considered  a  cause  for  war,  the  principle 
being  a  direct  act  of  war  against  any  of  the  powers;  a  move- 
ment by  Japanese  forces  into  Siam  west  of  the  meridian  of  Bang- 
kok (100°E)  or  south  of  the  Kra  Isthmus  (10°N);  the  occupa- 
tion of  Portuguese  Timor j  New  Caledonia  or  the  Loyalty  Islands; 
the  movement  of  Japanese  expeditions  directed  on  the  Phili- 
ppines, across  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Vavao  to  Waigeo  or 
across  the  Equator  east  of  Waigeo, 

The  American  delegate , Colonel  Allen  McBride,  was  un- 
fortunately delayed  in  getting  to  the  Conference.     When  he 
arrived,  he  was  presented  with  the  British  summar}'-  of  the 
proceedings.     Naturally  enough,  the  importance  of  Singapore, 
whose  security  depended  on  denying  to  the  Japanese  bases  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  was  emphasized.     But  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  Luzon  in  the  Philippines  was  also  underlined, 
since,  as  long  as  submarines  and  air  forces  could  operate 
from  that  area,  Japanese  expeditions  to  threaten  Malaya  or 
the  East  Indies  from  the  East  could  be  outf lanked . 

From  the  documents  that  refer  to  this  Conference ,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  British  were  trying  to  induce  the  Americans 
to  reverse  their  basic  strategy  and  commit  themselves  to 
reinforcing  the  defence  of  the  Philippines.     For  the  British 
this  was  sound  strategy:     a  strong  American  force  in  Luzon 
could  help  block  a  Japanese  advance  towards  Singapore,  and 
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possibly,  in  the  event  of  war,  guarantee  American  partici- 
pation in  the  defence  of  Singapore  as  a  means  for  the  defence 
of  the  whole  area.     As  the  British  saw  it,  the  defence  of 
Singapore  and  the  Philippines  were  complementary:     if  the 
Americans  could  be  convinced  to  defend  the  former,  they  had 
to  help  defend  the  latter. 

When  the  officer  commanding  the  Philippines,  Major 
General  George  Grunert,  read  the  report ^  he  immediately  saw 
that  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  American  policy, ^2  v/hich  did 
not  regard  the  Philippines  as  strategically  important.  In 
his  opinion,  the  British  were  more  concerned  with  the  defence 
of  Singapore  than  with  the  defence  of  American  interests  in 
the  Philippines »     Further,  the  British  tended  to  regard  the 
whole  of  the  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  as  available  for  the  defence 
of  Singapore.     Grunert  informed  the  British  that  the  United 
States  contemplated  no  immediate  strengthening  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  that  the  Americans  only  planned  for  a  determined 
defence  of  the  immediate  area  of  Manila. '^■'■^ 

The  American  Chiefs  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy  came  to 
the  same  conclusion?     the  report  of  the  Conference  went 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  A,BoC.  decisions  as  a  "practical 
operating  plan  for  the  Far  East  area".     On  June  7,  they  sent, 
with  the  President's  approval,  a  strongly-worded  rejection 
of  the  views  expressed  at  Singapore,  in  which  they  stated^^ 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  alter  American  strategic 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  or  to  reinforce  the  Philippines  except 
in  minor  particulars.     The  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  also 
rebelled  against  the  British  suggestion  for  a  unified  naval 
command,  which  they  felt  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Conference 

to  decide. '^^ 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  Americans ,  the  security  of  the 
Malay  Barrier  and  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  inadequate 
anyway,  and  their  defence  must  rest  upon  U.S.  and  Dutch 
naval  forces ,  while  those  of  the  British  operated  on  convoy 
and  patrol  duties  far  from  this  vital  area.    Until  there 
was  a  plan  providing  that  British  naval  forces  take  the 
predominant  part  in  defending  their  own  positions  in  the 
Far  Eastj"^^  the  U,So  Asiatic  Fleet  would  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  under  British  direction.     The  American  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  unwilling  to  reinforce  the  Philippines  at  a  time 
when  other,  more  important  theatres y  needed  reinforcement. 
In  blunt  terms,  the  Americans  told  the  British  that  if 
Singapore  was  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  defence  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  cohesion  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  it 
was  up  to  the  British  to  provide  for  its  defence  and  not  to 
expect  the  Americans  to  undertake  the  naval  protection  of 
that  area. 

In  early  August 5  the  British  CO^S.   instructed  the 
Joint  Planners  to  prepare  a  rebuttal  to  the  American  objections 
to  the  AoD.B.  report.^''    ^^The  Planners  declared  that  the 
American  objection  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet's  coming  under  British 
Command  was  unrealistic,  as, if  the  Philippines  were  invested y 
the  American  naval  forces  pecpforce  would  have  to  fall  back 
to  Singapore,     The  only  other  base  to  which  the  Fleet  could 
retire  was  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  was  too  distant.     Nor  did 
the  Planners  agree  that  only  American  and  Dutch  naval  forces 
should  defend  the  vital  British  area  -  Malaya/Sumatra/java 
and  eastward,  while  British  forces  only  protected  Imperial 
sea-communications  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  British  claimed 
that  the  Indian  Ocean  would  absorb  all  the  naval  forces  the 
Admiralty  could  spare,  and  air  power  would  have  to  help  main- 
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tain  the  Malaya-east  line.  Remaining  naval  forces  would 
have  to  concentrate  on  local  defence  until  the  British  main 
fleet  arrived.  What  the  Planners  saw  as  sound  strategy  was 
for  the  Americans  to  reinforce  the  Philippines ,  so  it  could 
hold  out  until  the  British  Fleet  arrived,  and  that  the  U.S. 
Asiatic  Fleet  should  move  to  Singapore,  in  accordance  with 
plans  drawn  up  at  the  A.BoD»  Conference. 

These  ready  British  answers  to  American  criticisms  of 
the  A.D.B.  report  could  not  convince  the  Americans  to  rein- 
force the  Philippines o     Nor  could  the  British  guarantee 
anything  more  than  they  had  guaranteed  to  the  Dominions  in 
the  wa}^  of  naval  reinforcement  for  the  Far  East.     The  Admiralty 
did  not  have  any  spare  ships .    The  truth  was  that  there  was 
little  chance,  as  the  Americans  well  knewy  of  a  British  Far 
Eastern  fleet  ever  materializing.     But  there  was  still  the 
assumption  that  the  American  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  would  be 
able,  should  war  come,  to  curtail  Japanese  operations  south- 
wards »     But  the  British  had  been  informed  by  Admiral  Danck- 
werts  and  Captain  Clarke  from  Washington,  that  the  American 
Pacific  Fleet  had  no  plans  to  deploy  forward  in  the  event  of 
war.     It  possessed  no  war  plan,  and  within  the  wardrooms  of 
its  ships,  there  was  concern  that , compared  to  the  Japanese 
Navy,  it  was  a  "light  weight"  fleet. 

While  these  sharp  differences  over  Far  Eastern  strategy 
were  being  argued  between  London  and  Washington,  the  C-in-C 
China  Station,  Vice-Admiral  Layton  and  Admiral  Hart,  C-in-C 
Asiatic  Fleet,  U.S.N. ,  decided  to  continue  drafting  plans 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 
area.     The  drafts  of  these  plans  were  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  changes  in  American  policy.     The  Netherlands 
East  Indies'  authorities  also  agreed  to  join  in  since  the 
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plans  could  be  applied  to  British-Du.tch  co-ordination  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  United  States  came  in.^^ 

The  two  Admirals  hoped  for  British  naval  reinforcements 
within  six  months?  as  the  Americans  were  assiaming  a  larger 
escort  of  the  Atlantic  Battle ?  allowing  the  British  to  with- 
draw four  battleships »     The  intention  was  to  form  a  new  3rd 
Battle  Squadron  in  the  Eastern  Fleet  and  one  or  possibly  two 
modern  capital  ships  were  to  arrive  somet5.me  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

The  Japanese  were  also  making  plans.     At  first  hesitant 
when  British  fortunes  seemed  to  rise  i.n  the  Middle  East  and 
amidst  British  skies »  the  Japanese  now  saw  these  fortunes 
plunge  to  a  new  low«     The  moment  seemed  ripe  to  move  south. 
In  this,  they  were  baulked  initially  by  Dutch  refusals  to 
allow  them  oil  concessions »     But  these y  rather  than  deterring 
the  Japanese y  spurred  them  into  more  reckless  paths.  Oil 
was  the  problem,     Japan  depended  heavily  ori  overseas  supplies 
and  had  to  get  the  Indies.     If  they  could  not  get  them  by 
peaceful  means j  then  force  was  to  be  used. 52    However,  to 
accomplish  this  aim,  bases  had  first  to  be  secured  in  Southern 
Indo -China. 

The  Japanese  got  Vichy's  "consent"  to  occupy  bases  in 
Southern  Indo-China.     The  chance  that  this  might  lead  to  war 
with  the  Allies  was  accpeted  previously  by  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  July  2,  at  Tokyo,  as  a  risk  to  be  taken. 

On  July  24,  the  Japanese  marched  into  South  Indo-China. 

In  America,  opinion  was  hardening.     It  was  felt  that 
Japanese  moves  were  undermining  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  straddled  key  trade-routes  and  encircled  the 
Philippines.     The  British  felt  that  what  was  required  was  a 
joint  declaration  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
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wealth  that  an  attack  on  one  would  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  vital  interests  of  the  other. They  were  convinced  that 
the  Japanese  would  halt  if  they  were  led  to  believe  that 
pursuit  of  their  aggressive  policy  would  mean  war  against 
the  United  States,^^ 

The  President  asked  Admiral  Stark  his  opinion  on  embargoes 
on  Japan,     On  July  22,  Stark  wrote  that  if  the  Japanese  were 
denied  oil?  they  would  fight;  and  if  Japan  did  resort  to 
force,  she  would  attack  the  Philippines  and  thus  involve  the 
United  States  in  war» 

American  policy,  long  based  on  keeping  Japan  out  of  the 
war  in  order  to  concentrate  in  the  Atlantic,  was  beginning 
to  stiffen  towards  Japan,     On  July  25,  the  President,  by 
Executive  order,  froze  all  Japanese  assets  in  the  United  States 
and  placed  a  total  embargo  on  all  goods  to  Japan* 

This  decision  was  a  move  that  threatened  to  bring  in 
its  train  the  most  dire  consequences,  and  place  British 
interests  in  the  Far  East  under  the  threat  of  war.^^  IXiring 
July,  the  British  had  been  trying  to  obtain  from  the  United 
States  some  idea  what  their  policy  would  be  if  the  Japanese 
did  go  to  war.     To  all  his  inquiries,  Halifax  received  eva- 
sive answers.     All  that  he  could  elicit  was  that  Washington 
expected  the  United  Kingdom  to  follow  the  American  lead  in 
placing  an  embargo  on  exports  to  Japan.     They  would  say  only 
that  to  give  an  announcement  of  American  plans  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     It  would  seem  that  this  was 
only  an  excuse  to  cover  up  a  lack  of  decision  in  Washington , 
which  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Japanese  were  bluffing. 

In  London,  the  British  were  faced  with  a  cruel  dilemma. 
Each  Japanese  move  southward  put  the  security  of  Singapore  in 
jeopardy,  yet  there  was  little  they  could  do  about  it.  The 
British  strategic  policy  was  governed  by  what  the  United  States 
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would  do  if  Japan  attacked,  and  until  Britain  had  a  firm 
commitment  from  the  Americans  ^  she  was  not  prepared  to  offer 
any  hard  assurances  to  the  Dutch.     British  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  Netherlands  authorities  was  to  agree  to  the  military 
clauses  of  the  A.B.D.?  but  refuse  any  political  commitment, 
for  the  issue  of  war  would  "have  to  be  decided  by  the  govern- 
ments in  consultation" . 58 

Time  and  again  the  Dutch  asked  Britain  for  a  pledge  of 
support,  and  time  and  again,  Britain  hedged. The  British 
had  sound  reasons  to  hedges     they  were  too  weak  in  naval 
forces  to  give  pledges  to  anyone ,  yet  the  reality  was  that 
any  attack  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies  would  so  endanger  Sing- 
apore that  Britain  would  have  to  fight. 

Yet,  as  Churchill  minuted,   "we  are  in  no  position  to 
declare  war  on  Japan  without  the  United  States  being  on  our 
side". 60    On  this  issue  at  least,  Churchill  had  the  full 
support  of  his  service  advisers  in  London  who  had  repeatedly 
stated  that  there  should  be  no  British  commitment  to  the 
Dutch  unless  the  United  States  was  willing  to  take  a  similar 
stand. There  was  not,  however,  complete  unanimity  on  the 
British  stance  within  the  War  Cabinet.     Eden  had  strong 
feelings  about  appeasement  and  loyalty  to  Britain's  allies, 
and  continuously  asked  for  a  firm  commitment  to  the  Dutch. 
And  he  was  supported  by  the  C-in-C's  in  the  Far  East.""^ 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  not  the  only  area  which 
was  regarded  as  a  vital  British  interest.     Siam,  bordering 
on  Malaya,  might  provide  the  Japanese  with  a  back-door  entry. 
Should  the  British  go  to  war  if  the  Japanese  moved  into  that 
nation?    The  problem  was  examined  by  the  J.P.S.C.  in  early 
July,6~^  and  they  did  not  recommend  going  to  war  if  Japan 
attacked  Siam.     But  they  advised  that  some  measures  had  to 


be  taken  to  strengthen  British  defences  in  the  Far  East. 

Churchill  agreed  that  Japanese  moves  southwards  were 
seriously  menacing  British  interests,  but  he  said  that  "further 
preparation  in  the  Far  East  should  be  taken  so  far  as  they 
are  possible  without  condemning  us  to  misfortune  in  other 
theatres".     He  instructed  the  C.O.S,  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  Far  Eastern  fleet. 

On  July  20 J  the  JoP«S.Co  submitted  their  report  to  the 
C.O.S. ^5  They  said  that  the  former  plan  to  move  Force  H  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  Far  East  was  no  longer  feasible,  as  the 
Battleship  Renown  of  Force  H  was  going  into  dry  dock  for  refit. 
However,  if  the  four  American  battleships  entered  the  Atlantic, 
the  Admiralty  could  send  four  R  Class  Battleships  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.     This  might  act  as  a  warning  to  Japan  concerning 
British  determination  to  protect  its  interests.  Furthermore, 
the  four  ships  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  Far  Eastern 
fleet.     But  as  the  Joint  Planners  made  clear,  there  were  few 
ships  ,to  spare  for  the  Far  East.    This  gloomy  summary  of  the 
^pa^^y^^of  British  naval  resources  was  placed  before  the 
Cabinet  the  next  morning.     That  afternoon  it  met  to  discuss 
a  British  commitment  to  the  Dutch  and  whether  or  not  a  Jap- 
anese entry  into  Siam  would  be  cause  for  war.^^    Eden  in 
particular  pressed  his  colleagues  to  give  firm  assurance  to 
the  Netherlands,  but  failed  to  convince  them.  Churchill 
repeated  what  the  Planners  had  written,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  commit  the  Government  to  any  course  of  action  which  might 
involve  war  with  Japan  without  American  backing,  and  the 
Admiralty  was  "not  in  a  position  to  send  an  adequate  fleet 
to  the  Far  East" . 

The  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  Service  Chiefs,  knew  only 
too  well  the  limits  of  British  naval  resources .        The  lack 
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of  such  resources  was  placing  a  serious  constraint  on  British 
diplomacy  in  the  Far  East«     Unable  to 'tehow  a    tooth",  the 
British  had  to  play  for  time  and  to  hope  that  when  the  moment 
arrived,  the  United  States  would  enter  the  war.     In  Tokyo, 
the  British  could  exert  little  influence.     In  Washington, 
British  naval  weakness  in  the  Far  East  had  brought  the 
Americans  to  believe,  rightly,  that  the  defence  of  Britain's 
Imperial  interests  would  fall  on  their  shoulders.  The 
Americans  were  unwilling  to  assume  any  part  of  this  burden 
unless  and  until  the  British  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  provide  naval  reinforcements  there.     It  was  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  thesis  that  the  right  arm  of  British  diplo- 
macy was  a  powerful  navy. 

Vice-A.dmiral  Tom  Phillips  s,  Vice  Chief,  Naval  Staff, 
placed  the  Admiralty's  position  clearly  before  the  Defence 
Committee i 

We  have  no  means  of  protecting  our  trade  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  against  Japanese  raiders  . . .  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  rely  on  American  intervention , 
In  the  recent  staff  talks  it  had  become  clear, 
much  to  our  surprise,  that  the  American  Naval 
Staff  had  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  not  on  the  position  in  the 
Far  East. 

We  had  been  pressed  to  give  assurance  that  in 
the  face  of  a  mortal  threat  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  we  should  withdraw  our  battle  fleet  from 
the  Middle  East,  and  give  up  our  position  there. 

It  was  doubtful  that  we  could  maintain  communi- 
cations via  the  Cape  against  enterprising  Japanese 
action  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Our  strategy  was  to 
avoid  war  with  Japan  for  as  long  as  we  could 
afford  to,  until  America  was  ready  and  willing 
to  support  us . 

The  decision  whether  to  warn  Japan  against  moving  into 
Siam,  which  Eden  favoured,  and  Phillips  and  Pound  did  not,^^ 
was  left  to  Churchill  to  decide. 

Churchill,  on  the  Prince  og  Wales ,  off  Newfoundland,  on 
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August  28,  1941,  was  meeting  the  President  for  the  first 
time  since  war  broke  outo    This  historic  meeting,  code-named 
"Riviera" ,  had  the  important  objective  of  finalizing  plans 
for  joint  Anglo-American  strategy  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
should  the  United  States  come  in  as  a  belligerent.  However, 
as  the  conference  went  on,  differences  between  the  Grand 
Strategies  of  the  two  nations  emerged,  just  as  they  had  done 
at  the  A.BoCe-=l  Conference . 

The  British  position  was  outlined  in  a  speech  Churchill 
made  to  the  American  delegation  on  board  U . S . S .  Augus ta . 
This  tried  to  win  American  support  for  his  programme,  not 
previously  presented,  for  developing  a  strong  Allied  force 
in  the  Middle  East,    He  hoped  also  that  a  joint  warning 
would  be  issued  to  Japan. 

On  the  same  day,  the  British  C.O.S."  gave  the  Anericans 
a  paper  on  the  Far  East  situation  which  repeated  what  the 
British  had  previously  told  the  Americans  during  the  A.B.C.-i 
talks  J the  cohesion  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
security  of  Imperial  communications,  and  the  necessity  for 
Allied  access  to  raw  materials  and  supplies  from  the  Far  East, 
demanded  that  Singapore  be  made  secure.    The  British  claimed 
that  they  were  making  efforts  to  strengthen  their  Far  Eastern 
defences,  and  ended  by  putting  a  strong  plea  for  active 
American  participation  in  the  war,  which  "would  not  only  make 
victory  certain,  but  might  also  make  it  swift". 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Dudley  Pound;  C.I.G.S. 
Sir  John  Dill;  and  C.A.S.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir 
Charles  Portal. 


Aiter  reviewing  zhe  hritibh  concepts,  tne  American  ohieis 
were  openj.y  cririCcti  or  tnera,'^  General  MtirsnajLx  statea  tnau  tht; 
Britiah  demanas  aram  on  American  supplies  lor  the  Middle  Jiasu 
ninaerea  nis  eiiorts  to  strengthen  the  ir'nilippiiies  as  a  cover  lor 

•/LL. 

tne  Inaies  ana  bmgapore.'       m  retrospeci;,  tne  political  side  oi 
tne  "itiviera"  uonierenoe  was  narmonious:     the  military,  exactly  one 
opposite. 

During  aiscussxons  between  Aumirals  ir'ouna  ana  Suarit,  lu  uecame 
clear  that  tne  Americans  were  nesitant  auouu  sending  as  large  a  lorce 
into  T/ne  isortn  Atlantic  to  relieve  tne  ijritish  as  had  oeen  suggestea 
Dj  tne  A.B.C.-l  agreemen-c.     This  squadron  was  to  replace  jb'urce  h,  v/hiie 
tne  present  American  lorce  in  tne  Atlantic  was  uo  be  augmenLea  oy  two 

f  new  oattieships,  tne  V/asnington  and  Carmma,  wnen  tney  were  compleoed. 

i  As  to  tne  rar  i^Jaso,  tne  two  naval  stall's  soili  diriered.     buarK  and 

founa  aeciaed  oo  wait  lor  the  detailed  American  comments  on  A.D.B.-c;. '''^ 

Unurchill,  on  tne  otner  nana,  leit  he  was  maKing  some  progress. 

Eoosevelt  agreea  to  present  to  Lhe  oapanese  AmDassau.or  a  warning 

wnicn  (Jnurchiii  naa  dral'tea.     Coucned  m  strong  terms,  it  xmpiiea  tnau 

una  Americana  mignt  well  iignt,  shoula  Japan  move  luruner  south  ur 

atuacK  uritisn  or  Dutcn  mteresos. 

Unior ounateiy,   one  rresiaent,  wnen  DacK  m  Wasnmg-uon,  modiliea 

this  warning  at  tne  insistence ^^ul"  oecretaxy  Muil.     On  Augusi;  1/ , 

null  -coiQ  ohe  Japanese  Amoassaaor  i;hau:' 
;  11  tne  Japanese  laOvernnent   baives  any  luruner  ateps 

m  persuance  01  a  pojLic^  or  pro[^;ran:i;ie  01  niiiiLax-.y 
domination  uy  xorce  or  unreao  01  lorce  on  nej-griDor- 
j  inja,  countries,    one  vjOvernrnenT:  01  "cne  unii;ea  buaxes 

will  ue  coi:ipe±leu  to  "caive  inimeaiaoely  any  ana  aii  iirepa 
'  wnicn  xt;  ma;/  deem  necetisary  LO\/arclb  sax 6' ;uaraii\ ;  "Cuc 

iej~ii:ir.o.te  i-ii-abs  ana  ir.Lerests  or  tne  Unitea  iorares  aua 
American  nationalG  ana  tov/aras  ensuring  one  saiety  and 
securioy  ui  the  Unioea  tooaues. 
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While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  strong 
line  to  take  with  the  Japanese?  and  it  could  rightly  be 
interpreted  as  a  challenge j  nevertheless  it  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  original  draft  on  \diich  Churchill  had 
pinned  his  hopes c     Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States ;  there  was  no  mention  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth; and  there  was  no  use  of  the  word  "war ".80 

The  Americans y  meanwhile »  began  detailed  discussion  of 
the  "Riviera"  British  Staff  Paper.     They  listed  its  de- 
ficiencies? particularly  the  lack  of  commitment  to  invade 
Eruope,  and  the  assignment  to  the  Americans  of  protecting 
the  British  Empire  o     But  they  l<.new  that  the  British  were 
redrafting  their  plans  to  keep  in  line  with  their  own  con- 
ception of  strategy. 81    In  fact,  Churchill  had  lost  his  bid 
to  keep  a  British  overall  direction  of  the  war.    As  the 
American  Chiefs  noted 2^2 

The  major  strategic  concept  and  the  principal 
military  operations  set  forth  (inA.B.C.-l) 
are  still  sound,  and  should  form  the  general 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  in  which  the  United  States  is 
associated  with  the  British  Commonwealth, 

It  has  aleady  been  stressed,  that  the  AcB.D.  plans  we're 
disliked  by  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff. ^ 3    The  British, 
therfore,  redrafted  the  A.B.D.  report  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  "political  issues",  such  as  possible  causes  for  war  and 
the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  were  changed. 
The  British  also  suggested  that  a  new  conference  be  assembled 
to  formulate  more  detailed  plans  for  carrying  out  the  new 
A.B.D.  strategy. 

In  November  1941,   the  Americans  rejected  the  British 
revised  A.B.D. -2  as  still  not  being  in  accord  with  American 
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policy. 85    Pound  then  vTrote  to  Stark^^  that,  after  reviewing 

the  naval  situation^  the  Admiralty'"  would  be  able  to  muster 

a  new  capital  ship  force  for  the  Far  East.    The  Prince  of 

Wales  was  already  en  route,  and  two  further  battleships  were 

to  follow  in  November  and  December.    But  Sir  Dudley  continued s 

I  do  not  consider  that  either  the  A.B.D.-l  or 
A,BeD.-2  meet  the  new  conditions  (caused  by  the 
recent  changes  of  government  in  Japan) ,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  need  for  a  conference  to 
draw  up  strategic  operating  plans  for  the  Far 
East  area  based  afresh  on  A.B.C.-l  has  now  become 
urgent c.o  If  you  agree  in  principle  to  abandoning 
further  discussions  on  A.B.D.-l  and  A,BeD.-2  and 
to  holding  a  fresh  conference  on  the  basis  of 
A,BoCo-l,  we  can  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
agenda.     Perhaps  you  would  care  to  make  proposals 
for  this . 

Stark  agreed,  but  he  thought  that  A.B.D.  should  not 
be  revived,  as  "A.B«C,-1  was  an  adequate  major  directive 
which  should  be  implemented  by  sound  strategical  operating 
plans ".8^ 

On  November  5j  1941,  the  da.y  that  th5.s  cable  came  from 
London,  Stark  and  Marshall  submitted  to  the  President  their 
recommendations  concerning  Allied  co-operation. 

In  essence s  these  were  the  same  as  had  been  drawn  up  at 
the  A.B.C.-l  Conference;     the  primary  objective  was  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  aim,  war  with 
Japan  should  be  avoided.     If  this  latter  condition  was  not 
possible,  the  strategy  to  be  employed  in  the  Far  East  was 
to  be  defensive.     For  the  first  time  Stark  and  Marshall  agreed 
that  military  action  should  be  taken  against  Japan  if  the 
Japanese  attacked  any  territory  or  mandated  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  Commonwealth  or  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies;  or  if  the  Japanese  moved  forces  into  Thailand 
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to  the  west  of  100*^  east  or  south  10°  north;  or  into  New 
Caledonia  or  the  Loyalty  Islands <,  But  they  were  against 
issuing  any  ultimatum  to  Japan. 

A  week  later,  in  a  message  to  the  Admiralty,  Stark  agreed 
there  was  need  for  prompt  action.     He  did  not  want  the  A.B.D. 
to  be  resuscitated s  as  A.B.C.-l  was  an  adequate  strategic  plan 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  planning  between  the  Allied  powers. 
The  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  then  cabled  London,  welcoming  the 
dispatch  of  naval  reinforcements  to  the  Far  East,  and  recom- 
mending that  more  ships  be  sent.^^    They  referred  also  to  the 
air  reinforcements  that  the  United  States  had  been  sending  to 
the  Philippines,  and  suggested  that  the  British  increase  their 
air  strength  in  Malaya.     They  postponed  the  decision  to  reinforce 
the  Asiatic  Fleet.     Finally,  they  proposed  that  Admiral  Phillips, 
now  on  board  Prince  of  Wales ,  on  his  wa)^  to  take  command  as 
Naval  C-in-C  Far  East,  discuss  joint  plans  with  Admiral  Hart  and 
General  MacArthur  at  Manila. 

Let  us  leave  Admiral  Phillips  on  board  Prince  of  Wales , 
and  return  to  London  where  the  decision  to  send  both  that  ship 
and  Repa^B  to  the  Far  East  had  been  hotly  debated. ^2 

Shortly  after  Churchill  returned  from  the  Riviera  Conference, 
the  Cabinet  had  to  decide  what  ships  they  could  spare  for  Eastern 
waters  as  their  contribution  to  joint  Anglo-American  strategy. 
They  asked  the  Joint  Planning  Sub-Committee,  who  answered  that 
if  the  United  States  Navy  were  going  to  relieve  British  ships  in 
the  Atlantic  for  the  express  purpose  of  releasing  those  ships 
for  service  in  the  Pacific,   it  was  essential  that  the  British 
muster  a  naval  force  to  proceed  east  of  Suez.     Particular L}^ ,  as 
the  Planners  noted,  the  "American  naval  bible,  the  A.B.C.-l  Plans, 
call  for  just  such  a  move".^'^ 
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Unfortunately  there  were  few  ships  available,  either  ready 
for  service,  or  already  at  seao    The  insatiable  demands  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  had  forced  Churchill  to  lay  down  the 
policy  on  March  26,  1941,  that  no  naval  vessel  that  could  not  be 
finished  in  1942  was  to  be  built, The  First  Lord  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  the  Cabinet^^  about  the  curtailment  of  the  heavy- 
ship  construction  programme  and  expressed  his  concern  that  there 
had  been  only  one  aircraft  carrier  laid  down  in  1940 o    This  ship, 
(Indefatigable)  had  not  been  completed  due  to  the  diversion  of 
resources  to  build  escort  ships  and  merchant  vessels «     He  wanted 
Cabinet  approval  to  finish  the  1940  carrier  and  have  another 
laid  down  later  in  the  yearo     He  also  desired  a  complete  review 
of  the  whole  heavy  ship  construction  programme. 

However,  in  the  further  review  of  the  construction  pro- 
gramme in  August  1941s  the  Cabinet  sta.ted  that  while  agreeing 
with  the  necessity  for  heavy  ships ?  they  had  to  recognize  that 
the  resources  of  labour  and  material  along  with  the  more  immediate 
demands,  precluded  the  completion  of  the  1940  balanced  fleet 
programme. 97    Two  months  later  the  First  Lord  submitted  his  sum- 
mary of  the  naval  situation  in  respect  to  ships  on  the  stocks 
and  in  service 

He  pointed  out  that  with  the  pressure  on  merchant  ship 
building  and  ship  repairs ,  there  was  little  labour  left  for  the 
naval  programme.     The  navy  had  to  scrap  the   1938  programme  of 
capital  ships  (Lion  and  Temeraire)  as  well  as  Conqueror  and 
Thunderer .     That  left,   inclusive  of  the  three  KGV  s  in  opera- 
tion,  16  capital  ships,  of  which  seven  had  not  been  modernized 
and  were  deficient  in  gun  range,  speed  and  armament.     By  the  end 
of  1943,  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  11  new  or  modernized  capital 
ships  against  11  German  and  Italian  ships.     Thus  the  margin  of 
strength  for  a  war  against  Japan  depended  on  seven  old  ships 
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if  hostilities  began  in  1943,  and  these  ships  were  over  27 
years  old.     As  for  aircraft  carriers,  there  were  four  armoured 
ones  in  service.     One  had  been  laid  down  in  1941,  (Eagle)  but 
labour  shortages  had  forced  construction  to  be  deferred.  Four 
other  carriers  needed  to  be  replaced.     This  programme  had  to  be 
commenced  immediately.     The  situation  with  cruisers  was  the  same: 
too  many  old  ships,  too  few  new  ones,  and  not  enough  to  cover 
all  British  commitments.     By  1943,  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  77 
Cruisers?  of  which  19  would  be  over  age.    More  important  was  the 
fact  that  the  figure  of  77  was  only  seven  above  the  absolute 
minimum  which  the  Admiralty  had  always  invoked  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  Japan, 

No  matter  how  much  the  First  Lord  might  struggle  to  obtain 
the  large  ships,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet 
might  agree  with  him;  the  shortages  of  steel,  labour  and  gun 
mountings  precluded  building  any  fleet  carrier  between  1939  and 
1942.99    Addit  ional  cruisers  were  built  and  the  Vanguard ,  as  well 
as  smaller  vessels,  was  completed,  but  the  balanced  fleet  that 
the  Admiralty  wanted  never  materialized.    The  seeds  of  The  Ten 
Year  Rule,  and  the  economics  of  the  1930' s  were  now  bearing  a 
bitter  fruit. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  i.n  August  1941,  the  Admiralty 
started  to  look  at  the  problem'  of  putting  together  a  Far  Eastern 
fleet.     They  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  only  effective  capital 
ships  of  the  Home  Fleet  were  the  King  George  V  and  Prince  of  Wales  1 
In  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  the  Warspite  had  been  seriously 
damaged  off  Crete  and  was  in  America  undergoing  repairs.  This 
left  Admiral  Cunningham  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  Valiant  and 
Barham .     Force  H  at  Gibraltar  had  the  Nelson  and  Renown.  Fiv^e 
other  capital  ships  were  immobilized  because  of  refitting.  In 
the  north  Atlantic  Escort  Force,  only  the  Rami Hies  and  Revenge 
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were  available. 

With  the  Tirpitz  almost  ready,  and  the  Italian  Fleet 
superior  to  the  British  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  safety  margin 
was  non-existent.     The  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  that  by  mid- 
September,  one  battleship  from  the  Mediterranean,  either  Barham 
or  Valiant ,  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  and  that  four  more  old, 
unmodernized  R  Class  battleships  should  follow  by  the  end  of  the 

year.-*-^-^  The  first  part  of  this  proposal  had  not  been  carried  o^"^ 
wnen  une  Arc  sxujax  was  aunji  on  NovemDer  1^,  loixowea  bj  .barnaiD  on 

tne  2ytn,  bnortj-y  alter,  the  Valiant  ana  wueen  EiixabtiLn,   Dotn  m 
Alexandria  harbour^  were  cLamagea.  . 

Aside  from  the  scarcity  of  capita.!  ships  ?  there  was  a  dearth 
of  destroyers  and  cruisers . -'-^^    No  destroyer  could  be  sent  east 
until  the  Americans  had  actually  taken  over  their  agreed  share 
of  the  Atlantic  convoy  escort »     However,  there  was  an  old  air- 
craft carrier,  the  Hermes ,  and  possibly  the  Eagle,  which  could, 
proceed  to  the  Far  East, 

The  First  Sea  Lord  5  reviewing  the  situa.tion-'-^-^  did  not  want 
the  best  ships  the  British  had  to  go  to  the  Far  East.  The 
threat  posed  by  the  Tirpitz ,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ships 
afloat,  was  ever  present.     If  she  broke  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  British  would  need  every  fast  modern  ship  they  had  to  track 
her  down  and  destroy  her.     Only  if  the  Americans  would  send  a 
replacement,  would  it  be  possible  to  send  one  of  the  K.G.V.  class 
ships  to  the  Far  East,  in  addition  to  Nelson ,  Rodney,  Reno\>7n  and 
the  4R  Class  battleships. 

The  C.O.S.  agreed  with  Pound.     They  realized  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  send  a  modern  balanced  fleet  to  the  Far  East  of 
sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  Japanese  Navy.     However,  if  the 
force  was  based  on  Ceylon,  it  could  disrupt  Japanese  attacks  in- 
to the  Indian  Ocean,  at  least  for  a  while.     Furthermore,  the 
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proposed  fleet  would  be  the  first  stage  of  a  build-up  of  British 
naval  f orces »    When  complete,  this  would  provide  for  a  fleet 
of  seven  capital  ships,  one  aircraft  carrier,  ten  cruisers  and 
two  dozen  destroyers  for  the  Far  East,  by  March  1942.-'-^^ 

However,  Churchill  did  not  agree.     On  August  25,  he  wrote 
that  any  Eastern  Fleet  should  be  composed  of  the  smallest  nijmber 
of  ships  -  but  they  should  be  fast,  modern  ships  to  deter  the 
Japanese  from  attacking  the  trade  routes  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  ■^-^^ 
He  wanted  a  force  that  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  further 
Japanese  expansioUo     How  Churchill's  mind  was  working  can  be 


We  have  only  to  remember  all  the  preoccupations 
which  are  caused  us  by  the  Tirpitz  -  the  only 
capital  ship  left  to  Germany  against  our  fifteen 
or  sixteen  battleships  and  battlecruisers  -  to 
see  what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
Japanese  Admiralty  by  the  presence  of  a  small  but 
very  powerful  and  fast  force  in  eastern  waters. 

Churchill  wanted  to  have  this  force  operate  in  a  triangle 

of  Aden- Simons town- S ingapore ;  and  he  was  against  the  old  R  Class 

ships,  which  he  regarded  as  easy  prey  to  the  Japanese.  This 

force  would  "exert  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  Japanese  naval  action. 

He  told  Pound: 

I  am  in  principle  in  favour  of  placing  a  formidable 
fast,  high-class  squadron  in  the  aforesaid  triangle 
by  the  end  of  October,  and  telling  both  the  Americans 
and  Australians  that  we  will  do  so. 

107 

On  August  28,  Pound  replied:  ' 

The  chief  difference  between  your  suggestion  and 
the  proposed  disposition  is  the  allocation  of  King 
George  V  class  and  Nelson  class.     I  fully  appreciate 
the  attractiveness  of  sending  one  of  the  King  George 
V  class  to  the  Indian  Ocean  \\7hen  fully  worked  up,  but 
after  considering  this  most  carefully,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it. 

None  of  the  King  George  V  class  were  worked  up;   their  crews 
were  largely  composed  of  men  under  21  years  of  age,  who  had  never 


seen  by  his  reference  to  the  Tir£itz: 
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been  to  sea  before;  and,  these  ships  were  not  fitted  out  for 
tropical  operations.     Additional  ships  just  were  not  available. 
Many  were  under  repair,  or  refitting  which  was  long  overdue;  and 
the  same  was  true  of  carriers.     Pound  proposed  that  the  distri- 
bution should  be  four  R  class  for  troop  convoys  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Nelson,  Rodney ,  Renown ,  with  Hermes  and  Ark  Royal", 
to  be  stationed  at  Trincomali.     If  it  was  absolutely  required, 
the  Indomitable  would  be  sent  out  as  well» 

To  combat  Tirpitz ,  Pond  knew  he  would  require  all  the  King 
George  V  ships  that  were  available.     The  dispositions  he  pro- 
posed were  the  best  to  achieve  a  homogeneous  fleet  in  regard  to 
speed.     His  object  was  to  protect  the  convo}/'  routes  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  hence  the  ships  should  be  based  on  Ceylon,  not 
on  Singapore.     Pound  did  suggest  that  if  the  situation  was  favour- 
able and  war  with  Japan  had  not  broken  out,  he  would  consider 
sending  the  Nelson,  Rodney  and  Reno wn ,  plus  a  carrier,  to  Sing- 
apore to  act  as  a  deterrent.     However,  if  war  did  break  out, 
this  force  would  have  to  retire  to  Trincomali.     He  also  pointed 
out  that,  because  of  curtailments  j_n  the  construction  programme, 
no  large  carrier  would  be  available  until  April  1942. 

In  his  reply  to  Pound  a  day  later, -^^^  Churchill  repeated  that 
the  older  ships  would  be  easy  victims  for  the  Japanese.  They 
could  neither  act  as  a  deterrent  nor  fight  a  fleet  action,  and-'-^^ 


Nelson  class:     built  1927,  displacement  33,900  tons, 
9  X  16"  guns,  speed  32  Kts . 
Rodney  (Nelson  class  as  above). 

Hermes,  converted  1924,  displacement  10,850  tons, 
carried  15  aircraft,  speed  25  Kts. 
Ark  Royal ,  built  1938 ,  displacement  22,000  tons, 
carried  60  aircraft,  speed  29  Kts. 


i 
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The  potency  of  the  dispositions  I  ventured  to 
suggest  in  my  minute  is  illustrated  by  the 
Admiralty's  own  extraordinary  concern  about  the 
Tirpitz .     Tirpitz  is  doing  to  us  exactly  what  a 
K.G.V.  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  do  to  the 
Japanese . 

He  concluded: 

I  must  add  that  I  cannot  feel  that  Japan  will 
face  the  combination  now  forming  against  her 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
while  aready  preoccupied  in  China »     It  is 
likely  we  will  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
for  at  least  three  months  without  making  any 
further  aggressive  move  or  joining  the  Axis 
actively.     Nothing  would  increase  her  hesita- 
tion more  than  the  appearance  of  the  force  I 
mentioned  and  above  all,  a  K.G .Vc    This  might 
indeed  be  a  decisive  deterrent o 

The  two  views  were  apart,  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  matter 

was  discreetly  allowed  to  drop  until  mid-October.    That  Churchill 

was  not  ready  to  give  in  to  the  Admiralty  is  plaia  from  a  cable 

he  sent  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

dated  August  31  -^■'■^ , apparently  without  the  immediate  knowledge 

of  the  War  Cabinets 

As  they  become  available,  we  contemplate 
placing  a  force  of  capital  ships,  including 
first-class  units,  in  the  triangle  Aden-Sing- 
apore-Simons town  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
All  this  will  be  without  prejudice  to  our  con- 
trol of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.     I  can  assure 
you  that  we  are  giving  constant  attention  to  all 
this,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  never  let 
you  down  if  real  danger  comes. 

During  the  intervening  time.  Duff  Cooper  (Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster)  was  sent  to  the  Far  East"  to  examine 
means  of  consultation  and  communication  between  the  various 


He  was  to  be  Resident  Cabinet  Minister  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 
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local  authorities.  He  called  a  conference  at  Singapore  for 
September  29. 

This  Conference^  had  before  it  a  "Review  of  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  dated  September  26".  In  essence,  the  siimmary 

was  optimistic  5  stating  that  the  situation  had  turned  against 
Japan,  due  to  the  more  positive  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  better  war  situation  in  the  Middle  East.     There  was 
an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia?  and  a  virtual 
certainty  of  a  joint  military  undertaking  between  the  British 
and  the  Dutcho     The  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Far  East^^^  thought 
that 

the  Japanese  must  be  uncertain  v/hether  or  not 
Germany  is  going  to  bring  Russia  to  terms  before 
the  winter.     Even  if  Russia  collapsed,  the  time 
which  would  elapse  before  the  Japanese  could 
disengage  from  the  North  would  be  considerable. 
As  the  weather  in  the  South  China  Sea  area 
between  November  and  February  inclusive  is  bad, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  Japan  can  be  con- 
templating war  in  the  south  for  some  months. 

Japan  is  now  concentrating  her  forces  against 
the  Russians  and  cannot  suddenly  change  this  into 
a  concentration  in  the  south. 

By  and  large,  the  Conference  accepted  this  view,  but 
added  that  it  was  their  "emphatic  opinion"  that  the  only  real 
deterrent  to  Japanese  aggression  would  be  a  British  fleet 
stationed  on  Singapore.     In  the  absence  of  this  fleet,  there 


The  Conference  consisted  of  the  C-in-C  Far  East  and 
C-in-C  China,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Layton;  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  Shenton 
Thomas;  the  British  Ambassador  to  China,  Sir 
Archibald  Clark-Kerr;   the  Special  Australian  Envoy 
to  the  War  Cabinet,  Sir  Earle  Page,  and  the  British 
Minister  at  Bangkok, Sir  Josiah  Crosby. 
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was  little  doubt  that  Japan  would  be  able  to  move  at  any 
moment  she  selected. 

Thus  the  case  of  the  battleships  arose  once  more,  and  this 
time  it  could  not  be  left  in  abeyance .  •^■'■^    The  Foreign  Office 
pointed  out  that  there  was  ominous  news  from  Japan,  ^fjhere  the 
Konoye  Cabinet  had  fallen,  and  General  To jo  had  taken  over  the 
reins    of  government o     They  asked  that  the  dispatch  of  capital 
ship  reinforcements  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Defence  Committees  to  be  held  on  October  17.  ■'•-^ 

The  Committee  also  had  before  them  the  V.C.N.S.  memorandum 
of  Future  Naval  Strategy , ^-^^  which  repeated  in  large  measure 
what  Pound  had  previously  told  Churchill;     that  the  shortage  of 
heavy  ships ,  carriers  and  light  units  prevented  sending  a  balanced 
fleet  to  the  Far  East  capable  of  disputing  command  of  the  South 
China  Seas o     Little  hope  was  placed  on  any  forward  policy  by 
the  U.S.Nej  for  as  the  V.CcN„S,  noted,  it  was  only  in  the  Atlantic 
that  American  and  British  naval  policy  were  identical,  and  where 
Britain  could  receive  direct  American  naval  support.     In  the 
Far  East,  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  British  respon- 
sibility, as  was  Singapore.     While  carefully  bringing  out  British 
weakness,  the  memorandum  also  pointed  out  the  Imperial  respon- 
sibilities of  Britain^ 

If  a  real  threat  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
arises,  we  must  implement  our  pledges  and  proceed 
with  a  fleet  to  their  aid.     The  Indian  Ocean  is 
close  to  the  Atlantic  in  importance,  and  it  is 
threatened  by  naval  forces  greater  than  in  the 
Atlantic  . . .  moreover  the  consequences  to  Imperial 
unity  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  unopposed  by  a  strong  British  fleet  are 
incalculable . 

When  the  Defence  Committee  met,l^^  it  was  Churchill, 
supported  by  Eden,  who  argued  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  to  Singapore.     Churchill  thought  that  the  sending  of 
the  older  capital  ships  to  the  Far  East  would  accomplish  little. 
Too  weak  to  fight  the  Japanese,  and  too  slow  to  run  away,  was 
his  assessment.     And  he  always  held  to  the  belief  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales ,  with  her  speed  and  gun-power,  ranging  the 
vast  tracts  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Japanese.     Again,  he  stressed  how  the  Tirpitz  dislocated  all 
strategy  in  European  waters. 

Phillips,  V.C.N«S»  and  Commander --designate  of  the  Far 
Eastern  fleet,  and  Alexander,  the  First  Lord,  opposed  Churchill. 
Alexander  said  that  the  analogy  with  the  Tirpitz  did  not  hold  in 
the  Far  East,  for  there,  the  Japanese  would  be  attacking  British 
shipping,  rather  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  raiding  Japanese  sea- 
borne trade.     Phillips  took  the  position  that  the  Japanese  Fleet 
was  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  t3rpes  of  ship;  the  older  Japanese 
ships  being  inferior  to  the  British  R  Class.  ■^■'■^    If  the  British 
fleet  had  the  Rodney ,  Renown  and  Nelson,  plus  the  four  R  Class, 
maneuvering  under  shore-based  air  cover,  they  would  be  a  match 
for  any  Japanese  forces  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
them.     Against  Phillips  were  Attlee  and  Eden.     Both  stressed  the 
political  importance  of  having  a  new  fast  battleship  in  the  Far 
East.     Attlee  said  that  this  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  the 
Dominions  than  a  force  of  older  ships.     Churchill  summed  up, 
saying  that  as  the  Committee  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal, he  "hoped  that  the  Admiralty  would  not  oppose  this 
suggestion".     For  the  moment,  the  decision  was  not  final.  It 
was  to  be  discussed  again  on  October  20. 

Meanwhile,  the  C.O.S.  quickly  prepared  a  further  report 
on  future  naval  stragegy.     This  strongly  argued  against  the 
sending  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Far  East.-^-'-^  Pointing 
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out  that  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst  were  not  out  of  action  and 
were  likely  to  move  into  the  Atlantic,  they  could  not  recommend 
any  depletion  of  capital  ship  forces  from  that  theatre.  Nor 
could  they  agree  to  withdrawing  any  forces  from  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Mediterranean „     As  there  has  been  no  come^rted  American- 
British  naval  plan,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  at  present  to 
send  a  balanced  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  capital  ships  should  not 
be  sent  there.     The  CoO.So  pointed  out  the  inter-relationship 
between  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East;  if  operation  "Crusader"" 
was  successful,  then  land  and  air  reinforcements  could  be  sent 
to  the  Far  East.     Furthermore  ^  if  shi.ps  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  then  an  air-striking  force  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  help  take  the  strain  off  the  Navy  in  control lin; 
the  sea  passage  from  Italy  to  North  Africa.     They  suggested  that 
the  fleet  that  was  required  should  consist  of  four  carriers  and 
nine  capital  ships o     These  were  obviously  not  immediately  avail- 
able, but  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  be  assembled  at  a  later 
date.     In  the  interim,  the  defences  at  Trincomali  should  be 
increased,  as  should  the  land  and  air  defences  of  Malaya.  Diego 
Garcia  should  be  seized  as  an  advanced  base  along  with  Diego 
Suarez,  and  Australian  bases  should  be  examined  as  possible 
stations  for  the  fleet. 

Our  position  in  Malaya  is  very  serious:     we  have  no 
balanced  fleet  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  our  air  forces 
are  meagre,  our  land  forces  heavily  outnumbered  ... 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hold  Singapore. 

When  the  Defence  Committee  met  the  same  day,-'--^^  Churchill 


General  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck's  campaign  against 
the  German- Italian  forces  in  the  western  desert 
which  started  November  18. 
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once  again  brought  forth  his  arguments  for  the  sending  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  east,  with  particular  emphasis  laid  on  its 
deterrent  effect  on  Japanese  plans. -^^^ 

Pound  spoke  just  as  forcefully  against  the  moves  repeating 
in  part  the  C.O.S.  review,  and  adding  that  one  fast  ship  could 
not  deter  a  Japanese  move  south,  for  they  could  deploy  four 
capital  ships  to  escort  any  convoy  to  give  cover  against  the 
Prince  of  Wales .     What  would  deter  the  Japa.nese,  Pound  argued, 
was  a  force  of  the  R  Glass  ships  plus  Rodney  and  Nelson.  To 
cover  against  that  force,  the  Japanese  would  have  to  detach 
the  greatest  part  of  their  fleet  and  thus  uncover  Japan.  The 
implication  of  Pound's  idea  was  that  the  U.SoN.  could  then 
strike  north  against  the  Japanese  homeland .  Churchill's 
assessment  was  that  he  felt  that  the  greatest  danger  was  not 
a  Japanese  attack  on  Malaya,  but  Japanese  attacks  on  British 
trade  by  their  battle  cruisers,  and  that  the  only  way  to  "induce 
fear  in  the  Japanese  would  be  the  presence  in  Eastern  waters  of 
a  fast  striking  force",, 

It  was  Eden  who  expressed  the  basic  reason  for  sending 
the  ships , 

As  he  understood  it,  the  question  was  not  whether 
the  R  Class  battleships  should  be  senty  but  whether 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  go  instead  of  the  Rodney. 
From  the  political  point  of  view,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  our  sending  a  really  modern  ship  at 
the  present  time.     The  weakness  in  our  political  posi- 
tion at  present,  was  that  the  Japanese  were  not  faced 
with  the  certainty  that  the  United  States  and  ourselves 
would  act,  if,  for  example,  they  went  into  Thailand 
or  attacked  Russia. 

And  the  political  factor  weighed  heavily.     Australia  had 
never  ceased  to  demand  some  major  British  naval  presence  in  the 
Far  East,  and  the  Americans  had  complained  that  the  British  did 
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not  appear  willing  to  reinforce  their  naval  forces  around 

Singapore .  ■'-^-^    Furthensore ,     the  Defence  Committee  had  before 

them  the  speech  which  had  been  made  by  Cur tin  to  the  Australian 

Par  1  lament .  ^ 

Australia  cannot  afford  the  battle  to  go 
against  us  in  circumstances  that  precluded  the 
subsequent  movement  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
into  the  Indian  Ocean...  for  in  that  event, 
Singapore,  instead  of  being  a  bastion  for  Aus- 
tralia, would  become  merely  a  service  station  for 
the  enemy. 

John  Curtin    had^  since  October  8,  been  head  of  a  Labour 
Government.     He  had  already  expressed  do^^bts  about  Britis?i 
leadership,  and  demanded  the  remova.1  of  Australian  forces  from 
Tobruk  and  that  a  first  class  British  battleship  be  sent  to 
the  Pacific. -'■^^    Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  "political 
considerations"  won  the  day.^24 

As  the  views  of  Churchill  and  Pound  were  so  divergent,  a, 

compromise  was  founds     the  Prince  of  Wales  would  sail  for  Cape 

Town,  and  once  there,  her  final  destination  would  be  decided. 

The  Admiralty  told  all  British  naval  commands  that  the  ship  was 

sailing  for  Singapore . -^^^    On  October  25,  Churchill  cabled  the 

Pacific  Dominions  that-^^^ 

in  order  to  further  deter  Japan,  we  are  sending 
forthwith  our  newest  battleship,  the  Prince  of 
Wales ,  to  join  Repulse  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  is  done  in  spite  of  protests  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Home  Fleet,  and  is  a  serious 
risk  for  us  to  run.     Prince  of  Wales  will  be 
noted  at  Cape  Town  quite  soon.     In  addition, 
the  four  R  battleships  are  being  moved,  as  they 
become  ready,  to  Eastern  waters. 

In  my  view.  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  the  best 
possible  deterrent,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  spare  her  permanently.  I  must,  how- 
ever, make  it  clear  that  movements  of  Prince 
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of  Wales  must  be  reviewed  when  she  is  at  Cape 
Town,  because  of  Tirpj.tz  breaking  out  and 
other  operational  possibilities  before  Duke 
of  York  is  ready  in  December. 

Churchill  agreed  to  allow  Pound  to  review  the  situation 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Cape  Town. 7 

As  the  long,  grey  ship  headed  out  to  sea  on  October  25, 
she  had  on  board  the  new  C-in-C  Far  East,  Admiral  Sir  Tom 
Phillips,     °  who  had  no  doubt  that  he  and  the  battleship  were 
heading  for  Singapore » 1^9  fact,  as  Roskill  notes, there 

is  no  record  of  any  reappraisal  of  her  destination  even  taking 
place  once  she  got  to  Cape  Town, 

On  November  3,-^-^-^  the  War  Cabinet  met  to  discuss  Eden's 

proposal  to  give  the  Dutch  a  firm  commitment  to  come  to  their 

aid  if  Japan  attacked.     This  was  turned  down  by  the  Cabinet,  as 

Churchill  stressed  that  without  American  support,  Britain  was 

in  no  position  to  take  the  lead. 

Our  policy  in  the  Far  East  should  be  to  persuade 
the  United  States  to  cover  our  weak  position  in 
that  area  c . .  We  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
finding  ourselves  at  war  with  Japan  without 
American  support., 

The  draft  of  a  cable  to  the  President,  was  discussed.    The  " 
object  was  to  try  to  entice  Roosevelt  to  give  a  clear  warning 
to  Japan  and  a  firm  commitment  to  the  British  and  the  Dutch. 
In  addition,  the  Cabinet  approved  that  Churchill  or  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  should  make  a  public  statement  about 
British  naval  dispositions  in  the  Far  East.     In  this  fashion, 
Australia  was  given  encouragement  that  Britain  was  doing  some- 
thing east  of  Suez. 


As  events  were  to  show,  what  Britain  "was  doing  east  of 
Suez"  was  too  little.,  too  late.     Unknown  to  the  Admiralty  or 
to  Phillips,  the  two  great  ships,  symbols  of  British  might 
and  majesty,  were  to  signal  the  final  demise  of  British  power 
in  Asia. 
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the  effect  of  aircraft  carriers,  it  made  no  mention  of 
the  effect  of  air  power  in  narrow  seas,  i.e.  Aegean. 
Gill,  0£.  Cit.  ,  p.  444. 

107.  Pound  to  P.M.,  28/8/41,  First  Sea  Lord's  Papers,  0£.  Cit. 


108.  P.M.   to  First  Sea  Lord,  29/8/41,  in  Ibid. ,  also  Churchill, 
0£.  Cit.,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  588. 
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109.  There  was  also  the  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst ,  which  were 
much  larger  than  had  been  publiclly   known.     To  quote 
Gillo     "There  is  a  curious  similarity  between  this 
suggestion  by  Mr,  Churchill  and  that  referred  to  earlier 
by  Mro  Roosevelt  to  keep  the  United  States'  ships  in 
the  Pacific  'popping  up  here  and  there  and  keep  the  Japs 
guessing' .     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Mr. 
Churchill  was  a.  former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  former  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy."     Gill,  0£,  Cit.  ,  po  443.     For  the  'popping  up' 
episode,  see  Morrison,  0£c  Cit. ,  pp.  56-57. 

110.  Tele  to  Aust  31/8/41.    W»P. (41)212,  2/9/41. 

111.  C-in~C  F.E.  to  W.O.  22/5,  30/9/41,  in  J.P. (41)803(S) , 
30/9/41,  Cab.  84/35.     Also  J.P. (41)816,  7/10/41,  Cab. 

84/35. 

112.  Hasluck,  Op.  Cito ,  p.542o     Also  Martienssen,  0£.  Cit.  , 
p.  118.,     Hitler  thought  Japan  was  also  going  to  move 
against  the  U.S.S.R,     Gill,  0£.  Cit,,  p.  444. 

113.  CCS. (41)  348th  meeting,  10/10/41,  79/14. 

114.  Roskill,  0£.  Cit,,  Chapter  VI,  p.   556,     Memo  SSFO  to  P.M. 

16/10/41  in  D.C (41)21,  17/10.41,  Cab.  69/3. 

115.  CCS.  (41)277,  (0),  14/10/41,  Cab.  69/3. 

116.  D. 0.(41)  65th  meeting,  17/10/41,  Cab.  69/2. 

117.  The  underestimation  of  Japanese  capabilities  was  always 
a  large  factor  in  the  decision  making  process  in  respect 
to  what  forces  -  land,  sea  and  air  -  were  required  to  stop 
a  Japanese  attack.     As  early  as  1938,  the  D.N.I,  was  cal- 
culating reports  of  Japanese  military  efficiency.  One 
report,  based  on  a  summary  by  General  Von  Falkenhausen, 
stated  that  "the  Japanese  Army  is  incapable  of  beating 
any  European  Army  in  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Italian".     N.I.D.  896/38,  19/9/38,  Adm.  1/9587. 

118.  CCS,  (41)280,   (0)  20/10/41,  Cab.  69/3. 

119.  D.C (41)  66th  meeting,  10/10/41,  Cab.  69/8. 
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120.  As  Churchill  wrote  to  Stalin:     "With  the  object  of 

keeping  Japan  quiet,  we  are  sending  our  latest  battleship, 
Prince  of  Wales ,  which  can  catch  and  kill  any  Japanese 
ship,  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  are  building  up  a  powerful 
battle  squadron  there.     I  am  urging  President  Roosevelt 
to  increase  his  pressure  on  the  Japanese  and  keep  them 
frightened  so  that  the  Vladivostok  route  will  not  be 
blocked."     Churchill,  0£.  Git.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  528,  dated 
4/11/41.     Churchill  regarded  the  presence  of  the  two  ships 
at  Singapore  more  as  a  deterrent  than  as  a  fighting  force. 

121/  See  Tele  to  Joint  Staff  Washington,  0337/22/9/41,  Cab. 
84/36,  and  W. P. (41)254,  31/10/41. 

122.  Tele  118,  14/8/41,  in  W. P. (41)106 ,  27/10/41. 

123.  Tele  686,  24/10/41  in  W.M, (41) 106 ,  27/10/41. 

124.  Churchill's  feeling  of  the  mystique  of  great  ships: 
"most  ordinary  people  feel  something  of  it  when  they 
look  at  a  monster  ship  of  war  -  or  rather,  felt  something 
of  it  ...  most  ordinary  people  feel  sometiing  of  it,  a  lot 
of  people  feel  it  strongly  and  people  connected  with  the 
sea  can  feel  it  as  an  emotion  almost  as  strong  as  physical 
love."     Churchill's  reaction  to  battleships  -  complex, 
obsession,  fetish,  call  it  what  you  like,  was  of  this  order. 
It  over -rode  all  reason  and  flouted  all  logical  considera- 
tion.    It  ended  in  disaster,     Capt.  R.  Grenfell,  Main 
Fleet  to  Singapore,  London,  1952. 

125.  On  October  10,  Admiral  Cunningham  had  been  informed  of 
possible  redisposition  of  British  naval  forces  to  the 
Far  East,     The  Prime  Minister  had  minuted  the  First  Sea 
Lord  that  no  redispositions  were  to  take  place  without 
his  authority  or  that  of  the  Defence  Committee.  Roskill, 
Op.  Cit . ,  Vol.  I,  p.  557. 

126.  W.M. (41)106,  27/10/41. 

127.  P.M.  to  First  Sea  Lord,  1/11/41,  First  Lord's  Papers, 
Op.  Cit. 
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128.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  if  Adroiral  Phillips  was 
the  man  to  command  Force  G,  for  he  had  not  taken  part 
in  any  fleet  actions  for  over  tv,70  years?  as  he  had  been 
Deputy  and  later  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  at  the 
Admiralty.    His  sea  experience  was  on  destroyers  and  to 
quote  one  officer  whose  name  cannot  be  mentioned,  he 
was  a  "hell  for  leather"  destroyer  man,  good  in  tactics, 
bad  in  strategy  and  who  under-estimated  the  effect  of 
air  power =     He  was  Commodore  (D)  and  later  Rear  Admiral 
(D)  and  had  no  war  experience  under  modern  conditions. 
See  also  Gill,  0£o  Git. g  P»  445e 

129.  Adm.   1648/2  of  21/10/41,  Adm.   199/1149.     Roskill,  Vol.  I, 
Op.  Cit. ,  po  557o 

130.  Roskill s  Ibido    My  own  research  agrees  with  Roskill. 


131.  W.M. (41)108,  3/11/41, 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  FINAL  DAYS 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  being  made  to  send  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Re^ijlse^  to  the  Far  East,  Earle  Page 
was  travelling  from  Australia  to  take  up  his  post  as  the 
Australian  Member  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  London.  Arriving 
in  early  November  1941 5,  he  and  the  High  Commissioner,  Bruce, 
prepared  their  assessment  on  the  Far  East.     This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Cabinet  on  November  5.     Page"  had  already- 
been  briefed  at  Singapore  on  September  29    on  the  sta.te  of 
the  local  defences  j  and  presented,  with  a  review  of  the  Far 
Eastern  situation.     At  a  meeting  which  discussed  the  review, 
it  was  the  emphatic  opinion  that  the  only  real  deterrent  to 
further  Japanese  aggression    would  be  a  British  Fleet  based 
on  Singapore . ^ 

At  the  War  Cabinet,  to  nobody's  surprise.  Page  said 
that  Australia  was  for  a  strong  British  presence  at  Singapore. 
That  way,  Japan  might  be  deterred  at  least  for  a  few  months 
allowing  the  Allies  to  build  up  their  armed  strength.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  the  present  naval  dispositions  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Admiralty  could  not  have  been  made  sooner. 
He  wondered  why  Warspite ,  which  was  damaged  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, could  not  have  been  repaired  at  Singapore,  rather 


Two  questions  emerge:     was  Page  being  used  by  the  men 
on  the  spot,  as  a  further  lobby  to  get  capital  ships 
sent  to  Singapore?    Was  Cooper,  as  Churchill's 
appointed  Minister  of  State  for  the  Far  East,  using 
Page  as  a  means  to  support  Churchill's  policy  in 
respect  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Far  East? 


than  in  the  United  States,"     In  reply,  Churchill  went  over 
what  he  had  already  told  Gurtin  by  cable:     that  at  great 
risk,  Prince  of  Wales  was  being  sent  to  Singapore  where  it 
was  hoped  to  keep  her  until  Nelson  or  Rodney  were  ready  for 


sea.     The  overall  plan  was  to  build  up  a  force  to  deter 

Japan  and  to  cover  the  sea-communications  from  Australia 

to  the  Middle  East,     Churchill  repeated  yet  again? 2 

As  for  the  safety  of  Australia  herself,  for  which 
this  country  took  supreme  responsibility,  he  could 
not  emphasize  too  strongly  that  if  the  question 
arose,  then  we  should  be  prepared  to  abandon  our 
position  in  the  Middle  East  in  order  to  go  to  her 
assistance , 

Page  r^rted  Churchill °  s  "promise"  that  same  day  to  his 

Government*     At  the  same  time  Churchill  told  Roosevelt  tha.t: 

What  we  need  now  is  a  deterrent  of  the  most  general 
and  formidable  character....    When  we  talked  about 
this  at  Placentia  you  spoke  of  gaining  time ,  and 
this  policy  has  been  brilliantly  successful  so  far. 
But  our  joint  embargo  is  steadily  forcing  the 
Japanese  to  decisions  for  peace  or  war. 

No  independent  action  by  ourselves  will  deter  Japan, 
because  we  are  so  much  tied  up  elsewhere.     But  of 
course,  we  stand  with  you  and  do  the  utmost  to  back 
you  in  whatever  course  you  choose. 

What  Churchill  wanted  was  to  secure  from  the  President 
both  that  elusive  warning  to  Japan,  and  full-fledged  American 
support;  particularly    as  Japan  was  threatening  to  move 
into  Yunnan  to  cut  the  Burma  Road.     Churchill  did  not  know 
that  the  day  he  sent  his  message  to  Roosevelt,  the  Japanese 
had  decided  that  if  their  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
failed  by  November  25,  they  would  make  war. 

On  November  6,  1941,  the  Admiralty  signalled  Phillips, 


Pound  told  Page  that  Wars pi to  was  repaired  in  the 
United  States  as  the  job  could  be  done  faster. 
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asking  his  views  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales ,  Repulse  and  Revenge . ^    Two  days  later,  the  Admiral 

replied  that  the  two  ships  arriving  at  Singapore  in  consort 

could  cause  Japan  concern  but  would  be  regarded 
by  her  more  as  a  raiding  force  than  as  an  attempt 
to  form  a  line  of  battle  against  her.    The  addition 
of  one  R  class  might  give  the  impression  that  we 
were  trying  to  form  a  line  of  battle ,  but  could 
only  spare  three  ships ?  thus  encouraging  Japan, 5 

To  the  Admiralty s  it  was  obvious  that  Phillips  had 

serious  doubts  about  the  ships  proceeding  to  Singapore.  He 

had  already  said  as  much  to  the  Defence  Committee  in  October, 

when,  as  V.G.N. So  9  he  presented  the  Admiralty's  objections 

to  the  dispatch  of  the  Pr inc. ^ _Q f_y ^-1  e s  to  Singapore »  Since 

he  had  been  a  participant  in  that  meeting,  it  is  slightly 

surprising  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  informed  him  on 

November  11,  that^ 

owing  to  political  reasons,  the  fact  that  our  forces 
in  the  Far  East  were  being  strengthened  had  been 
publicly  announced.     Order  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Repulse  to  meet  in  Ceylon  and  there  to  proceed  in 
company  to  Singapore 

The  Cabinet  met  that  day,  greatly  disappointed  about 
Roosevelt's  non-committal  reply  to  ChurchiUfe  telegram. 
The  day  before  the  Prime  Minister  had  told  an  audience  at 
the  Guildhall,  that  should  America  go  to  war  against  Japan, 
a  "British  declaration  will  follow  within  the  hour."''  Now 
it  seemed  as  if  America  would  never  come  into  the  war  yet 
in  the  Far  East     the  Japanese  were  becoming  even  more 
threatening. 

On  November  12,  Page  met  again  with  the  War  Cabinet.  He 
told  them  that  "Australia  felt  that  up  to  now,  the  importance 
of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  had  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  "8    He  welcomed  the  dispatch  of  the  t\\io  ships  to 
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Singapore,  but  he  pressed  for  increased  air  strength.  He 
insisted  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  react  strongly 
against  any  British  policy  that  allowed  a  Japanese  attack  on 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  go  unanswered,     "The  whole  of  the 
political  changes  in  Australia  in  the  past  three  months", 
Page  reported,  "had  really  resulted  from  the  sense  of  danger 
that  the  menace  of  Japan  to  Thailand  had  brought  to  Australia 
and  public  opinion,"     Pound  went  to  some  pains  to  describe 
the  naval  situation  and  the  build-up  of  the  Far  Eastern  Fleet, 
which  by  January-February  1942  would  consist  of  four  R  Class 
ships,  Prince  of  Wales ,  ^£22^?        Repulse »     He  told  Page 
that  the  Americans  would  not  move  their  ships  to  Singapore, 
and  that  the  defence  of  the  Malay  Barrier  was  a  British 
responsibility.     However,  as  American  units  took  over  from 
the  British  in  the  Atlantic ^  in  accordance  with  the  overall 
grand  strategy,  the  Far  Eastern  Fleet  would  be  strengthened. 
Churchill  added  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  within 
Japan's  power  to  invade  Australi.a,  but  that,  if  the  Dominion 
were  gravely  threatened,  "we  should  cut  our  losses  in  the 
Middle  East  and  move  in  great  strength  to  Australia's  assis- 
tance . " 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  London,  Admiral 
Phillips  had  arrived  in  Cape  Town,     Once  there,  he 
flew  to  Pretoria  to  meet  Field-Marshal  Smuts.     According  to 
what  reports  are  available,  Smuts  agreed  with  the  idea  of 
sending  two  fast  ships  to  Singapore  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  Japanese.     He  felt  this  should  be  given  the  utmost 
publicity.     However,  he  later  telegraphed  London  on  November 
18,  saying  that  he  disliked  the  splitting  of  the  allied 
navies  into  two  fleets,  one  at  Hawaii  and  the  other  at 
Singapore,  each  inferior  to  the  Japanese  fleet.     Should  the 
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Japanese  get  belligerent,  it  might  become  a  first-class 
disaster.^    He  was  right. 

While  Churchill  was  over-ruling  his  naval  staff  and 
insisting  on  sending  two  fast  capital  ships  to  the  Far  East, 
the  American  planners,  too,  were  undergoing  a  change  of 
heart  about  strategy  in  eastern  waters.     This  change  hinged 
on  the  defence  of  the  Philippines ,  long  regarded  by  the 
British  as  the  critical  right  flank  of  the  Singapore  base.-^^ 
Here,  the  problems  facing  the  Americans  were  similar  to 
those  facing  the  British  in  Malaya.     For  an  equally  long 
period,  little  had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
the  Islands .  ■'--^ 

But,  changes  were  coming*     General  Marshall  wrote  to 

the  C-in-C  Philippines; 

As  a  result  of  the  alignment  of  Japan  with  the  Axis , 
followed  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Philippines 
was  enhanced.     Reinforcement,  particularly  with  air 
units,  was  indicated,  and  the  assignment  of  a  broader 
mission  than  that  contained  in  Rainbow  5  appeared 
practicable. 

The  development  of  the  long-range  B-17  heavy  bomber 

allowed  the  Philippines  to  become  an  offensive  base  against 

the  Japanese.     "From  being  impotent  to  influence  events  in 

that  area",  Stimson  wrote  the  President, 

We  suddenly  find  ourselves  vested  with  the  possibility 
of  great  effective  power...  even  this  imperfect  threat, 
if  not  promptly  called  by  the  Japanese,  bids  fair  to 
stop  Japan's  march  to  the  South  and  secure  the  safety 
of  Singapore.-'-^ 

While  not  many  of  these  aircraft  were  available,  the 
American  planners  could,  by  scraping  the  barrel,  build  up 
a  fair-sized  bomber  force  in  the  Far  East  by  1942.     Such  a 
force  could  take  the  place  of  the  strong  fleet  that  neither 
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the  United  States  .  on  the  one  hand    nor  the  Dutch  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  on  the  other    were  willing  to 
commit  to  the  support  of  the  Philippines.-^^ 

Reinforcing  the  Philippines  was  a  matter  of  great 
strategic  importance,  both  politically  and  militarily. 
As  the  War  Department  noted  -^^j  the  strengthening  of  the 
islands  would  give  effective  help  to  the  British  and  Dutch 
forces?  and  would  allow  the  United  States  to  exert  strong 
diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  on  Japan  from  the  middle 
of  December,  when  the  Philippines  Air  Force  would  become  a 
positive  threat  to  Japanese  operations. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Philippines  that  had  already 
been  effected,  led  the  American  planners  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.     General  Marshall  felt  that  a  Japanese  attack 
on  the  Islands  would  be  a  hazardous  venture  for  them  to 
undertake.     They  were  more  likely  to  move  into  Slam,  and 
he  wondered  what  the  United  States  would  do  then,-^^ 

In  the  interims  the  negotiations  between  Ja,pan  and  the 
United  States  were  reaching  a  climax.        The  critical  issue 
was  whether  the  United  States  would  enter  the  war  if  Japan 
attacked  Siam,  Malaya  or  the  Indies,-'-^ 

During  these  critical  days ,  there  was  a  lack  of  real 
purpose  within  the  American  Cabinet  and  the  Armed  Services. 
At  a  Staff  Conference  on  November  26,1^  it  was  felt  that  the 
Japanese  would  most  likely  move  into  Siam  .        The  whole 
question  was  discussed    •         what  instruction  should  be 
given  to  American  commanders  in  the  Far  East  if  the  Japanese 
moved  over  the  line  previously  laid  doim  as  warranting 
American  armed  intervention? 

Marshall  thought  that  the  United  States  could  not  ignore 
any  Japanese  convoy  that  might  threaten  American  interests. 
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But,  he  pointed  out?  the  conference  had  talked  only  in 
terms  of  the  defence  of  the  Philippines.     Now  the  question 
was ,  what  does  the  United  States  do  beyond  that? 

While  the  military  men  were  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  Marshall's  question,  Hull  was  telling  Stimson  that  he 
had  come  to  the  point  where  he  would  tell  the  Japanese  that 
he  had  nothing  further  to  propose.     It  was  now  up  to  the 
Japanese  negotiators  in  Washington  to  think  of  ways  around 
the  American- Japanese  diplomatic  impasse. 

The  next  day?  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  sent 
a  memorandum  to  the  President <> This  was  their  answer  to 
Marshall's  question.     They  recommended  that  the  United  States 
go  beyond  a  commitment  to  defend  American  interests,  and 
accept  the  definition  of  hostile  Japanese  actions  as  defined 
by  the  A.BoD.  Conference, 

On  the  same  day^,  a  warning  went  out  to  American  Com- 
manders in  the  Far  East,  to  the  effect  that  negotiations 
with  Japan  were  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down  and  they  should 
be  prepared  for  sudden  hostile  Japanese  action, ^ 

On  November  21,  the  Allies  thought  they  knew  where 
Japan  would  strikes     Siam.23,  Even  a  week  later,  a  large 
number  of  informed  people  in  high  places  in  both  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  felt  that  Japan  would  avoid  a  direct 
clash. "2'''^   'November  28  opened  in  Washington  with  meetings  of 
the  U.S.  Cabinet,  which  agreed  that  if  Japan  invaded  the 
Isthmus  of  Kra,  the  British  would  fight,  and  if  Britain 
fought,  the  United  States  would  have  to  fight  alongside  .^^^ 
That  same  day,  an  intercepted  Japanese  message  warned  that 
the  negotiations  were,  in  fact,  ended,  and  that  Japan  was  on 
the  verge  of  war.2€^^' 

On  November  29  Hull  told  Halifax  that  neg^otiations  with 
Japan  had  virtually  ceased,  and  that  war  hung  over  their 


heads. The  United  Kingdom,  infomed  Australia  that  there 
were  indications  that  Japan  was  about  to  attack  Siara,28 
Cur tin  replied  that  Australia  would  like  to  know  what  the 
British  Commonwealth  would  do,  regardless  of  v^at  actions 
the  Americans  might  take^^^    He  did  not  think  an  attack 
would  come  until  there  had  a  been  a  complete  breakdown  in 
the  Washington  talks,  and  then  not  immediately,  as  the 
Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  on  his  station,  Curtin 
believed  that  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Siam, 
no  American  support  could  be  expected.     Siam,  he  also  stated, 
viewed  cooperation  with  the  United  Kingdom  with  deep  mis- 
trust, and  if  the  British  launched  a  premature  operation  to 
beat  the  Japanese  to  the  gun,  the  Thais  would  resist  with 
force.     Curtin  wanted  the  British  to  get  a  definite  statement 
of  Siamese  intentions » ^0 

Churchill  cabled  to  Roosevelt  agai.n?  asking  for  a  joint 
declaration  to  Japan  to  warn  her  that  any  further  advances 
would  result  in  the  gravest  consequences »^ ^  However,  the 
President  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  waxning  would 
achieve  nothing,  so  the  British  as  yet  had  no  clearcut 
definition  of  American  policy^ 

Australia  was  still  trying  to  move  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  some  kind  of  action.     Again  and  again,  Australia 
prodded  Britain  into  taking  an  initiative.     Churchill  felt 
that  if  Britain  took  the  lead,  that  would  cause  the  Americans 
to  look  on  British  policy  as  an  attempt  to  get  the  United 
States  to  save  the  British  Empire. On  December  2,  he 
told  Eden: 

If  the  United  States  declares  war  on  Japan,  we  follow 
within  the  hour.     If,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  the 
United  States  is  found  to  be  incapable  of  taking  any 
decisive  action,  even  with  our  immediate  support,  we 
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will,  nevertheless,  although  alone,  make  common  cause 
with  the  Dutch, 

On  December  4,  the  British  informed  the  United  States 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  definite  understanding  with  the 
Dutch.     The  Americans  still  made  no  commitment . 

In  Japan,  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  was  thrashed  out 
in  a  series  of  long  and  protracted  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Command  and  the  Cabinet.     The  Japanese  were  convinced  that 
during  the  AoB.Co  talks  in  Washington    (of  which  they  had 
some  intelligence),  'the  British  had  given  the  Americans  the 
right  to  use  Singapore . -^^ 

On  November  2  ^  the  Japanese  decided  that  due  to  the 
precarious  position  of  their  oil  reserves,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Japanese  Navy  that  it  might  not  win  the  war  in  the 
South  Pacific,  one  last  attempt  should  be  made  at  negotiating 
a  settlement  with  the  United  States.     If  they  failed,  Japan 
would  fight. -^^    The  Japanese  Imperial  Conference  on  November 
5    therefore    decided  that  if  the  conversations  with  the 
United  States  had  not  achieved  any  results  by  November  25, 
Japan  should  make  war  upon  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth . ^  ^ 

As  the  days  passed,  and  the  Japa.nese  and  American 
Governments  were  getting  into  positions  flDm  which  compromise 
would  have  meant  appeasement,  it  was  becoming  clear  that  war 
was  imminent.     The  U.S.  Service  Chiefs  wanted  time  above  all 
else,  even  if  it  were  only  a  matter  of  days,  to  allow  rein- 
forcements to  reach  the  Philippines . 

On  November  27,  it  was  agreed  in  Tokyo  that  Japan  must 
fight.     That  day,  the  American  Commanders  in  the  Far  East 
were  warned,  although  in  ambiguous  terms,  of  a  possible  end 
to  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  and  to  prepare  for  an 
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attack.  ^    The  moment  of  truth  was  arriving.     On  November 
22,  the  Japanese  Carrier  Task  Force  assembled  in  the  dark, 
cold  waters  of  Hitokappu  Wan  in  the  Kuril  Islands.  Four 
days  later,  at  0900  hours,  the  ships  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Navy  weighed  anchor  and  headed  out  to  sea.    Their  target 
lay  3,000  miles  across  the  International  Date  Line.  The 
plans  laid  down  in  the  Order  of  the  Day  from  Admiral  Isoroku 
Yamamoto,  dated  November  1,  were  to  be  executed  on  X  Day. 

The  attack  on  Pea.rl  Harbor  was  under  way.^'^ 

On  December  2^  Vice-Admiral  Nagumo  received  the  signal, 
"Climb  Mount  Niitaka".^!    Japan  had  decided  for  war, ^2 

On  December  Ij  Halifax  met  the  President  to  discuss 
Siam.^^    That  same  day,  New  Zealand  agreed  with  a  British 
proposal  that  should  a  Japanese  fleet  approach  the  Kra  Isthmus , 
British  troops  would  move  into  Siam  with  or  without  Siamese 
approval, 

The  following  day,  December  2,  Churchill  wrote  to  Eden: 

Our  settled  policy  is  not  to  take  forward  action 
in  advance  of  the  United  States.     Except  in  the  case 
of  a  Japanese  attempt  to  seize  the  Kra  Isthmus, 
there  will  be  time  for  the  United  States  to  be 
squarely  confronted  with  a  new  act  of  Japanese 
aggression.^^ 

How  much  Churchill  knew  of  American  intentions  and 
policy  is  hard  to  guess.     It  has  since  been  sho\m  that  the 
American  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  to  a  line  being  d^a\^m  re- 
garding Siam. In  addition,  the  President's  Cabinet  was 
convinced  that  if  Japan  invaded  Siam,  Britain  would  fight, 
and  thus  America  would  be  drawn  in.^''    Moreover,  on  December 
1,  Admiral  Hart,  C-in-C  Asiatic  Fleet,  was  ordered  to  charter 
three  small  ships  to  carry  out  sea  searches  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  American  Army 
and  Navy  reconnaissance  in  that  region. 
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In  Australia,  there  was  still  uncertainty    on  what 
British  policy  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack 
on  Siam.     The  British  attitude,  as  expressed  by  Churchill, 
was  that  Britain  was  to  keep  in  line  with  the  United  States , 
and  that  American  co-operation  was  more  assured  if  Britain 
did  not  precipitate  hostilities  by  invading  Siam.  Australia, 
still  wanted  action  with  or  without  American  assistance . 
On  Decemb  er  2,  Curtin  again  cabled  Churchill,     He  said  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Siam,  no  guarantee  of 
armed  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  Thais,  unless  the 
United  States  were  pledged  to  help.     Above  all,  Canberra 
wanted  a  decision. It  was  not  long  in  coming.     On  December 
4,  Halifax  informed  London  that  the  President  had  said,  if 
Japan  moved  into  Siam  or  attacked  Malaya  or  the  East  Indies, 
"we  should  all  be  in  it  together".    The  following  day, 
Halifax  cabled  that  the  United  States  would  support  any 
British  move  to  stop  the  Japanese. The  same  day,  Sir 
Robert  Brooke-Popham  received  a  message  from  London  that 
the  British  had  assurance  of  American  armed  support,  should 
the  British  have  to  move  into  Siam  to  forestall  the  Japanese.^ 

The  next  day,  at  11:30  a.m.,  air  reconnaissance  spotted 
a  Japanese  convoy  heading  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.53    At  0030 
hours,  on  December  8,  Japanese  troops  landed,  coming  to  grips 
with  the  3/17  Dogras  of  the  8th  Indian  Brigade.     War  had  come 
to  Malaya. 5^    An  Empire  was  about  to  fall. 

While  events  were  moving  to  their  climax,  and  as  diplo- 
macy was  to  give  way  to  war,   the  pride  of  the  British  fleet, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  were  on  their  way  to  their 
fate . 

The  Admiralty  had  never  ceased  to  worry  about  Admiral 
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Phillips'  exposed  position  at  Singapore.     On  December  1, 
it  signalled  that  he  should  send  the  two  ships  away  from 
Singapore,  "to  disconcert  the  Japanese",  but  that  he  should 
remain  in  Singapore  himself Two  days  later,  after 
Japanese  submarines  were  reported  off  Singapore,  the  Admiralty 
again  told  Phillips  that  he  should  ask  Admiral  Hart  of  the 
United  States  Asiatic  fleet  for  destroyers,  and  to  consider 
"getting  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  away  from  Singapore 
to  the  eastwards" o 56    Unf ortunately ^  for  Phillips,  he  did 
not  yet  know  of  the  breakdown  of  the  American- Japanese 
negotiations,  and  it  was  this  which  possibly  prompted  him 
to  remain  with  his  two  ships  at  Singapore.     In  any  event, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  be  placed  in  dock  for  the  repair 
of  defects  for  seven  days,  while  remaing  on  72  hours'  notice 
to  sailc 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Phillips'  problems.     The  aircraft 
carrier  Indomitable ,  a  new  ship  assigned  to  him,  had  run 
aground  off  Kingston,  Jamaica,  leaving  him  without  any 
immediate  air  cover o     There  were  no  other  carriers  available. 
Ark  Royal  had  been  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  on  November  13, 
while  Illustrious  and  Indomitable  were  undergoing  repairs  to 
battle  damage  in  the  United  States.     In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Churchill  agreed  with  the  Admiralty's 
signal  that  Phillips  should  move  av>7ay  from  Singapore.  57  Qn 
December  3,  Phillips  informed  the  Admiralty  that  he  was  planning 
to  send  Repulse  with  the  destroyers  Vampire  and  Tenedos  to 
Port  Darwin  on  a  short  visit  on  December  5.58 

Phillips  had  already  conferred  with  Hart  at  Manila,  \vhere59 
it  was  agreed  that  when  war  broke  out,  the  initiative  would 
lie  with  the  Japanese.     It  was  stressed  that  the  Malay  barrier 
must  be  held  against  them.     They  also  agreed  that  the  British 
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fleet  would  be  used  as  a  striking  force  against  Japanese 
movements  in  the  China  Sea.,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  through 
the  Malay  barrier =     In  addition,  a  cruiser  squadron  should 
be  formed,  based  on  eastern  Borneo  to  cover  convoys  in  those 
waters.     The  great  importance  of  co-ordinating  actions  of 
the  local  forces  with  those  of  the  U.S.N' s  Pacific  fleet  was 
stressed,  and  a  time-table  of  the  movement  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  westwards  against  the  Japanese  strongholds  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  was  requested.     The  most  important  aspect 
of  these  conversations  was  that  both  Hart  and  Phillips 
agreed  that  Singapore  was  not  suitable  as  the  main  base  for 
future  operations  against  the  Japanese,  and  that  Manila  was 
the  only  viable  alternative c     It  was  planned  that  the  British 
fleet  would  move  to  Manila  by  April  1942. 

Phillips  returned  to  Singapore  on  December  7.     On  the 
night  of  December  5^  the  R£2H.L?^  ^^^^  weighed  anchor  for  her 
passage  to  Darwin.     Just  as  she  was  under  way,  an  R.A.F. 
aircraft  spotted  two  Japanese  convoys  movD.ng  off  Indo-China 
steering  a  westerly  course.     The  Admiralty  signalled  Phillips, 
asking  what  action  he  would  take  "if  it  was  apparent  that 
this  convoy  was  proceeding  towards  Thailand,  Malaya,  Borneo 
or  the  Dutch  East  Indies ".^0 

Phillips  replied  immediately:^^ 

If  relative  strength  of  enemy  force  permits, 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  attack  expedition  by 
night  or  by  day.     If  we  are  inferior  in  strength 
a  raid  will  be  attempted,  and  the  air  forces  will 
attack  with  bombers  and  torpedoes  in  conjunction 
with  our  naval  forces. 

At  1100  hours,  Zulu  (operational)  time,  Phillips  reported 
that  his  two  ships  under  command  would  move  north  in  a  sweep 
to  intercept  the  reported  Japanese  convoy.     The  Admiral  had 


arranged  for  f ighter-cover  for  his  force,  now  code-named 
Force  z,  for  December  10.     As  his  ships  moved  from  the  docks 
in  the  early  evening  of  December  8,  he  was  told  that  the 
fighter-cover  he  had  asked  for  might  not  be  available.  Late 
in  the  evening,  his  Chief  of  Staff  who  had  been  left  at 
Singapore  to  act  as  co-ordinating  officer  with  the  air  force, 
signalled  Phillips  that  the  RoA.F.  would  carry  out  a  re- 
connaissance patrol  100  miles  to  the  northwest  at  0900  the 
following  day.     Phillips  was  also  told  that  "fighter  protection 
on  Wednesday  10  will  notj,  repeat,  not,  be  possible" 
Phillips  was  also  told  that  large  Japanese  bomber  forces  were 
concentrated  in  South  Indo-Chinay  and  possibly  more  were  in 
Siam.     By  now,  the  Japanese  had  landed  in  Malaya  and  the 
battle  was  going  badly.     The  northern  British  air-fields 
were  being  evacuated. 63 

Nevertheless,  Phillips  decided  to  press  on,  provided 
that  he  was  not  sighted  by  enemy  aircraft.    This  condition 
did  not  last  long»     On  December  9,  the  destroyer  Vampire 
sighted  enemy  aircraft.     Yet  Phillips  believed  that  he  would 
only  have  to  deal  with  a  hastily-organized  land-based  bomber 
force  from  Indo-China,  not  with  torpedo -bombers .     It  was  this 
which  prompted  him  to  attempt  to  surprise  the  Japanese  convoy. 
Unfortunately,  no  Japanese  convoy  was  found,  and  Phillips, 
who  had  re-evaluated  the  risks  of  air  attack,  started  to 
move  south. 6^ 

Later,  at  2330  hours,  December  9,  Admiral  Palliser 
signalled  Phillips  that  a  Japanese  force  was  landing  at  Kuan- 
tan.     This  was  not  far  off  the  track  that  Phillips  was  follow- 
ing on  his  run  back  to  Singapore.     The  risks  of  air  attack 
were  felt  to  be  less  than  the  success  to  be  gained  by  sur- 
prising the  enemy  force.     When  Force  Z  closed  on  Kuantan  on 
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December  10,  little  was  found  except  a  few  small  barges. 
But  the  two  British  ships  had  been  sighted  by  a  Japanese 
submarine  at  0315  hours 

The  Japanese,  now  alerted,  started  an  intensive  air 
search  for  the  British  ships.     An  air-striking  force, 
specially  trained  for  attacking  ships ,  found  Force  Z  at 
1100  hours  and  commenced  attack  at  1110  hours.  Repulse 
was  hit,  and  before  she  went  down,  Captain  W.  Tennant  noted 
that  the  Japanese  attacks  "were  without  doubt  magnificently 
carried  out  and  pressed  homeo...  I  told  them  (the  crew) 
from  the  bridge  how  well  they  had  fought  the  ship  and  wished 
them  good  luck".     At  1233  hours,  she  rolled  over  and  sank. 
Less  than  an  hour  later,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  gone. 
Neither  Captain  Leach  nor  Admiral  Phillips  survived. 

Even  while  the  ships  were  proceeding  to  their  destiny, 
Churchill  was  attending  a  hastily-convened  meeting  of  the 
CCS,^"^  The  plan  to  send  the  two  ships  to  join  what  was  left 
of  the  American  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  discussed;  however, 
as  Churchill  later  wrote,  "as  the  hour  was  late  we  decided 
to  sleep  on  it  and  settle  it  next  morning,  what  to  do  with 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse" . 

The  next  morning  was  too  late.     The  ships  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  ^"7    It  was  late  evening.     Churchill  has 
recorded  that  "In  all  the  war,  I  never  received  a  more  direct 
shock.     The  reader  of  these  pages  will  realize  how  many  efforts 
hopes,  and  plans  foundered  with  these  two  ships." 

Perhaps  the  epitaph  was  best  summed  up  by  a  meeting  of 
the  C.O.S.  the  same  day.     As  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Air -Marshal 
Portal  stated,   "we  had  underestimated  the  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  air  force" ,  while  Pound  reported  that  the  Admiralty 
was  "moving  in  the  direction  of  fighting  an  aircraft  carrier 
war"   in  the  Far  East.^S 
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CONCLUSION 


When  the  idea  of  building  a  first-class  naval  station  at 
Singapore  was  first  made  public?  the  First  Lord,  L.So  Amery, 
said 

"We  are  not  in  a  position  today,  nor  shall  we  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  to  put  a  battle  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  or  even  as  far  as  Singapore.  In 
all  these  waters ,  with  their  immense  consequences 
to  us  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  ♦ o ,  we  are 
helpless  and  reliant  on  the  goodwill  of  a  friendly 
and  lately  allied  power »     But  no  self-respecting 
power  can  afford  indefinitely  to  be  dependent  on 
another  power  for  its  security  and  even  existence, 
and  it  is  because  we  wish  the  Navy  to  be  free  to 
fulfil  its  historic  function,  in  order  to  operate 
freely  anywhere  in  the  world  . « .  that  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  essential  to  develops  not  hastily,  nor  in 
any  manner  which  would  appear  to  aim  to  hit  anyone 
but  steadily  and  surely  to  develop  a  base  with 
which  we  can  maintain  the  Navy  in  those  waters . ^" 

Aside  from  the  necessity  to  ensure  the  mobility  of  the 

Fleet,  other  equally  excellent  reasons  were  advanced  to  justify 

a  naval  base  at  Singapore.     These  can  be  briefly  summarized 

as:     to  provide  a  base  from  which  an  adequate  fleet  could 

secure  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  including  India,  Ceylon,  and 

Burma;  and  also  the  sea  routes  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 

and  South  East  Asia,  along  which,  in  time  of  war,  men  and  raw 

materials,  including  food,  would  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 

and  the  Middle  East.     Apart  from  seaborne  trade,  there  was  the 

economic  stake  that  Britain  had  in  South-East  Asia:     its  tin, 

oil  and  rubber  holdings,  plus  the  definite  commitments  and 

ties  of  sentiment  that  bound  the  United  Kingdom  to  defend 

these  areas  against  aggression.     Finally,  a  base  at  Singapore 
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would  allow  Britain,  if  she  could  establish  an  adequate  fleet 
there,  to  have  a  restraining  Influence  upon  Japanese  designs 
towards  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  concept  of  the  Singapore  base  was  in  itself  a  drama- 
tic shift  in  British  naval  policy  and  strategic  planning. 
Initially,  it  possessed  a  certain  logic.    The  Admiralty,  looking 
over  the  international  situation,  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion but  that  the  two  potentially  hostile  naval  powers  were 
Japan  and  the  United  States .     In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
rivalry,  as  Roskill  points  out^  ran  high„     However,  the  "rhetoric 
was  more  impressive  than  the  threat  of  conflict.     In  the  case 
of  Japan,  the  potential  for  amied  conflict j  if  not  immediate, 
was  certainly  a  possibility.     Japan's  actions  in  China  and 
Russia  during  and  immediately  after  the  First  World  War,  suggested 
long-range  Japanese  aggression  in  the  Pacific  region. 

The  termination  of  the  Anglo™ Japanese  Alliance  removed 
the  constraint  on  the  Japanese,  and,  if  not  placing  her  in  the 
category  of  an  enemy,  certainly  removed  her  from  the  category 
of  an  ally.     Thus,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would  have  been  re- 
miss in  its  duties  had  it  not  planned  for  the  contingency 
of  an  Anglo -Japanese  conflict.     To  this  end?  the  acceptance  of 
the  one-power  standard  was  not  only  to  maintain  naval  parity 
with  the  United  States ,  but  to  ensure ,  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time,  that  the  Royal  Navy  would  be  capable 
of  securing  home  waters  while  dispatching  a  fleet  to  the  Far 
East . 

The  development  of  the  Singapore  naval  base  was  a  logical 
extension  of  this  policy.  Until  the  British  had  a  major  fleet 
base,  the  Navy  could  not  operate  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  Thus, 
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the  concept  of  British  Far  Eastern  naval  policy  rested  on  two 
strategic  pillars s     the  availability  of  a  fleet  to  proceed  to 
the  Far  East,  and  the  availability  of  a  base  from  which  it 
could  operate , 

To  remove  one  of  these  pillars  meant  that  the  whole  edifice 
would  crumble.     There  was,  of  course,  another  alternative  to 
ensure  the  mobility  of  the  fleet:     the  development  of  the  Task 
Force  system^  with  its  accompanying  fleet  train.     Unf ortunately ; 
government  parsimony  and  British  traditional  naval  thinking 
caused  this  facet  of  naval  warfare  to  be  grossly  underdeveloped, 
a  fact  attested  to  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  British 
Pacific  Fleet,  when  in  1944  it  had  to  operate  as  a  Task  Force 
under  American  command. 

The  British  Far  Eastern  War  Plan  was  originally  drawn  up 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
Washington  naval  ratio    of  5;5i3.     The  Plan  did  not  take  into 
account  any  threat  to  British  naval  power  in  Europe ,  and  only 
a  small  deterrent  force  was  provided  to  secure  home  waters.  The 
remainder  of  the  British  fleet  was  to  move  to  the  Far  East  to 
oppose  the  only  enemy  likely  to  threaten  British  interest  at 
that  time.     The  War  Plan  was  continuously  updated,  and  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  changing  international  situation,  there 
were  doubts  whether  the  Royal  Navy  would  actually  be  able  to 
leave  European  waters.^ 

In  essence,  the  shift  in  the  locus  of  British  naval 
policy,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Far  East,  a  distance  of  over 
8,000  miles  from  home  waters,  was,  for  the  Royal  Navy,  unique 
in  modern  history.     It  was  the  price  of  empire:     its  cohesion, 
if  not  much  of  its  raison  d ' etre ,  depended  on  the  implicit 
assumption  that  it  would  be  defended  by  its  most  powerful  member, 
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the  United  Kingdom^     The  responsibility  of  Empire  placed  upon 
Britain  the  burden  of  defending  the  Pacific  Dominions,  India, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Far  Easto     In  addition,  the  possible 
threat  of  Japan  meant  that  the  threat  to  the  Empire  was  at  its 
periphery,  not  at  the  centre  as  had  been  historically  the  case. 
It  was  a  policy  that  could  be  maintained  only  aS'^long  as  Europe 
remained  quiescent:     for  in  the  long  run»  the  Empire  could  with- 
stand losses  at  the  periphery,  but  if  Britain  herself  was  de- 
feated, then  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  an  entity 
was  finished,  not  only  in  political  terms,  but  militarily  as  well. 

This  is  fiot  to  imply  that  the  naval  defence  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Empire  was  founded  completely  on  altruism.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India  and  Malaya  had  all  contributed  in  blood  and 
treasure  during  the  First  World  War,  in  a  theatre  of  operations 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  homelands.     If  the  clarion  call 
came  again,  and  the  Pacific  Dominions  and  India  were  to  once 
more  dispatch  troops  to  a  foreign  theatre  of  operations ,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  British  to  ensure  that  these  areas  would, 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  defended  from  external  threats  from 
another  quarter.     Unfortunately,  Great  Britain  had  been,  since 
1900,  unable  to  meet  all  comers  on  the  high  seas.     The  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1900  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  British 
could  not  defend  her  interests  in  the  Caribbean  area.     Two  years 
later,  the  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance  was  further  evidence  that 
Britain  did  not  have  the  naval  power  required  to  defend  her 
interests  both  at  home  and  in  the  Far  East.     In  essence,  the 
Anglo -Japanese  Alliance  placed  the  defence  of  Britain's  Far 
Eastern  Empire  and  the  Pacific  Dominions  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.     Once  that  Alliance  terminated,  Britain  was  again 
without  naval  allies.     There  is  little  doubt  that  British  Far 
Eastern  naval  policy,  after  the  termination  of  the  Alliance,  was 
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strongly  influenced  by  having  to  demonstrate  to  the  Pacific 
Dominions    that  they  would  be  defended  against  possible  " 
Japanese  attack.. 

This  obligation  was  acceptable  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice.     The  documents  suggest  that  for  the  decade  1921-1931, 
British  politicians  did  not  regard  the  possibility  of  an  armed 
conflict  with  Japan  seriously.     The  Cabinet  was  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World 
War,  economic  affairs,  and  disarmament,  than  in  providing  naval 
resources  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  Empire.     If  the  Navy 
carried  out  paper  exercises  and  limited  fleet  maneuvers ,  the 
politicians,  by  the  formulation  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  m^de  it 
clear  that  the  contingency  of  war  with  Japan  was  remote  from 
their  considerations.     Furthermore,  the  reluctance  of  successive 
British  governments  during  this  period  to  complete  the  Singapore 
project  added  a  touch  of  irony,  for  this  was  a  unique  moment  in 
European  history  as  there  was  no  apparent  threat  to  Britain 
preventing  her  from  dispatching  the  main  portion  of  the  Royal 
Navy  to  the  Far  East. 

Originally,  the  idea  had  been  mooted  to  station  a  battle 
cruiser  squadron  there.     This  had  been  turned  down.     The  polic)'- 
that  did  evolve  was  that,  should  trouble  occur  in  the  Far  East, 
a  British  main  fleet  would  be  sent  there.     The  strategic  think- 
ing behind  this  concept  had  emerged  in  the  decade  before  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  O.D.C.  and  the  C.I.D.  both  recommended 
that  as  long  as  the  Royal  Navy  was  in  being    and  able  to  proceed 
to  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese,  uncertain  of  maintaining  their 
naval  communications  over  the  long  distance  to  the  Pacific 
Dominions,  would  be  hesitant  to  launch  a  full-scale  invasion 
of  these.     In  fact,  this  was  the  genesis  of  British  Far  Eastern 
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naval  policy j  and  was  adhered  to  until  circximstances  made  it 
impossible  to  fulfill 

The  evolution  of  British  naval  policy  in  terms  of  naval 
strength  has  already  been  alluded  to.     However,  it  is  worth 
repeating  to  underline  the  decline  in  British  naval  resources 
from  1914  to  1932. 

In  its  original  form,  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century 

and  throughout  the  19th j  British  naval  power  was  based  on  a 

two-to-one  margin  in  fighting  ships  over  Frs.nce,  Britain's 

traditional  continental  enemy.     In  1885,  Gladstone's  government 

set  a  standard  of  laying  down  two  ships  for  every  one  of  France's 

In  1889,  Campbell-Bannerman  stated s 

I  accept  the  doctrine  that  is  necessary  for 
the  country  to  hold  supremacy  of  the  sea  . . . 
that  the  test  and  standard  of  this  supremacy 
is  that  the  fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  the 
combined  strength  of  any  two  fleets  in  the 
wor  Id , 

In  reality,  this  margin  of  superiority  was  measured 
against  France  and  Russia.     In  1908,  Lord  TVeedmouth  stated 
that  the  two -power  standard  meant  a  navy  stronger  than  the  two 
next  strongest  naval  powers  plus  a  margin  of  10%. 

In  Cabinet  councils,  it  was  always  understood  that  these 
were  European  powers.     Before  the  First  World  War,  the  standard 
of  naval  power  became  more  precise,  a  sixty  per  cent  margin  in 
capital  ships  over  the  German  Fleet.^    At  the  conclusion  of  it, 
it  became  imperative  for  the  British  government  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  fighting  services.     The  Navy,  as  had  been 
demonstrated,  did  not  escape  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Treasury. 
British  naval  policy  had  to  accommodate  two  policies:  retrench- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  naval  security.     Thus  much  of  the  impetu 
towards  naval  disarmament  was  predicated  on  gaining  British  naval 


security  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure.     While  the  Washington 

Treaty,  therefore,  can  be  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 

reduced  the  Royal  Navy  to  a  shadow  of  the  vast  fleet  that  had 

mobilized  in  1914,  it  did  manage  to  get  Britain  out  of  an 

expensive  naval  race  with  the  United  States  and  allowed  her 

naval  parity  with  the  Americans,  while  securing  a  superiority 

over  all  other  European  fleets  together  with  an  acceptable 

margin  over  that  of  Japan, 

British  naval  policy  was  now  termed  the  one-power  standard. 

The  definition  of  which  vzas , 

The  Navy  should  be  maintained  at  sufficient 
strength  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  sea- communications  as  against 
any  other  naval  power. 5 

Under  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty j  and  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  of  1930,^  the  British  Government  had  agreed  to  limita- 
tions both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  capital  ships,  aircraft 
carriers,  and  other  types  of  naval  vessels.     In  comparison  with 
other  foreign  navies,  the  Royal  Navy  was  not  under  strength.  In 
one  category,  the  Navy  was  seriously  deficient:     cruisers.  Over- 
all, in  numbers  of  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  the  Royal 
Navy  could  accomplish  its  objectives  according  to  the  one-power 
standard.     That  is,  that  the  fleet  would  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  engage  in  war  with  any  other  fleet  wherever  situated.  Since 
the  Admiralty  regarded  Japan  as  the  only  possible  enemy  during 
this  period,  the  one-power  standard  implied  that  Britain  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  Japanese  Navy  while  maintaining  security 
in  home  waters.     In  numerical  terms,  the  fleet  required  to  meet 
the  Japanese  was  to  consist  of  twelve  capital  ships,  five  air- 
craft carriers,  forty-six  cruisers  and  attendant  destroyers, 
submarines  and  other  smaller  craft.     The  Washington  Treaty  and 
subsequent  naval  treaties  in  the  decade  following  the  First 
World  War,  by  establishing  the  ratio  in  fleet  units  between  the 
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United  States j  Great  Britain,  Japan  France  and  Italy,  of 

5:5:3:l:5sl;5,  meant  that  the  Royal  Navy^  with  fifteen  capital 

ships  and  six  aircraft  carriers,  could  dispatch  to  the  Far  East 

a  fleet  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  Japan,  while  retaining  in 

home  waters  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  either  Italy  or  France.^ 

At  the  worst,  if  England  were  engaged  in  war  with  Italy  and  France 

combined,  the  Royal  Navy  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  send 

a  strong  force    eastward  to  stand  guard  against  Japan, ^  for 

whether  correct  or  incorrect,  the  belief  was 
he Id  in  London „ e . that  maintenance  in  the 
Japanese  Navy  was  poor;  and  that  relative 
efficiency  of  Japan's  Fleet  was  assessed  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  at  best  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  British »     Consequently,  our  margin  of 
seven  battleships  over  and  above  the  six  which 
it  was  essential  to  retain  in  home  waters, 
would  bring  us  almost  to  parity  with  the 
Japanese. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  naval  policy  could  only  remain 
viable  if  the  conditions  that  prevailed  after  World  War  I 
persisted;  and  that  there  would  not  emerge  in  Europe  a  strong 
naval  challenge  simultaneously  with  Japanese  aggression  in 
the  Far  East. 

As  a  corollary,  it  was  also  contingent  upon  no  major 
threat  developing  in  home  waters.     If  such  a  threat  did  evolve, 
the  British  had  to  have  the  resources  to  refurbish  their  fleet 
to  maintain  the  original  policy.     Unfortunately,  the  financial 
stringency  imposed  upon  the  Admiralty  during  the  twenties  and 
first  years  of  the  thirties,  meant  that  British  resources  could 
not  cope.     It  had  always  been  a  bastion  of  British  naval  strength 
that  there  existed  within  the  United  Kingdom  the  capability  below 
what  the  Admiralty  regarded  as  the  safety  limit. ^ 


In  addition  to  the  decline  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
the  run-down  of  the  armament  industry  caused  serious  shortages 
in  almost  all  areas  of  equipment  required  to  bring  the  fleet 
up  to  fighting  ef f iciency . -^^    Finally,  the  drive  for  economy 
precluded  the  capital  ships  of  the  Navy  from  being  modernized. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Admiralty  was  unaware  of 
the  serious  deficiencies  within  the  fleet  to  meet  British 
commitments.     Prior  to  1936 ^  when  the  1930  Naval  Treaty  was 
due  to  expire,  the  Admiralty  had  been  pressing  for  a  two-power 
standard  fleet.     This  standard  was  designed  to  secure  home 
waters  against  a  German  naval  threat  while  enabling  another 
fleet  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,     However,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  thirties ,  the  threat  of  German  rearmament  did  not 
register  as  an  immediate  danger,  and  the  D.R.C.  conxinea  itself  -u 
r-ecommenaing       that  the  size  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be  that 
of  a  fleet  able  to  "prevent  the  strongest  European  naval  power 
from  obtaining  control  of  Britain's  vital  home  terminal  centers, 
while  the  Navy  was  making  disposition  for  war  in  the  Far  East",-'--^ 

This  standard  was  quite  modest,  except  that  the  majority 
of  the  Navy's  capital  ships,  plus  a  host  of  smaller  vessels, 
would  be  badly  over-age  by  1942,  and  vzould  need  extensive 
modernization  or  replacement »     This  was  a  cost  which  the  Cabinet 
would  not  consider.     From  1935-1939,  the  growing  uncertainty  of 
the  international  situation,  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  and 
Italian  actions  in  the  Mediterranean,  forced  the  Admiralty  to 
iiew<vr  its  demands  for  a  larger  fleet.     The  former  D.R.C.  standard 
proposed  in  1934-35  of  a  capital  ship  strength  of  15,  the 
addition  of  three  aircraft  carriers  to  bring  the  fleet  strength 
to  eight,  plus  twenty  cruisers  and  an  equal  increase  in  smaller 
ships,  would  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of  a  potential  war. 
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What  the  Admiralty  now  wanted  was  a  two-power  standard,  and 
this  became  the  strategic  concept.     It  was  to  enable  the  British 
to  place  a  fleet  in  eastern  waters  to  act  on  the  defensive,  to 
deter  any  Japanese  threat  against  British  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  and  also  to  enable  the  Royal  Navy  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  war  with  Germany.     A  vital  component  of  this  doctrine  was  of 
course  the  necessity  to  protect  the  territories  and  communications 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Admiralty  demanded  s,  therefore,  by  1942,  a  fleet  of 
21  capital  ships,  15  aircraft  carriers,  100  cruisers  and  an 
equal  increase  in  destroyers ?  submarines j  etc.  Unfortunately, 
no  government  of  the  day  was  v^illing  to  expend  such  large  sums 
of  money  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  a  two-power  strength.  Time 
and  again,  the  Admiralty  pressed  for  more  ships,  and  time  and 
again,  with  equal  persistence  the  government  of  the  day  would 
not  countenance  such  a  large  naval  programme.     Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Ministers  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Admiralty  demands;  financial  considerations 
and  non-interference  with  the  normal  activities  of  industry 
overrode  the  pressing  needs  for  naval  strength. 1^ 

It  was  only  the  Munich  Crisis  and  the  final  realization 
that  war  could  emerge  at  any  moment  that  induced  the  government 
to  finally  agree  to  the  two-power  standard,        The  demands  of 
war  prevented  the  achievement  of  the  Admiralty's  plans  for  a 
two-power  standard  fleet.     The  incessant  demands  for  anti- 
submarine vessels,  the  grim  toll  of  merchant-ships  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  further  demands  on  shipbuilding  resources 
to  repair  and  refit  existing  ships  which  suffered  from  enemy 
action  and  being  too  long  at  sea  without  overhaul,  meant  that 
the  construction  program  had  to  be  cut  back. 15  1940,  the 

Admiralty  agreed  to  sacrifice  that  year's  construction  of  the 
long  term  program. 16     Later  in  the  same  year,  the  C.O.S. 
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recommended  that  the  long-term  program  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible. However?  these  hopes  were  to  be  dashed  by  Churchill 
as  Prime  Minister,  who,  watching  the  daily  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  reports ,  demanded  that  no  naval  ship  that  could  not 
be  completed  by  1942  should  be  constructed.-^^ 

By  the  fall  of  1941,  the  Naval  Staff  had  to  reduce  their 
demands  still  fii.rther  to  one  aircraft  carrier,  six  cruisers  and 
forty  destroyers.     Equally  unfortunate  was  the  fact  that  between 
1939  and  1942,  not  one  fleet  carrier  was  laid  down.     Thus  it 
emerged  that  the  Admiralty's  plans  for  a  balanced  two-power 
fleet  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  wartime  necessity.  The 
shortages  in  almost  every  area  of  material?  manpower  and 
industrial  capability,  were  shortages  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
policies  pursued  during  the  twenties  and  thirties.     By  October 

1940,  only  slightly  more  than  50%  of  ships  that  were  planned 
to  be  completed  within  a  year  were  completed.     By  the  end  of 

1941,  the  rate  of  completing  ships  was  far  behind  the  Navy's 
operational  requirements . There  were  not  enough  ships  to 
go  around o     The  years  of  disarmament  had  so  undermined  the 
capabilities  of  the  fleet  thatj  when  the  test  of  war  approached, 
it  was  largely  under -equipped  and  still  in  possession  of 
battleships  which  had  seen  action  at  Jutland.     Every  class  of 
ship  was  in  short  supply,  especially  destroyers  and  aircraft 
carriers. 

The  Fleet  Air  Arm  had  only  come  again  under  Admiralty 
control  in  1937,  having  been  under  the  Air  Ministry  since  1918. 
The  result  was  that  the  British  possessed  not  one  good  naval 
aircraft  when  war  broke  out.^O    The  armoured  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  employment  of  them  in  fleet  actions  in  the  Mediterranean 
showed  that  the  R.N.  knew  full  vszell  how  to  use  modern  weapons 
and  had  excellent  ships  with  fine  crews.     These  had,  nevertheless, 
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to  fly  in  aircraft,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  fit  for 
modern  warfare.. 

A  good  example  of  the  impact  of  the  economies  of  the 
thirties  and  the  demands  of  war  on  the  fleet  can  be  shown  when 
in  March  1941,  18  months  after  the  start  of  World  War  II,  and 
five  years  from  the  first  hesitant  start  of  rearmament,  the 
three  British  battleships  engaged  at  the  Battle  of  Matapan  were 
all  remnants  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland, «  and  in  a  previous  cruiser 
action,  four  British  cruisers  shot  off  the  entire  reserve  of 
6"  ammunition  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in  one  hour. 21  This 
was  the  fleet  which  was  supposed  to  proceed  to  Singapore  and 
meet  the  Japanese  fleet. 

It  was  this  paucity  of  resources  that  placed  British  Far 
Eastern  naval  policy,  or,  in  the  wider  context,  British  global 
naval  strategy,  into  a  strait- jacket ,  from  which,  as  time  went 
on,  there  was  no  escape.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  demands  of  Imperial  Defence  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  the 
thinking  that  went  into  the  Singapore  project  that  was  funda- 
mental to  the  overall  policy  of  naval  strategy  in  Far  Eastern 
waters.     From  1935  on,  when  Italy  had  become  a  potential  enemy 
and  no  longer  a  benevolent  neutral,  the  British  planners  were 
faced  with  a  situation  which  they  had  never  considered,  and 
which  the  politicians  had  advised  them  not  to  take  into  account: 
a  three -front  naval  war. 

In  home  waters,  the  German  menace  was  looming  large.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Italian  Fleet  was  a  very  real  danger,  and, 
in  Churchill's  words:     "The  Japanese  menace  lay  in  a  sinister 
twilight".     The  situation  was  in  some  ways  a  re-emergence  of  the 
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pre-1914  naval  problem.     This  time,  however,  Britain  did  not 
have  a  major  naval  ally«     When  the  Italian- Abyssinian  war  broke 
out,  and  it  seemed  that  Britain  could  well  become  involved  in 
war  with  Italy  over  the  sanctions  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  best  advice  that  the  C.O.S,  and  the  Admiralty  could  offer 
was  to  patch  up  British  differences  with  Italy  and  remove  her 
from  the  list  of  potential  enemies =22    xhat  crisis,  leading 
to  the  concentration  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
demonstrated  that  British  naval  resources  were  not  sufficient. 
The  naval  threat  from  Italy  could  in  1935  be  balanced  by  the 
French  Fleets  but  by  1940  the  Italian  building  programme  would 
have  seen  Italy's  Fleet  larger  and  more  modern  than  that  of  the 
French.'       As  Howard  makes  clear ?  however;  it  took  a  long  time 
for  the  British  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  hard  alliance 
with  France,  even  though,  as  1939  approached,  the  Admiralty  and 
the  C.O.S.  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  Fleet 
was  needed  to  take  up  the  naval  'slack'   if  a  British  Fleet  had 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  Far  Eas        Whether  the  French  would  have 
agreed  to  allow  the  Royal  Navy  to  denude  E^^-opean  waters  of  its 
main  strength  to  send  a  force  east  was  to  remain  open  to  question. 
The  Admiralty s  who  from  early  1935  had  been  fighting  for  a  two- 
power  navy,  had  always  to  contend  with  the  rising  naval  power 
of  Germany,  whose  naval  program  was  given  a  facade  of  legality 
by  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty  of  1935.24    That  June,  the 
British  Government  had  accepted  a  German  proposal  to  permit,  if 
permit  is  the  word  to  use,  the  Nazis  to  build  a  fleet  of  capital 
ships  to  357o  of  the  R.N,,  and  45%  of  Britain's  submarine  tonnage. 

The  only  beneficiary  of  this  abortive  agreement  was  the 
potential  enemies  of  Britain. 25    in  the  words  of  Churchill: 
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What  a  windfall  this  has  been  to  Japan.  Observe 
what  the  consequences  are  . . „  face  the  facts : 
the  British  fleet,  when  this  program  is  com- 
pleted, will  be  largely  anchored  to  the  North 
Sea,  that  means  to  say  the  whole  position  in 
the  Far  East  has  been  gravely  altered  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  detriment  of  China. 

Of  course,  Churchill,  then  a  critic  of  the  Government's 
defence  programs,  did  not  point  out  that  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  was  the  only  means  by  which  Britain  could  exercise 
some  constraint  on  the  build-up  of  the  German  Navy.     The  Treaty 
had  been  signed  before  Italy  invaded  Abyssinia,  an  action  which 
made  a  threat  to  the  British.     Thus »  a  German  navy  of  35%  of 
the  Royal  Navy  in  capital  ships  still  allowed  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  British  policy  of  sending  the  main  fleet  to 
Singapore c     The  Rhineland  Crisis  the  following  year  focussed 
attention  on  the  German  naval  threat.     Unfortunately,  Italy  was 
not  detached  from  her  flirtation  with  Germany,  and  the  hopes 
attendant  of  avoiding  a  naval  war  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
home  waters  never  became  reality ^ 

The  naval  contribution  of  France,  on  which  the  Admiralty 
placed  great  emphasis,  at  least  to  neutralize  the  Italian  Fleet, 
ended  dramatically  with  the  surrender  of  France  in  1940.  The 
worst  situation  that  the  planners  had  envisaged,  occurred: 
Britain  was  to  fight  alone  against  two  naval  powers  with  the 
possibility  of  a  third,  Japan,  intervening  when  the  moment 
seemed  opportune.     There  was  only  one  power  that  could  redress 
the  balance,  and  that  was  the  United  States  of  America.  From 
1938  on,  the  necessity  for  American  naval  support  became  an 
increasing  factor  in  British  naval  planning.     After  1940,  the 
increasing  contact  between  the  military  staffs  of  the  tuo 


nations  allowed  for  the  formulation  of  broad  strategic  plans. 
Howevever,  as  has  been  noted?  the  British  and  Americans  were  in 
sharp  disagreement  concerning  naval  strategy  in  the  Far  East. 
No  matter  how  much  the  British  coaxed  or  cajoled,  the  Americans 
were  adamant  that  they  would  not  underwrite  British  interests 
in  the  Far  East.     To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  American  view 
prevailed.     The  Far  East  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  theatre 
of  operations.     Regardless  of  this  policy-decision,  which  was 
correct  in  seeing  Germany  as  the  main  enemy,  there  was  still  a 
faint  possibility  that  the  British  might  be  able  to  dispatch 
a  sizeable  naval  force  to  the  Far  East.     The  Admiralty  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  that  as  long  as  there  was  a  significant 
American  fleet  based  at  Pearl  Harbor ^  the  wTapanese  would  be 
hesitant  to  run  rampant  southwards  for  fear  of  an  attack  by  the 
U.S.N,  on  its  flank.     It  was  believed  that  the  Japanese  pre- 
occupation with  the  American  fleet  would  allow  the  British  to 
place  a  minimum  force  of  capital  ships  in  the  Far  East.  The 
other  option  was  that  units  of  the  U.S.N,  would  take  over  from 
British  units  in  the  Atlantic,  allowing  the  British  to  transfer 
part  of  her  naval  forces  to  the  Far  East. 

But  both  of  these  strategic  plans  depended  on  a  definite 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war ,  and  this  was 
not  forthcoming  until  48  hours  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
at  which  time,  Japanese  actions  had  reduced  all  former  naval 
strategy  to  ashes.     The  slender  resources  available  to  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  American  posture  should  Japan 
attack  led  to  some  fundamental  changes  in  British  Far  Eastern 
naval  policy.     As  has  been  recounted,  this  policy  moved  from  the 
posture  of  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  capable  of  meeting  the  Japanese 
at  any  selected  moment,  to  one  of  being  able  to  act  on  the 
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defensive  while  securing  British  communications.  Finally, 

it  was  a  small,  fast  capital  ship  force  which  would  act  as 

a  deterrent  to  Japanese  aggression.     In  the  final  analysis, 

strategic  priorities  had  to  be  balanced  against  political 

considerations.     As  the  war  progressed,  the  former  assiomption 

of  dispatching  a  fleet  to  Singapore,  as  a  priority  second  only 

in  importance  to  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  changed. 

Churchill,  supported  by  Pounds  placed  the  Mediterranean  theatre 

of  operations,  second. 26 

The  decision  was  taken  to  make  our  contribution 
to  Russia,  to  try  to  beat  Rommel,  and  to  form  a 
stronger  front  from  the  Levant  to  the  Caspian, 
It  followed  from  that  decision  that  it  was  in 
our  power  only  to  make  a  moderate  and  partial 
provision  in  the  Far  East  against  the  hypothe- 
tical danger  of  a  Japanese  onslaught.  Sixty 
thousand  men,  indeed,  were  concentrated  at 
Singapore,  but  priority  in  modern  aircraft,  in 
tanks  and  in  anti-aircraft  and  anti-tank  artillery 
was  accorded  to  the  Nile  Valley» 

No  matter  how  the  priorities  might  change,  however,  there 
were  sHUfce  pronises  .  that  had  been  made  to  the  Pacific  Dominions 
These  promises  had  been  reiterated  in  1933,  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1937,  and  at  various  times  between  1939  and  1941. 
They  stated  that  whatever  the  cost  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
British  would  cut  their  losses  there  in  order  to  send  a  fleet 
to  save  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

A  careful  analysis  of  what  Chamberlain  and  Churchill  said 
to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  however,  reveals  that 
although  the  latter  considered  Singapore  and  the  defence  of 
Australia  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  Churchill  and  Chamberlain 
were  drawing  a  line  between  an  invasion  of  the  Pacific  Dominion 
and  the  defence  of  Singapore.     Both  assured  the  Dominions  that 
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the  Mediterranean  would  be  sacrificed  to  save  them  at  all 
costs  -  but  not  necessarily  to  save  Singapore.    That  sacrifice 
was  clearly  intended  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  Dominion 
or  threat  of  same y  not  jist  a  raido^^ 

To  the  end,  the  Dominions?  particularly  Australia,  never 
grasped  the  subtlety  of  this  distinction  between  the  defence 
of  Singapore  and  the  defence  of  Australia,     In  Canberra,  the 
two  were  the  same.     It  can  be  argued  that  the  Australians  should 
have  questioned  the  whole  premise  of  British  naval  policy  in  the 
Far  East  more  closely*     In  fact,  the  Australian  Chiefs  had 
pointed  out  the  weakness  in  British  naval  policy,  but  their 
objections  were  overrruled  by  the  combined  weight  given  to  the 
Australian  Naval  Board  and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff c  Thus, 
throughout  the  whole  period,  the  Pacific  Dominions  remained  con- 
vinced that  a  British  fleet  would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  altered  this  conviction,.     On  the  other 
hand,  scrutiny  of  the  documents,  including  a  British  internal 
inquiry  which  examined  the  nature  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Dominions  over  the  years  in  respect  to  a  fleet  being  dispatched 
to  the  Far  East,  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  the  Dominions 
were  not  fully  infonned  of  the  changes  in  British  naval  policy. ^8 
The  reasons  for  this  British  "sin  of  omission"  were  obvious:  to 
inform  the  Dominions  that  their  safety  could  not  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  implied  that  the  basic  foundation 
of  the  Empire  -  Britain's  capability  to  defend  it  in  total  or 
in  part  -  would  have  collapsed.     Further,  it  would  have  led 
both  the  Dominions  to  hesitate  to  contribute  their  troops  to 
theatres  of  operations  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  their 
shores,  and  might  have  caused  them  to  look  to  the  United  States 
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for  protectiono 29    Finally,  it  might  have  convinced  the 
Dominions  to  place  emphasis  on  ground  and  air  forces  rather 
than  naval  strength,  a  policy  vjhich  would  have  run  counter  to 
British  strategic  naval  policy^ 

Just  how  far  this  "sin  of  omission"  of  information  to 
the  Dominions  prevailed,  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  Japanese  fire  was  burning 
up  the  former  British  map  of  Asia,  it  took  Churchill  until 
January  19,  1942,  to  inform  the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
John  Curtin,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Valiant  had  been  seriously 
damaged  by  Italian  frogmen  at  Alexandria  on  December  19,  and 
Barham  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  on  November  25. -^^ 

Considering  the  importance  attached  by  the  Pacific 
Dominions  to  the  Singapore  naval  base,  the  question  can  be 
asked,  was  it  the  right  base  in  the  right  place  to  defend  the 
Dominions  ? 

In  fact,  a  glance  at  a  map  suggests  it  was  not.  The 
direct  Japanese  line  to  Australia  skirted  Si.ngapore  by  well 
over  3,000  miles  to  the  East,     To  cut  Japanese  communications 
south,  the  RcNo  would  have  had  to  move  from  Singapore,  north 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  between  Formosa,  (a  Japanese  base) 
and  the  Philippines,     The  fleet  would  be  within  air  striking 
distance  from  Formosa  while  on  passage  (a  fact  never  noted  by 
the  Admiralty),  and  possibly  through  a  Japanese  submarine  screen 
in  the  area  between  Cape  Eugano  in  Luzon  and  Formosa.     And  what 
was  to  stop  the  Japanese ^^^^S  .  their  Fleet  on  Formosa  and 
striking  south  at  the  flank  of  the  British  fleet  as  it  moved 
east? 

In  reality,  Singapore  was  designed  not  so  much  to  protect 
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Australia,  but  to  shield  the  sea-lines  west  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  south  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  base,  assuming  that  it  was  properly  defended  and  a 
fleet  was  available,  could  seriously  affect  Japanese  plans, 
not  towards  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  but  by  blocking  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
That  was  Japan's  Achilles  heels     she  imported  90%  of  her  oil, 
82%  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.     But  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  the  Americans  and  the  British,  the  only  al- 
ternative source  for  petroleum  products  would  be  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.     It  was  estimated  that  Japanese  demands  for  oil 
products  in  the  event  of  war  would  total  4.8  million  tons 
annually,  of  which  48%  would  be  required  for  naval  consumption, 
45-46%  to  maintain  the  civilian  economy,  and  the  remainder 
.53  million  tons,  going  to  the  Army.     In  fact,  by  1943,  the 
Japanese  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  were  using  almost  5/7ths  of 
a  total  oil  consumption  of  7.4  million  tons.^-'- 

Singapore  than  was  the  key  to  the  Indies,  not,  a.s  the 
British  always  assumed,  that  the  Indies  were  the  entry  to 
Singapore.     In  fact,  the  Admiralty  would  have  been  well  advised, 
assuming  that  the  Island  of  Singapore  was  properly  defended, 
to  have  thought  not  in  terms  of  a  battle-fleet  steaming  to 
Singapore,  but  of  a  strong  submarine  force  to  be  permanently 
stationed  there. 

In  the  end,  British  naval  policy  in  the  Far  East  was 
compromised  out  of  existence.  It  ended  with  Churchill's  views 
prevailing,  with  the  dispatch  of  the  Repulse  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Singapore.  The  arguments  over  this  have  already  been 
examined.  Their  dispatch  summarized  the  British  naval  condition 
at  the  time,  and  to  a  large  extent,  Churchill's  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, along  with  that  of  many  British  Service  Chiefs,  of 
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Japanese  capabilities o 32    British  Far  Eastern  naval  policy- 
had,  by  the  end  of  1941,  been  reduced  to  two  unpalateable 
options.    A  Far  Eastern  fleet  of  six  old  R  Class  capital  ships, 
one  aircraft  carrier  and  a  minimum  of  escorts,  a  force  too  slow 
and  too  debilitated  to  compete  with  the  Japanese,  might  be 
stationed  not  at  Singapore,  but  on  Ceylon  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  other  option  was  that  two  fast  capital  ships  with  an  aircraft 
carrier  might  be  based  at  Singapore. 

As  has  been  noted,  Churchill's  views  prevailed.    Why  they 
prevailed,  and  the  arguments  used  by  the  Prime  Minister,  demon- 
strate the  extent  of  Churchill's  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Admiralty's  inability  to  regard  the  Pacific  as  a  different 
kind  of  naval  war  from  the  Atlantic.     Further,  the  argument  over 
what  type  of  fleet  should  be  dispatched  to  the  Far  East  throws 
into  sharp  relief  the  relationship  between  Churchill  and  his 
First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Pound.     It  also  raises  the  question  ■- 
did  Pound  have  the  physical  and  intellectual  strength  to  stand 
up  to  Churchill  over  critical  issues? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  October  1941,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  acting  on  Churchill's  instructions,  started  to  consider 
just  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  reinforce  the  Far  East.  As 
they  surveyed  the  naval  war  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic, 
the  C.O.S.  realized  that  there  was  a  paucity  of  British  naval 
strength.     The  only  effective  capital  ships  in  the  Atlantic  were 
king  George  V  and  Prince  of  Wales.     In  the  Mediterranean,  Warspi te 
had  been  damaged  off  Crete  and  was  to  be  repaired  in  the  United 
States.     All  that  remained  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  Barham  and 
and  Valiant .     Force  H  at  Gibraltar  had  Nelson  and  Renown.  Malaya, 
Repulse  and  Royal  Sovereign  were  refitting  in  Britain,  while 
Rodney  and  Resolution  were  refitting  in  America.  Finally, 
Rami Hies  and  Revenge  belonged  to  the  North  Atlantic  escort 
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force,  and  with  Tirpitz  ready  for  sea  and  the  Italian  Fleet 
stronger  than  Admiral  Cunningham's  strength y  there  was  no  margin 
of  safety.     The  Chiefs  of  Staff  thus  suggested  that  either 
Barham  or  Valiant  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  followed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  by  four  more  R  Glass  (all  unmodernized)  battleships. 
Shortly  after  Barham  was  sunk  on  November  25.     There  were  no 
cruisers  to  spare,  nor  any  fleet  destroyers,  and  the  only  carrier 
available  was  the  old  Eagle »     It  was  the  Chiefs  of  Staff's 
contention  that  this  force ,  the  beginnings  of  the  build-up  of 
a  Far  Eastern  fleet  to  be  completed  in  early  1942,  should  be 
based  on  Ceylon  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  disrupting  the 
Indian  Ocean  convoy  routes.     As  is  now  well  known,  Churchill 
did  not  agree  with  these  ideas »  preferring  to  send  instead  a 
small,  powerful  force  of  fast,  modern  battleships  to  operate 
in  the  Simons town- Aden- Singapore  triangle,  which  he  believed 
would  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  Japanese  aggression.  The 
Prime  Minister  emphasized  the  effect  the  Tirpitz  was  having  on 
dispositions  of  the  Home  Fleet,  and  suggested  that  a  similar 
British  force  would  disrupt  the  Japanese  in  the  same  manner. 
According  to  Churchill,  the  Japanese  would  have  to  deploy  a 
large  part  of  their  capital  ships'   force  to  track  down  the 
small  fast  powerful  British  fleet.     In  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  Defence  Committee  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Churchill  elabor- 
ated on  his  views  -  claiming  that  the  presence  of  two  fast 
powerful  British  ships     would  force  the  Japanese  to  deploy  the 
greater  part  of  their  Fleet,  and  so  uncover  Japan  to  the  American 
Navy.     Churchill  again  stated  that  the  ships  should  be  stationed 
on  Singapore.     He  was  supported  by  Eden,  who  claimed  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  force  at  Singapore  would  deter  Japan  from 
going  to  war.     History  recalls  that  Churchill  had  his  way,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  were  sent  to  Singapore,  and  that, 


shortly  after  their  arrival,  both  were  sunk. 

The  dispatch  of  Repulse  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Singapore 
demonstrated  the  flaws  in  the  Admiralty's  and  Churchill's 
thinking  concerning  modern  naval  warfare. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  concept  of  a  fast  capital  ship 
force  was  not  a  new  one.     Not  only  did  the  idea  of  stationing 
a  battle  squadron  on  Singapore  go  back  to  the  1920' s,  but  it 
had  been  revised  shortly  after  the  fall  of  France,  when  the 
Pacific  Dominions  were  asking  London  what  type  of  fleet  might  be 
sent  to  the  Far  East.     Pound j  supported  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
repeatedly  maintained  that  one  battle  cruiser  with  an  aircraft 
carrier  would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  to  be  stationed  at  Ceylon. 33 
Their  function  would  be  to  prevent  Japanese  raiders  from  operating 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.     In  time  y  as  the  American  Fleet  relieved 
British  units  in  the  Atlantic,  in  accordance  with  the  A.B.C.-l 
staff  talks,  the  fleet  would  be  augmented  by  other  capital  ships. 
Both  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Admiralty  had  always  stressed 
the  need  to  accompany  whatever  capital  ships  were  sent  to  the 
Far  East  with  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier.     Yet  when  the  final 
decision  came  to  be  made.  Pound  was  overruled  by  Churchill:  the 
ships  were  sent  to  Singapore,  not  to  Ceylon,  and  without  any  air 
cover.     The  records  show  that  Pound  accepted  this  decision. 
Indeed,  the  records  show  that  he  did  not  fight  that  hard  against 
it.     The  problem  was,  as  Roskill  notes,  Pound  was  not  only  in- 
tensely loyal  to  Churchill,  but  was  dominated  by  him. 3^  Though 
strong  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  First  Sea  Lord  over  sending 
the  two  ships  to  Singapore ,  there  is  a  nagging  suspicion  that 
Pound  could  have  been  far  more  forceful  in  defending  his  position. 

In  the  broader  sense ,  the  dispatch  of  the  two  ships  to 
Singapore  demonstrated  the  apparent  underestimation  of  what 
the  Japanese  were  capable  of;  and  it  suggests  also  a  further 
inability  to  fully  grasp  what  air  power  could  do  against  capital 
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ships.     One  is  nagged  by  the  feeling  that  due  to  the  British 
preoccupation  with  German  heavy  ships  ranging  along  the  convoy 
routes,  the  influence  of  carriers  on  the  sea-battle  was  for- 
gotten in  the  mists  of  the  north  Atlantic.     Both  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  most  of  the  naval  confrontations 
were  between  ships  within  gunnery  range. 

The  Admiralty  never  had  to  contend  with  a  German  naval 
air  arm,  or  German  aircraft  carriers  -  the  Germans  possessed 
neither.     Their  whole  experience,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic, 
was  against  German  heavy  units  operating  singly  or  in  small  groups 
without  air  support.     The  British  never  had  to  employ  the  Task 
Force  systemj  or  to  fight  far  from  their  bases.     Lacking  experi- 
ence in  the  type  of  naval  war  the  Japanese  were  about  to  launch y 
without  real  knowledge  of  fighting  a  naval  war  over  vast  expanses 
of  ocean,  constantly  under-rating  the  Japanese  air  arm, Churchill , 
and  to  a  degree j  Pounds  could  accept  the  dispatch  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Repulse  to  Singapore.     And  it  is  also  fair  to  comment 
that  even  had  Pound  had  his  way  and  the  four  R  Class  ships,  plus 
one  carrier  and  two  modern  capital  ships  had  proceeded  to  Ceylon, 
again  disaster  -v^rould  have  befallen  the  fleet,  as  there  would 
still  have  been  a  dearth  of  air  cover.     Admiral  Sir  James 
Somerville  found  this  out,  when,  as  newly  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  Eastern  Fleet,  his  force  was  unable  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  Japanese  air  power. 

There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Repulse  were  the  right  ships  to  send  at  all.     Neither  ship  was 
equipped  to  fight  in  the  tropics.     Both  lacked  proper  ventilation 
systems,  and  the  high  temperatures  and  humidity  reduced  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  crews.     According  to  the  Medical 
Officer  on  the  Prince  of  Wales ,   "I  made  certain  representations 
to  the  Fleet  Medical  Officer,  and  put  on  paper  the  inadvisability 


of  employing  Prince  of  Wales  in  ?iot  climates  owing  to  in- 
adequate vent ilat ion „     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  men  were 
fatigued  and  listless  and  their  fighting  efficiency  was  below 
par."    A  gentle  reminder  that  the  Royal  Navy,  even  in  its  most 
modern  ships?  was  never  fully  equipped  to  fight  in  the  Far  East.-^^ 

In  other  areas  the  ships  were  deficient.     The  Prince  of 
Wales '  radar  and  guns  were  new  and  untried.     In  her  encounter 
with  the  Bismarck y  five  of  the  Prince  of  Wales '   ten  14"  guns 
broke  down,  and  her  crew  had  not  yet  been  worked  up.  Repulse 
suffered  the  same  defects  as  the  Hood  -  lack  of  armour. 

Years  after  the  event ,  Churchill  wrote  in  his  History  of 
the  Second  World  War g  that  the  two  capital  ships  had  been  sent 
to  Singapore  to  "exercise  that  kind  of  vague  menace  which  capital 
ships  of  the  highest  quality,  wlriose  whereabouts  are  unknown,  can 
impose  upon  all  hostile  naval  calculations  . . .     Obviously  they 
must  go  to  sea  and  vanish  among  the  innumerable  is lands. "^^ 
The  records  show  that  this  "vanishing  idea"  only  emerged  after 
Japan  had  attacked,  and  there  is  no  recorded  signal  from  the 
Admiralty  to  Phillips  that  even  suggests  that  the  ships  should 
vanish.     It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  war,  the 
head  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  and  a  member  of  the  C.O.S. 
Committee,  General  "Pug"  Ismay,  wrote:     "Not  once  during  the 
whole  war  did  he  (Churchill)  overrule  his  military  advisers  on 
a  purely  military  question.  " -^^    General  Ismay's  memory  seems  to 
have  failed  him,  as  Churchill    ^ g*aeraliy  ;  overruled  his  military 
advisers  where  it  concerned  the  Far  East,  and  particularly  the 
sending  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  to  Singapore. 

The  other  major  strategic  error,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
was  the  persistent  overes timation  of  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  based  on  Hawaii.     The  Admiralty,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  had  in  their  possession  reports  from  British  officers  who 
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had  visited  the  American  Fleet;  and  these  reports,  as  will  be 
recalled,  contained  the  American  Naval  Officers'  own  assessment 
of  their  Fleet  -=  that  it  was  second-rate  and  unable  to  take  on 
the  Japanese  Navy.     Nevertheless,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Admiralty  and  Churchill  maintained  their  opinions  that  the 
American  Fleet  would  be  a  decisive  influence,  drawing  off 
Japanese  strength  from  the  Malay  Barrier. 

However,  support  from  the  American  Fleet  based  at  Pearl 
Harbor  ended  with  the  Japanese  attack  on  December  7,  1941. 
Though  the  American  aircraft  carriers  escaped  the  onslaught,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  British j  Dutch?  Australian  and  American 
Navies  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  Pacific  war,  were  such  as 
to  prevent  a  unified  and  coherent  allied  naval  policy.  The 
inability  of  British  naval  resources  to  meet  British  world-wide 
commitments  signalled  the  end  of  Britain  as  a  major  naval  power, 
and  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Britain's  Empire.     The  ANZUS  Pact  of 
1951  was  but  a  reaffirmation  of  this  reality. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PERIOD  BEFORE  RELIEF  OF  SINGAPORE  BY  ROYAL  NAVY 

Any  assessment  of  the  British  Naval  Policy  as  it  applied 
to  the  Far  East  must  take  into  account  what  was  euphemistic- 
ally termed  "The  period  before  Relief"  or  the  time  that  it 
would  take  the  British  Main  Fleet  to  arrive  at  the  base  to 
relieve  it„ 

In  late  1919 ^  the  Admiralty  perceiving  the  possible 

ending  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,-  raised  the  question 

of  the  establishment  of  a  major  naval  base  in  the  Far  East» 

In  the  memorandmn  which  was  submitted  to  the  QIJD,,  the 

Admiralty  noted  that  at  least  three  months  would  be  required 

to  re-establish  British  Naval  superiority  in  the  Far  East  in 

1 

the  event  of  an  Anglo- Japanese  conflict. 

2 

This  as  Roskill  notes      appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  "Ninety  Days  to  Singapore  thesis"  which  was  to  re- 
emerge  on  many  occasions »     Two  years  later  the  Naval  Staff 
produced  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  logistics  of  the  dis- 
patch of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  on  the  basis  that  war  with 

3 

Japan  would  break  out  m  1930.       Assuming  the  best  conditions^ 
the  fleet  fully  fueled,   fuel  storage  tanks  built  and  stocked 
along  the  route,  three  days  notice  given  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  and  good  weather,   the  fleet  could  reach  Singapore 
in  40  days  via  the  Suez  Canal.     Soon  after  the  Admiralty 
examined  this  document  and  accepted  it  as  the  basis  for 
future  planning.^ 

Over  the  next  few  years,  argument  raged  over  the 
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Singapore  project.     It  was  curtailed  by  the  Labour  Government 
under  Ramsay  MacDonald    in  192^?  ^  and  restarted  by  the 
Conservatives  in  1925. 

In  January  1925  ^  the  CIX)  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to 
examine  the  whole  issue  of  the  Singapore  Defences  under  the 

6 

Chairmanship  of  Lord  Curzon^  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Naturally  enough,  the  three  services  argued  about  " 
which  was  the  best  means  to  defend  the  base,  and  usually  it  was 
the  Army  and  Navy  against  Hugh  Trenchard  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  Air  Force  as  the  major  weapon  for  defence  of  Imperial  inter- 
7 

ests. 

In  July^  the  CJP  had  a  pursuai  of  the  defences  of 
Australian  ports  and  based  their  calculations  of  the  addition 
of  a  squadron  of  battle  cruisers  would  be  added  to  the  Eastern 

fleet  that  the  main  fleet  would  arrive  at  Singapore  within 

8 

forty-two  days  of  the  outbreak  of  war.      It  was  a  belief  that 

9 

the  Admiralty  adhered  to  for  some  time„      It  was  shortly 
after  the  Abyssinian  Crisis  and  the  increasing  tension  in 
Europe  generally  and  the  Far  East  that  the  period  of  relief  came 
up  for  discussion  once  again.     In  April  1937.  the  CJJ)  examined 
a  paper  prepared  by  the  ao^  on  the  subject. During  the 
meeting  Chatfield  outlined  to  the  commiLLee  the  basis  of  the 
Admiralty's  calculations  in  computing  the  time  required  to 
move  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East.     Ten  days  was  required  to 
concentrate  the  fleet,  and  allowing  for  fueling  enroute  the 
time  taken  to  reach  Singapore  would  be  thirty-eight  days  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  or  fifty-six  days  via  the  Cape.     If  a  further 
allowance  of  1^  days  was  made  for  bad  weather,  delays  in  fueling 
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and  the  like  the  trip  Increased  to  flfty-tv/o  days  via  the  canal 

and  seventy  via  Cape  Town.     Mow  the  COS  v/ere  recommending  to 

increase  the  period  before  relief  to  seventy  days,  which 

Chatfield  noted  gave  little  margin  for  safety  and  placed  a 

heavy  burden  on  the  bases  defences  to  hold  out.    As  Hankey 

pointed  out,  "No  period  of  relief  had  been  definitely  laid  down 

for  Malaya",  but  "a  period  of  forty-two  days  had  been  assumed". 

That  assumption  was  now  gone . 

The  following  year  the  period  before  relief  was  ag3,in 

11 

the  subject  for  consideration  by  the  CID,        One  of  the  problems 

was  the  cost  of  building  up  supplies  if  the  period,  before 

relief  vjas  to  be  extended.     It  was  pointed  out  that  to  extend 

the  period  to  70  days  would  cost  L3  million  and  to  extend  the 

period  to  90  days,  which  v;as  under  consideration  v/ould  cost 

the  Treasury  considerably  more.     In  fact,  the  ODC  had  made  the 

point  that  either  the  fleet  moves  east  right  away  in  which  the 

70  day  period  v/as  valid,  or  Singapore  be  equipped  to  hold  out 

for  six  months.     The  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  Bruce, 

12 

vrho  was  attending  the  meeting,  told  the  committee  that 

If  the  decision  were  taken  nov;  to  fix  the  period 
before  relief  at  70  days,  it  would  be  realized  that 
if  war  came,  that  the  immediate  dispat'-^h  of  the  fleet 
was  essential,  since  as  the  C.O^  pointed  out,  any 
delay  in  its  arrival  at  Singapore  aiLei'  the  end  of 
the  period  before  relief  might  jeopardize  the  whole 
security  of  the  Empire  by  the  loss  of  the  port. 

As  discussion  went  on,  the  fir.ure  of  ninety  days  was 

elaborated  on,  and  it  was  based  on  the  time  taken  for  supply 

ships  to  arrive  after  the  fleet  had  ended  the  Japanese  seige, 

and  that  time  was  calculated  at  an  extra  20  days.     To  Chatfield 

the  issue  was  simple,  the  CJD  had  to  decide  now  "that  nothing 
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must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  v/ay  of  the  dispatch  of  the 
main  fleet  on  the  outbreak  of  war  In  which  case  a  period  before 
relief  of  seventy  days  would  be  correct".     But,  he  went  on, 
"if  it  were  felt  impossible  to  guarantee  in  advance  the 
immediate  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  Singapore  -  Singapore  should 
be  stocked  up  with  six  months  supplies  of  all  materials".  This 
I'/ould  allow  the  timing  of  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  be  open- 
ened    as  the  base  would  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.     The  meeting  went  on  with  Bruce  pressing  the 
British  to  improve  the  resources  at  Singapore,  and  the  British, 
while  agreeing  to  the  importance  of  this  action  kept  noting 
the  cost  involved.     In  the  end 5,  the  period  of  seventy  days 
before  relief  was  agreed  to. 

Though  the  seventy  day  period  was  accepted,  the  reser- 
ves of  stores  and  food  to  sustain  the  garrison  and  refurbish, 
the  fleet  were  not  forthcoming  and  the  seventy  day  period 
before  relief  was  more  a  paper  situation  than  a  reality, 

However,  the  CJJ).     did  start  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  realizing  the  period  before  relief  to  90  days  due  to  the 
supply  convoy  arriving  20 *days  after  the  fleet.     As  well,  there 
vjas  some  doubt-s  expressed  about  ninety  days  being  sufficient 
as  there  was  a  chance  that  the  supply  cotjvoy  could  not  leave 
the  United  Kingdom  until  Z  plus  30  days.     This  would  raise  the 
period  before  supplies  could  arrive  at  Sinr.apore  to  105  days. 
V/hat  they  suggested  vras  that  planning  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
the  fleet  arriving  between  70  to  90  days  and  the  relief  convoy 
between  90  to  105  days. 

By  early  1939,  the  D.CMS.  was  suggesting  that  the  J.P.SC--, 
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have  a  look  at  the  Far  Eastern  situation  v/lth  reference  to  the 

period  before  relief.     He  agreed  that  the  period  should  be 

raised  to  90  days  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  increase 

the  reserves  at  Singapore  to  allow  the  base  to  hold  out."^^ 

Still  nothing  was  yet  settled  in  respect  to  finalizing  the 

period  at  90  days."^^    The  problem  was  shunted  off  to  the  C.03 

for  their  consideration  and  in  late  May,  1939  they  submitted 

17 

their  appreciation  on  the  period  before  relief.        After  reviev/- 
ing  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  acceptance  of  70  days  they  noted 
that  this  had  been  based  on  a  single-handed  v/ar  against  Japan. 
Now  v/ith  the  possibility  looming  of  a  two-ocean  war  against 
both  Germany  and  Japan  the  old  period  of  70  days  "is  now  in- 
adequate in  the  light  of  altered  circumstances"  and  therefore 
they  recommended  to  raise  the  period  before  relief  to  90  days. 

Discussion  on  the  period  before  relief  v/ent  on  during 

l8 

the  month  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  v/ar.     The  JiFXi3, 
recommended  in  a  report  that  the  period  be  extended  to  105 
days  with  stores  and  food  sufficient  to  allov/  the  garrison  to 
hold  out  for  6  months.     But  for  the  moment  the  90  day  period 
remained 3  and  the  Admiralty  was  to  approach  the  Treasury  to  get 
funds  to  increase  naval  stores  on  the  basis  of  a  90  day  period 
before  the  supply  convoy  arrived. 

Soon  after  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  Bruce 
met  v;ith  the  First  Lord  of.  the  Admiralty,   the  C;.'2,,   the  Minister 
for  Co-Ordination  of  Defence  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Dominion  Affairs  to  discuss  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far 

East,"^^  « 

There  were  two  items  on  the  agenda  -  the  first  was 


whether  the  old  promises  mu.de  by  the  British  Government  to 
dispatch  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  still  held  good  and  what  size 
fleet  v;ould  be  sent  „     In  the  course  of  a  sometimes  acrimonious 
meeting  the  period  before  the  relief  of  Singapore  emerged.  The 
Minister  for  Co-Ordination  of  Defence,  Chatfield  told  Bruce 
that 

The  present  reserves  at  Singapore  v/ere  based  on  a 
period  before  relief  of  70  days,  and  of  a  period 
before  re-provisioning  of  90  days. 

In  addition 5  Chatfield  told  Bruce  that  the  Civil  Administration 

of  Malaya  had  been  instructed  to  examine  the  implications  of 

20 

holding  a  six  months"  reserve  of  food  at  Singapore. 

Soon  after  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  dis~ 

23 

patched  a  telegram  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  ' 

v;hich  outlined  the  reasons  for  the  increase  from  70  to  ninety 

days  of  the  period  before  relief.     But  the  telegram  went  on 

...it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  a  position  in  which 
the  arrival  of  relieving  fleet  might  be  delayed  for 
even  longer  period      i.e.  up  to  six  months...  ^ 

Therefore  the  Governor  was  asked  to  look  at  the  problems  of 

stocking  up  stores  for  the  civil  population  for  a  period  of 

six  months.     At  the  same  time  the  service  departments  would  be 

making  a  similar  investigation  in  respect:  to  the  military 

garrison.     The  Governor,  Sir  Shenton  Thcmas  after  receiving 

the  Colonial  Secretary's  telegram  sent  back  to  London  his  own 

comments  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  of  stocking  up  for  six 

months. In  brief  he  stated  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

due  to  lack  of  storage  facilities  to  provision  for  a  six  month 

seige,  as  it  was,  90  days    was  stretching  what  facilities  v/ere 
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available. 

Four  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  V/orld 
War,  the  C.QS.^^  took  note  of  the  First  Sea  Lord's  opinion  that 
due  to  the  Soviet  German  Non -Aggression  Treaty  and  the  un- 
certain position  of  Italy  that 

...It  is  apparent  that  in  the  event  of  Japan  entering 
the  war  the  formation  of  a  fleet  of  sufficient  strength  ■ 
to  proceed  to  the  Far  East  and  its  passage  to  Singapore 
would  be  far  more  difficult  and  would  take  far  longer 
than  has  usually  been  envisioned. 

In  the  opinion  of  that  naval  staff  "no  certain  period 
can  be  calculated  but  relief  might  v/ell  be  delayed  for  six 
months".     The  CIjGjS-j,  Lord  Ironside,  in  a  memo  pointed  out  that 
the  increase  in  the  period  before  relief    had  repercussions  that 
"effect  the  whole  of  the  Far  East"      and  that  the  "Dominions 
who  have  continually  been  led  to  believe  that  a  fleet  would 
arrive  at  Singapore  and  thus  safeguard  their  communications, 
v/ithin  the  period  previously  laid  dovin." 

The  C.03.5  on  the  26th  of  September      submitted  their 
appreciation  of  the  period  before  relief  and  its  prognoses 
were  gloomy  ~  looking  at  the  previous  recommended  period  of 
105  days  and  the  possible  extension  to  six  months  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  war  the  garrison  could  not  hold 
out  in  its  present  state  for  so  long  a  period.     But  there 
v;as  little  that  could  be  done  at  the  moment,  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  a  European  war  forced  the  Singapore  issue  into 
abeyance.     However,     the  GQS.  accepted  that  the  period  before 
relief  should  be  calculated  as  six  months.     This  period  was 
to  remain  as  the  basis  for  planning  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  l^i^l. 
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APPblNDiX  B' 
Preparation  of  Admiralty_Estimates 

The  British  financial  year  ran  from  April  1  to  31 
March  of  the  following  year.    To  gain  parliamentary  approval 
for  the  navy  estimates,  they  were  presented  to  Parliament  by 
the  First  Lord  (  or  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  if  the  First 
Lord  v/as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords)  ^  early  in  March. 
However,  the  preparations  for  the  estimates  were  well  in  hand 
by  that  date,  and  often  preparations  began  immediately  after 
the  current  year's  estimates  had  been  approved. 

The  navy  estimates  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
categories:  Vote  1.  covered  wages  of  officers,  seamen,  etc, 5 
Vote  2.  victualling  and  clothing,  and  so  on  down  the  list  to 
shipbuilding,  naval  armaments,  education,  etc.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  vote  was  a  separate  compartment  and 
the  Admiralty  could  not  transfer  funds  saved  in  say,  Vote  3' 
(medical  establishments ,  etc  <,) ,  to  a  department  that  v;as 
covered  by  Vote  6.  (scientific  services). 

The  preparations  for  the  estimatps  began  with  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  A-^Aralty  estimating 
what  it  would  cost  to  run  their  departments  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.     These  were  looked  over  by  the  "Superintending 
Lords"  of  the  various  departments .( 2nd  Sea  Lord,  Personnel 
Fourth,  Victualling  and  Transport,  etc.).     Once  the  estimates 
had  been  approved  by  the  "Superintending  Lords",  they  would 
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be  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Secretary  in  which  the 
financial  officers  were  members-    The  Superintending  Lords 
had  to  justify  their  estimates  before  this  Committee  and 
usually  they  were  reduced.    The  estimates,  (known  at  this 
stage  as  the  sketch  estimates),  then  went  before  the  full 
board  of  the  Admiralty,  who  after  scrutiny j  modifications, 
and  possible  reductions,  approved  them.     At  this  point  they 
were  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  the  First  Lordc    Along  with,  the  sketch  estimates?  the  First 
Lord  attached  a  long  letter  justifying  the  figures.    From  the 
time  that  the  sketch  estimates  were  submitted  (  in  December) > 
to  the  time  when  they  went  before  the  Cabinet  for  final 
approval,  a  lengthy,  often  protracted  amount  of  correspondence 
went  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty.     Part  of  it 
concerned  the  shadow  cut,  or  as  it  became  known  in  the  1930 ''s, 
the  overhead  cut?  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  based  on  past 
experience  that  showed  that  the  estimates  were  often  too  high 
due  to  work  in  hand  not  coming  to  completion  in  time,  and 
thus  contractors  not  claiming  their  cos':'^   luring  the  financial 
year.     The  Admiralty  accepted  theue  overhead  cuts  on  the 
basis  that  a  supplementary  estimate  be  provided  if  the  cuts 
proved  to  be  too  high.     The  shadow  cut  accepted,   the  sketch 
estimate  went  before  the  Cabinet  where  the  Chancellor  would 
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present  them.    This  was  usually  done  in  early  January  which 
gave  time  to  have  the  estimates  printed ^  and  for  the  First 
Lord  to  prepare  for  the  Parliamentary  debate  in  March.  The 
major  area  where  argument  over  the  estimates  usually  occurred 
was  the  construction  progratome.    The  state  of  the  fleet,  the 
conditions  of  its  ships  3  and  the  changing  requirements  for 
ships,  was  always  under  reviewc    V/hen  a  new  class  of  ship,  or 
the  building  of  a  new  one  of  an  existing  class,  became  necess- 
ary. Staff  Requirements  for  such  a  ship  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty  Board  who  (  if  it  approved  of  the  requirement) j 
would  ask  for  technical  departments  to  produce  a  sketch 
design  and  the  legend  (details  of  performance),  with  a  rough 
estimate  of  cost.     After  the  sketch  design  had  been  approved,  - 
the  cost  would  be  tied  down  more  accurately.    The  cost  of  the 
whole  construction  programme  would  be  assessed,    and  ■  might  be 
spread  over  several  years.    The  proportion  for  the  coming 
financial  year  would  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  the 
coming  year  under  the  appropriate  vote  he-id ing.    The  construct- 
ion programme  with  estimated  cost  was  usually  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  independently  of  the  total  estimates.     It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  Cabinet  to  reduce  or  scrap  the  programme  entirely. 
Assuming  that  it  did  gain  approval,  however,  the  Admiralty  would 
place  contracts  for  new  ships  late  in  the  year  so  that  the  cost 
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would  be  carried  on  votes  to  come,  which  deferred  expenditure 
to  the  latest  possible  time.    The  disadvantage  was  that  ships 
often  would  not  come  into  service  when  they  were  required. 
For  a  fuller  explanation,  see  S„  RoskiU,  Op.Cit.,  pp.  20^-210^ 
For  the  role  of  the  Treasury,  see  Lord  Bridges,  The  Treasury. 
London,  196^-.    For  some  views  of  the  Treasury»s  parsimony, 
see  L.  Se  Amery,  liiLmiy^aJLMIe ,  Vol.  II,  London,  1951+,  p. 
358,  Chalmers,  Op.  Crt. ,  p.  371.3,  395.1,05.    For  ship  construct- 
ion, see  Eo  J.  Marsh,  British  Destroyers,  London,  I966. 
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APPENDIX C 


Principal  Naval  Appointments,  19l8--19^2 


First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 


Sir  diric  Cc  Geddes 
Viscount  Long 

Arthur  Hamilton ,  Baron  Lee 
Leopold  Amery 
Viscount  Chelmsford 
Viscount  Bridgeraen 
Earl  Alexander 
Sir  Joseph  Chamberlain 
Viscount  Monsell 
. Viscount  Templewood 
Viscount  Norwich 
Earl  Stanhope 

Winston  S»  Churchill  ~ 
Viscount  Alexander 

First  Sea  Lords 

Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  E.  Wemyss 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Beatty 


Dates  Served 
20/7/17  -  16/1/19 

16/1/19  -  18/2/21 

18/2/21  -  3V10/22 

31/10/22"  28/1/2^ 

28/1/2^  -  7/11/2V 

7/11/2U-10/6/29 
10/6/29  -27/8/31 
27/8/31  -  9/11/31 

9/11/31-  6/6/36 

6/6/36  -  28/5/37 
28/5/37  -  27/10/38 
27/10/38-  3/9/39 

3/9/39  -10/5/^0 
12/5/^^0  -29/5/^5 

10/1        -  1/11/19 
1/11/19  -30/  7/27 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Charles 
E.  Madden 


30/7/27  -30/7/30 
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Admiral  Sir  Frederick  L,  Field 


30/7  /30  -  21/1  /33 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Ernie 

Chatfield  21/1  /33 

Admiral  Sir  Roger  RX.  Backhouse  17/11/38 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Dudley  Pound  16/6  /39 


Second  Sea  Lords 

V/Adm  Sir  Herbert  Heath 

V/Adra  Sir  Montague  Browning 

V/Adm  Sir  Henry  Oliver 

V/Adm  Sir  Michael 
Culme-Seymour 

V/Adm  The  Hon.  Sir  Hubert  Brand 

V/Adra  Sir  Michael  Hodges 

Admiral  Sir  Cyril  Fuller 

V/Adm  Dudley  Pound 

V/Adm  Sir  Martin 
Dunbar -N asm! th 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Little 

V/Adm  Wo  JoV/hitworth 

'   ,  Third  Sea  Lords 

Capt  Charles  M-  de  Bartolome 
R/Adm  Sir  V/illiara  Nicholson 
H/Adm  Frederick  Field 
R/Adm  Cyril  Fuller 
R/Adra  Sir  Ernie  Chatfield 
R/Adm  Roger  Backhouse 


27/9  /17  - 
31/3  /19  - 
30/9  /20  - 

15/8/  2'-i- 

2/h  /25  - 
15/8  /27  - 
26/5  /30  - 
31/8  /32  - 

30/9  /35  -- 
30/9  /38  - 

1/6  /h\  ~ 


17/6  /18 
2  /7  /19 
15/^^  /20 
15/5  /23 
30/W  /25 
1/11/28 


17/11/38 
15/6  /39 
15/10/^3 

31/3  /19 
30/9  /20 
15/8  /2h 

2/V25 
15/8  /27 
26/5  /30 
31/8  /32 
30/9/35 

30/9  /38 
1/6  /h\ 
8/3  /^ 


2/7  /19 
15/^  /20 

15/5  /23 
30/^f/25 
1/11/23 
1/3  /32 
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R/Adm 

Charles  Mo  Forbes 

1/3  /32  - 

23/^f  /3^ 

V/Adm 

1/*^  /^9 

R/Adm 

Bruce  Fra<;pT 

1/^  /"^Q  - 

J-/  J    /  ^  7 

22/^5  /^^2 

of  Naval  Staff 

V/Adra 

Sir  Svdnsv  FremantTe 

10/1  /18 

-1/5  /19 

R/Adm 

Jams=?  Fp"rp"ii=;on 

1/"^  ]  9 
-*•/  y  -'-7 

-  ^/8  /19 

V/Adm 

Sir  0<^mond  de*  B.  B7°ock 

-  1/1] /21 

V/Adra 

Sir  Roeer  Keves 

1/11/21 

-15/5  /25 

V/Adm 

Q-f-p  Ft pd PT i  olc  T>.     Fi  p1  ri 

I'?/')/  2") 

-  1/5  /28 

V/Adm 

WiTlix^TTi  Fi  <^]iP7* 

l/'7  /28 

-^0/6  /'^O 

V/Adm 

FtpHpti oUHtpvpt 

"^0/6  /^O 

-  9/]  /^^ 

7/  J-    /  J  J 

V  /  A  f  1  m 

9/1  /^^ 

-?9/10/^5 

V/Adra 

V/illiam  James 

29/10/35 

-lVll/38 

R/Adm 

Andrew  Cunningham 

lVll/38 

-  1/6  /39 

R/Adm 

Tom  Phillips 

1/6  /39 

-21/10/^1 

V/Adm 

H.Ro  Moore 

21/10/^1 

-  7/6  /»+3 
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APPENDIX  U 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  C0t41-1ITTEE 


General  the  Earl  Of  Cavan, 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Earl  Beatty  17/7/23 


Dates  Served 
17/7/23  -  18/2/26 


Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
The  Viscount  Trenchard 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Charles  Madden 

Field  Marshal  Sir  George  Milne 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Sir  John  Salmond 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Frederick  Field 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Ernie  Chatfield 


30/7/27 
17/7/23  -  3V12/29 


31/7/27 
19/2/26 

1/1/30 

31/7/30 

22/1/33 


Field  Marshal 

Sir  Archibald  Montgomery-Massingberd  19/2/33 


Air  Chief  Marshal 
Sir  V/illiam  Salmond 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Sir  John  Salmond 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Sir  Edward  Ellington 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Cyril  Deverell 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
The  Lord  Newall 


1/V33 

28/V33 

23/^^/33 
7/V36 


30/7/30 
18/2/33 

31/3/33 
21/1/33 
6/9/38 
6/V36 
27/V33 
22/5/33 

1/9/37 
5/12/37 


2/9/37  -  2^i-/lO/Uo 


General  The  Viscount  Gort 

Admiral  Sir  Roger  Backhouse 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Dudley  Pound 

General  Sir  Edmund  Ironside 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
The  Viscount  Portal 


6/12/37  -  3/9/39 

7/9/38  -  11/6/39 

12/6/39  -  lVlO/^-3 

V9/39  -  26/5/^0 

27/5/^0  -  2V12/^1 

25/10/^0  -  3Vi2/^5 
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of  Endurance  )  
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Fleet  and  nine  modernised    Japanese  heavy  Ships  . 

Table  X. 
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Table  XI. 
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and  Japanese  Capital  Ships   
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R  or  Revenge  Class  Battleships    (Dreadnought)  ... 
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Table  XIV. 

Ships  planned  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  under 
the  Terms  of  the  Singapore  Conference   

Table  XV. 

Ships  planned  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  under 
the  Terms  of  ABC-1  Plan  

Table  XVI. 

British  Warships  proposed  for  Far  Eastern  Fleet 
by  First  Sea  Lord 

Table  XVII. 

Japanese  Naval  Ships ^  7th  December  19  41   


TABLE  I 


COSTS  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  BRITISH  BATTLESHIPS,  1909-19^1 


Class 


Laid  Down.     Completed       Cost  (millions  L) 


Colossus 
Hercules 

Orion 

Conqueror 

Monarch 

Orion 

Thunderer 

King  George  V« 
Ajax 

Audacious ' 
Centurion 
King  George  V. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Barham 

Malaya 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Valiant 

War spite 

Revenge  Class 
Ramillies 
Resolution 
Revenge 
Royal  Oak 
Royal  Sovereign 

Renown 
Renown 
fiepulse 

Hood 

Nelson 
Nelson 
Rodney 


1909 
1909 

1909 


1911 
1911 

1912 


1911 


1913 


1913 


1915 


1913 


1917 


1915 

1916 
1922 


I9I6 

1920 
1927 


1.5^ 
1.53 


1.86 
1.89 
1.92 
1.89 


1.96,  average  cost 


3.0,  average  cost 


2.55  average  cost 


3. 5 J  average  cost 


6.02 


7.5 
7.6 


TABLE  I  con't 


King  George  V.  1937  19^-1-^2  8.55  average  cost 

Anson 

Duke  of  York 
Howe 

King  George  V. 
Prince  of  Wales 

Vanguard  19^-1  19^+6  9.O 


Janets  Fighting  Ships,  1909-19^5 
0.  Parkes,  British  BattleShiiPSy 

London,  1956. 
Brassey's  Naval  Annual,  19Q9-19V5> 


TABLE  II 


The  cut-back  of  defence  spending  is  illustrated  by  the 
following: 

Expenditure  on  maintenance,  stores,  repairs  and  re-equipment 
for  the  Royal  Navy, 


Year  Enging  Total   (Incl.New  New 

March  31st.  Const.)  Millions  Construction 

1924  11,8  5.0 

1925  13.0  6.0 

1926  14.1  5.4 

1927  16.0  8.3 

1928  16.3  9.0 

1929  15.0  8.5 

1930  14.4  7.7 

1931  10.7  5.0 

1932  10.3  4.8 

1933  10.7  6.0 

2 

%+      Defence  Spending 

United  Kingdom  -19.6  1925  to  32-33 

U.S.S.R.  +197.0  1925  to  33-34 

Japan  +110.8  1925  to  34-35 

France  +109.0  1925  to  33-34 

Germany  +12.3  1925  to  33-34 

U.S.A.  +10.3  1925  to  33-34 

Italy  +9.7  1925  to  33-34 


1.  Michael  Postan,  British  War  Production,  HMSO,  1952,  p.s 
Total  expenditure,  U.K.,   1925  -  £110,600,000 

1931-32  =  fe88,900,000  -21.7% 


2.  See  CP(34)205  28/2/34. 


TABLg--  III. 

THE  PEACE  STRENGTH  IN  1931  OF  NAVAL  V^AR  MATERIAL 


Strcnstl.s  of  Fli-ct^.  I<it  March.  I9;J3. 
(I'igiiros  given,  rxci-pt  th'.-it-  in  hca\y  typp.  inclrs-lc  built.  hMlMintc  .md  authoriH- 
Catcgnrir-i,  .ts  in  Ur.ift  nis.irni.inicnt  Convention.  
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TABLE  IV 
BRITISH  NAVAL  STRENGTH,  1935 


Completed  Ships. 


Class  of  Ship. 

J3rilish  Coi  union  wealth. 

Japan. 

Germany. 

Ciipitul  Ships 

3  inoilorri 

3  modern iscfl 

9  non-modernised 

2  modern 

7  modernised 

2  new 

3  DcutschlatuJa 

Aiii'raft  Cnrri<.'r3 

S  iiirh  Cruis(M-H  ... 

I,!ir:^t!  (l-inch  Cruisers 

SiiinU  O-iiu'h  Cruisers 

Di-slroyers 

Siibiiinrinos 

15  Total 

n(') 

If) 

vin  ■ 
llt(^) 

*     9  Total 

12C) 
•  G 

18 

n:5(-) 

mi 

5  Total 
(exeludin;:  -1  very  old 
Blii]is) 
1 
3 

()(•) 

(•,{-) 
38 
38 

NoTi.s. — It.  is  assumed  that  Brjtisii  Commonwealth  and  Japan  adhere  to  TiOndon  Naval 

Treaty  provisions  ;  this  affects  G-ineli  cruiser,  destroyer  and  Bubimiriiie  totals. 
(')  Assumes  Anjus  scrai)[)c<l. 
(•)  Assumes  1  Infill)  sorappctl. 

{')  AssuMifs  4  II nti-};i)ii!  class  retained  rearmed  with  G-inch  f^uns. 

{*)  ]"jxi;ludes  7  old  cruisers  classed  as  special  service  and  coast  defence  vessels. 

(')  Assunuis  8  (i-inch  cruisers  scrapped  to  comply  with  London  Naval  Treaty. 

(*)  It  is  jirobahh!  that  about  two  more  new  cruisers  (si/.c  unknown)  may  be  completed. 

(')  Jneludcs  Ki  "  Y  "  large  type. 

(■)  Inchules  23  large  type  ami  oxnludes  20  torjiedo  boats  fjOO-OOO  tons  each. 
(")  Assumes  about  J7  submarines  not  yet  over-age  are  scrapjicd  prematurely  to  comply 
with  London  Naval  Treaty. 
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TABLE  VI 


Strength  of  0i)2wsinrj  NarrU  Forces  iv,  the  Fur  Fast,  June  VXM. 


Class  of  Sliip. 


J'..!t  t  l.'sliij.;; 
ii;iltlf  Ciuiscr.s 
S-iii.  I'ruiscrs  ... 
ii-in.  ('itiisiTs  Ou'.v/) 
i>-iii.  Crii'iKi'is  (old) 
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DcsLroyors 


S;!l)m:\rini's 
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At  oiitbrciik 
of 

liostilitios. 


1 

ii 


If) 
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liritish. 

During  poriod  . 
before  roliff  if  '■ 
V.nat  Indifi.s,  j 
Al"ri(;;in  and  \ 
Australa.sian  . 
squadrons  ure  i 
addi-d  (()  Cliina , 
S(]iiudri)i).  ! 

i 

'  I 


A  fbi^r  i'.rrival 
of  Main  l-'lecL." 
(Snbsctiiicnt 
reinforce- 
ments.) 


It) 


14 


11 
11 

.S(M) 

•1 

I 

c.'.r,) 


18(9) 
1 


J  aptmese 
niiixiiniiin  cor. 
ccnlration. 


12 
IT 


1.000/1. '.DO  Ions 

Under  1,000  tons 
3:5 
0:; 
1 


*  'J'iifse  fiLjnrcs  are  likely  to  bo  tiie  total  of  llio  units  alili-  to  sail  witii  tl;i;  prtti-c-time 
r-.ciivo  serviro  tloet.  Tin;  lij,'ini's  in  biai'Ki-ts  indicate  reinfurei-nients  lliaC  iiii.u;lit  ri'ncli  liie  Far 
Krk.st  witliin  *J  ninntlis  of  t!ic  arrival  of  the  i)eafc-tiine  active  st-rvire  uiiils.  '2  iiaillcsliips, 
1  i'iatile  ('miser,  I  .Vircraft  Carrii^r  and  - — JS-in.  Cruisor.s  of  ibe  Jiritisli  l-'leet  are  undergoing 
iarij'e  re[)nirs,  and  will  not  bo  avuilai>lc  for  several  niontlis. 
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TABLE  VTI 


Slrcngth  of  Flcctn  at  June  19:i7  cuid  at  the  cud  of  l'.)o9. 

I    r.ritisii    i   ,,  ;  i     .  !  . 

!   Empiio.  j  Germany       Japivn.    .  Italy. 


Class  of  Ship. 


;  1037.'  10:iU.:  19.37.'  1039.1  1037.'  1030.'  1037.|  1939.;  1037.1  1030. 
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Isntcs  f'U  103,'.t  (i^^'im's — 

1.  Tablf  I'xriuiii's  prf- 1  )ri-:iiln.iii;,'lils  .iii.I  i>rr-\v;ir  ( "niisrrs. 

2.  'i'al)l<!  assiuui's  iiorin.il  Imliiiin;,'  aiul  sl rai*;)!!!;,'  |.rn;^'raiiiiii«;;;. 

0.  3o  (ii-riiian  siilimariiu'S  are  oi  2r»0  tons.      AliouL  W   Unssi.-ui  aiil^w.iiritios  are 
f>f  ITiO  (.f'tis. 

•J.  1  liri'iisli  Aircraft  Carrinr  iui<I  2  I'.rilisli  S-in.  Cniiscrs  will  1»;  urulLTU'xidL;  lf>n;;rcrtO. 
fi.  'I'alilf  iiicliiilus  ships  builtiiii'r  in  lO.'JO  that  aro  wilhiri  8  vvcfks  of  c<>nipl>>l i.>r.. 
<j.  The  secoiiil  (icriiian  baltlosiiip  will  probably  not  b«;  avuilabk'  until  llu:  .spririj 
of  1010. 
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TABLE  IX 


Heavy  ship  strength  available  to  meet  the  German  Fleet, 
and  nine  modernised  Japanese  heavy  ships. 


Si::,!;..!'!'  I'.i.iT  Lo  j  3  "  Doulschliinds 


:  :;riT  i'.)'!'-'  to  j  ;*»  "  1  >»  ii I l.i mis  " 
.^vijiiiiicr  ill.")'.*    ■  'J  "  .Sc-.li;u-i\li<)r.sLs  " 


]'.>!•>       '   'J  "  Scl!.'uiili(.ri;U '"  \ 
i -J—ar, ,()(;( I  (on  hilt  Lie- j 


Our  l-'loi'L  at 
]  iouic. 


Jfoo.l 
licpiilsi: 


Moo.1 

I'lCpulsk! 

lt:u-li:i;n 


lio...; 

ilrlioU  n 
•J  NolliOlit 


Our  l"'ur  M;islcrn    j    Out.  of  ucSion 
i'icoL.  J  (MiKleriiising). 


'2  Nolsi.ns 
Warspil  i; 
(  f;iliy  niodfi  itisi-(! ; 
M.d:iyii.  Koyal  I 
([>:irl  ly  nioufriii:ii'd^I 
n.'irli.'ini  I 
-1  Kl'Vimi;^'i-s  ; 
(uniuodcrnisi'd)  j 


Qiioun  Kli/.!vboti; 


Tol.il :  10  snips.  I 


2  Xflsoris 
\V:i.-spll..; 
iioy.A  OA: 
•I  iti"  vi-:i;4('s 

Total:  8  sidi.s. 

Warspiti-s 
Mal.iy:i 
Koy;d  tiak 

Jiariiani 
•i  Kovoi:j,'>  S 

'i'otai:   10  sliit.s. 


!  llonown 
VuliiinL 
;  Queen  Klizaboth 


*  1  f.L  the  cnil  of  IIK/J ;  1  ii.  lin;  S;>£ii.  :  of  Jti  '.O.  ■  


The  most  serious  shortage  would  he  in  the  non  heavy  class  of 
warship.  The  demands  for  cruisers  for  the  fleet^.would  leave 
none  available  for  trade  protection,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  Admiralty  would  have  to  rely  on  the  seventy-four  armed 
merchant  cruisers  that  wcruld  come  into  service  at  the  outbreak 
of  war.   In  other  classes  of  ships  the  distribution  would  be: 
in  1939,  two  air  craft  carriers  in  Home  waters,  four  sent  to 
the  Far  East,  cruisers,  fifty  five  sent  to  Singapore,  eighteeen 
left  in  Home  vmters. 
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S^h)  Two  aio  <i!d. 
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(/»)  Otw  of  <li(  '^f!      at  inoto  than  14  d.'ivH'  notiitc. 
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